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The  University  Record  will  be  published  as  a  quarterly.  It  will 
contain  the  Convocation  addresses  and  statements;  the  actions  of  the 
Board  of  Trustees,  especially  appointments  to  the  various  Faculties 
and  important  legislation;  significant  actions  of  the  various  Faculties; 
and  such  administrative  reports  of  importance  as  that  by  Dean  Angell 
in  the  present  issue.  It  will  include  also  important  items  regarding 
individual  members  of  the  Faculties  and  such  general  events  as  should 
be  mentioned  in  a  university  chronicle. 

In  order  that  all  members  of  the  Faculties  may  be  aware  of  the 
important  past  happenings,  and  may  be  informed  also  concerning 
arrangements  for  the  succeeding  quarter,  each  number  will  be  issued 
without  charge  to  all  members  of  the  Faculties.  The  co-operation  of 
all  in  making  each  volume  a  worthy  record  of  university  progress  is 
earnestly  requested  by  the  editor. 

Of  the  University  Record,  which  was  issued  as  a  weekly  from  April, 
1896,  until  1902,  when  it  appeared  monthly  to  July,  1905,  after  which 
it  became  a  quarterly,  thirteen  volumes  were  issued  before  its  incor- 
poration in  1908  in  the  University  of  Chicago  Magazine,  into  which  the 
Chicago  Alumni  Magazine  was  then  merged.  From  October,  1908,  to 
July,  1914,  a  department  under  the  name  of  the  "University  Record" 
was  maintained  in  the  University  of  Chicago  Magazine.  The  present  is 
the  first  number  in  Volume  I  of  a  new  series,  in  which  the  University 
Record  appears  as  a  separate  publication  under  its  old  name.  It  is 
believed  that  it  will  more  completely  serve  the  purposes  for  which  it  is 
published,  if  it  appears  independently  as  it  formerly  did. 


THE  FEDERAL  ANTI-TRUST 
LEGISLATION1 

By  PRESIDENT  CHARLES  RICHARD  VAN  HISE,  PH.D.,  LL.D. 

University  of  Wisconsin 

To  the  University  of  Chicago  I  bring  greetings  from  the  University  of 
Wisconsin;  the  first  an  endowed  institution,  the  second  a  tax-supported 
institution;  both  public  universities  engaged  in  a  common  work — the 
advancement  and  dissemination  of  knowledge  and  the  molding  of  men 
and  women  of  the  highest  type.  Their  common  purpose,  the  advance- 
ment of  mankind,  is  based  upon  rational  methods,  the  use  of  all  available 
human  knowledge  and  human  experience.  The  two  institutions  are  one 
in  joint  service  to  the  world. 

The  subject  on  which  I  am  to  speak  this  afternoon  is  "Federal  Anti- 
trust Legislation."  Before  taking  up  specific  measures  it  is  necessary 
to  lay  the  foundation  by  considering  some  of  the  general  principles  which 
apply  to  the  subject.  There  are  certain  principles  upon  which  there  is 
general  agreement.  The  first  of  these  is  that  monopoly  should  be  pro- 
hibited; the  second  that  unfair  practices  should  be  eliminated;  and  the 
third  that  competition  should  be  retained. 

From  these  statements,  however,  implications  are  frequently  made 
which  are  not  warranted.  In  the  majority  of  the  discussions  upon  the 
so-called  trusts,  magnitude  and  monopoly  are  treated  as  synonymous 
terms.  It  is  assumed  that  all  large  organizations  are  monopolies;  and,  if 
monopolies,  they  should  be  destroyed.  But  before  an  academic  audience 
the  meaning  of  the  word  monopoly  should  be  confined  to  its  scientific 
use,  which  is  well  known  to  you.  In  this  sense  of  control  of  the  market 
the  greater  number  of  organizations  are  not  monopolies;  they  are  simply 
large  aggregations  of  industry. 

Concentration  is  the  result  of  progress.  It  is  generally  agreed  that 
concentration  in  industry  must  go  to  a  certain  point.  There  is  very 
great  difference  of  opinion,  however,  in  regard  to  the  extent  to  which 
concentration  should  go.  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  holds  that  very 
soon  in  the  development  of  industry  that  magnitude  is  reached  which 

1  Delivered  on  the  occasion  of  the  Ninety-third  Convocation  of  the  University, 
held  in  Leon  Mandel  Assembly  Hall,  December  22,  1914. 
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gives  the  highest  efficiency.  Others  say,  on  the  contrary,  that  relatively 
few  organizations  are  so  large  as  to  be  beyond  the  limit  which  gives  the 
highest  efficiency.  Each  of  these  views  is  an  opinion  unsupported  by 
definite  facts. 

This  question  is  a  scientific  one  which  should  be  solved  by  inves- 
tigation. Each  great  line  of  industry  should  be  taken  up  and  considered 
with  relation  to  magnitude  and  efficiency.  It  should  be  ascertained 
whether  or  not  in  that  given  line  of  business  the  organization  has  gone 
beyond  the  magnitude  which  gives  the  highest  efficiency,  the  greatest 
usefulness.  So  far  as  I  know  there  is  only  one  industry  to  which  this 
idea  has  been  applied.  Herbert  Knox  Smith,  formerly  Commissioner 
of  Corporations,  made  an  investigation  of  the  steel  industry;  and  he 
found  that  the  five  great  steel  organizations,  the  United  States  Steel, 
Bethlehem,  Lackawanna,  and  one  or  two  others,  have  an  efficiency  greater 
by  two  and  a  half  to  five  dollars  a  ton  for  pig  iron  and  steel,  as  com- 
pared with  the  smaller  organizations.  He  did  not  carry  his  investiga- 
tions to  the  point  of  comparing  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation 
with  the  other  big  four;  and  therefore  we  cannot  be  certain  that  the 
United  States  Steel  Corporation  is  more  efficient  than  these  other 
four,  although  there  is  strong  evidence  in  that  direction.  However, 
we  do  know  that  in  steel  the  one  hundred  million  dollar  combina- 
tion is  more  efficient  than  the  ten  million  dollar  combination.  We 
do  not  know  whether  the  thousand  million  dollar  corporation  is  more 
efficient  than  the  hundred  million  dollar  combination. 

I  do  not  suppose  that  anyone  would  be  willing  to  advocate  the  return 
to  the  cross-road  grist  mill  and  the  subdivided  industry  that  prevailed 
before  rapid  transportation  was  developed.  But  it  is  necessary  in  order 
that  we  may  proceed  rationally  that  we  know  the  facts  in  this  regard; 
for  the  direction  of  progress  is  dependent  upon  this  relation  of  magni- 
tude and  efficiency.  If  it  is  true  that  a  great  number  of  industrial 
organizations  have  already  attained  a  magnitude  greater  than  that  which 
gives  the  highest  efficiency;  then  the  method  of  disintegrating  them  is 
the  correct  one  to  adopt.  On  the  other  hand  if  it  proves  true  that  com- 
paratively few  organizations  have  passed  that  point;  then  the  solution 
is  along  different  lines,  viz. — a  fair  distribution  of  the  profits  between 
the  producer,  the  consumer,  and  the  capitalist  who  is  in  charge  of  a 
business. 

It  is  necessary  at  this  point  to  consider,  very  briefly,  the  laws  relating 
to  concentration  of  industry.     In  England  in  the  Middle  Ages  both 
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statute  and  common  law  were  very  strict  against  contracts  and  com- 
binations in  restraint  of  trade.  However,  it  was  found  that  these 
restrictions  instead  of  benefiting  the  people  worked  against  them.  All 
of  them  were  swept  away  by  an  act  of  Parliament  in  1844.  In  Eng- 
land, at  that  time,  it  was  definitely  determined  that  there  should  be 
freedom  in  trade — freedom  to  combine  as  well  as  freedom  to  compete, 
with  the  restriction,  however,  that  no  combination  or  contract  should 
be  immoral,  against  public  policy,  or  a  monopoly.  Even  general  con- 
tracts and  combinations  in  restraint  of  trade,  indefinite  in  territory  and 
unlimited  in  time,  have  been  held  to  be  legal. 

In  the  United  States  our  laws  went  through  a  similar  development. 
In  the  early  colonial  days  there  were  very  strict  laws  against  all  kinds 
of  combinations.  Indeed  the  regulations  went  so  far  in  some  cases  as  to 
fix  prices,  but  trade  was  hampered  by  these  laws.  Gradually,  under 
the  pressure  of  necessity,  the  decisions  of  the  courts  became  more  and 
more  liberal  until  the  situation  was  analogous  to  that  in  England. 
Practically  all  contracts  and  combinations  in  restraint  of  trade  were 
legal,  provided  they  were  not  unlimited  in  time,  nor  coextensive  in 
area  with  the  United  States.  Indeed  some  contracts  were  held  to  be 
legal  which  included  all  the  states  and  territories,  except  Arizona  and 
New  Mexico.  Arizona  and  New  Mexico  at  that  time  had  practically 
no  population,  and  this  exception  was  to  avoid  universality  and  thus 
escape  the  ban  of  the  common  law. 

But  in  1890  there  was  introduced  a  new  era  in  this  country  by  the 
Sherman  act.  Under  that  act  every  contract  or  combination  in  the 
form  of  a  trust  or  otherwise  or  conspiracy  in  restraint  of  trade  or  com- 
merce was  declared  to  be  illegal.  Within  ten  years  after  the  enactment 
of  the  Sherman  act  more  than  thirty  states  passed  anti-trust  laws,  con- 
taining the  same  principles  as  those  of  the  Sherman  act,  and  some  of  them 
even  more  drastic  in  their  terms.  Thus  at  one  stroke  the  states  and  the 
nation  went  back  to  the  principles  which  obtained  in  England  in  the 
Middle  Ages  with  respect  to  contracts  and  combinations  in  restraint 
of  trade. 

The  earlier  cases  under  the  Sherman  act  when  they  carried  con- 
tracts in  restraint  of  trade  were  somewhat  severely  handled.  It  was 
held  that  almost  any  kind  of  contract  which  in  any  way  restrained  trade 
was  under  the  ban  of  the  law.  In  regard  to  combinations,  this  tendency 
was  not  so  marked.  With  the  modern  tendency  toward  aggregation  and 
concentration,  it  soon  became  manifest  that  decisions  against  all  combina- 
tions would  prevent  the  development  of  commerce  and  industry  in  this 
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country;  and  when  there  came  before  the  United  States  Supreme  Court 
the  great  cases,  such  as  the  Standard  Oil,  the  Tobacco,  and  others  of  that 
class,  a  new  interpretation  was  given  to  this  statute.  It  was  held  that 
the  restraint  of  trade  meant  by  the  Sherman  act  was  unreasonable 
restraint  of  trade.  In  other  words,  by  judicial  interpretation  we  began 
a  second  cycle  of  development,  precisely  as  we  had  passed  through  the 
first  cycle  of  development  in  England  and  in  this  country.  One  cycle 
of  development  has  been  sufficient  for  all  the  European  countries.  We 
have  thus  far  gone  through  two  cycles.  At  the  present  time  it  is  pro- 
posed by  many  that  a  third  cycle  be  introduced;  that  a  law  shall  be 
passed  so  as  to  nullify  the  decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court  and  really 
secure  a  situation  where  all  contracts  and  all  combinations  in  restraint 
of  trade  shall  be  illegal. 

In  discussing  the  Sherman  act  it  is  necessary  to  consider  the  extent 
to  which  combination  exists  in  this  country.  It  is  often  supposed 
that  there  are  relatively  few  combinations  which  are  in  restraint  of 
trade  and  that  if  the  courts  could  only  get  hold  of  those  few  organi- 
zations and  destroy  them,  we  should  have  the  situation  which  was 
intended  when  that  statute  was  passed;  but  I  say  to  you  that  there 
is  combination  for  every  standard  product;  and  this  is  true  from  the 
great  commercial  centers  like  Chicago  to  the  country  crossroads.  Does 
it  make  any  difference  here  in  Chicago  from  which  of  the  companies 
you  buy  ice,  or  anthracite,  the  antithesis  of  ice  ?  It  does  not  make  any 
difference  at  the  country  crossroads  either.  The  price  is  the  same,  at 
each  locality,  for  every  standard  article.  Combination  is  not  sporadic 
or  exceptional,  but  is  a  universal  phenomenon  in  this  twentieth  century. 

The  explanation  of  this  is  easy.  It  is  the  inevitable  consequence  of 
the  development  of  cheap  and  rapid  transportation  and  instantaneous 
communication.  When  transportation  was  difficult  and  expensive  and 
when  communication  was  slow  and  uncertain  each  small  community 
might  be  self-sufficing,  or  nearly  so;  each  industry  was  built  up  at  many 
centers.  But  the  moment  transportation  became  so  cheap  that  goods 
could  be  carried  at  a  cost  of  less  than  one  cent  a  ton-mile,  and  very 
much  less  than  that  for  many  commodities,  such  as  iron  ore  and  coal, 
and  when  communication  became  instantaneous,  a  situation  arose  so 
new  in  commerce  and  industry  that  the  old  ideas  of  regulation  through 
free  competition  became  inadequate. 

It  used  to  be  the  case  that  contracts  for  combination  were  written 
out  and  put  in  safes.  This  proved  to  be  unsafe;  and  the  method  now  is 
very  different.    The  telephone  is  used;   and  there  is  no  record.     Or  a 
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few  men  meet  to  talk  over  the  situation  in  trade  for  a  definite  line.  A 
consensus  of  opinion  develops;  and  finally  one  man  gets  up  and  says: 
"I  don't  know  what  you  are  going  to  do;  but  I  intend  to  do  so  and  so." 
The  meeting  breaks  up  and  they  all  go  and  do  likewise. 

The  former  Attorney-General,  Mr.  Wickersham,  said  that  the 
tendency  toward  competition  is  so  great  that  if  we  can  break  up  the  large 
organizations  into  small  units  of  not  to  exceed  5  or  10  or  20  per  cent,  of 
a  business;  then  competition  would  be  restored.  I  tell  you,  ladies  and 
gentlemen,  the  tendency  for  co-operation  in  this  twentieth  century  is 
so  much  stronger  than  the  tendency  for  competition  that  competition 
will  never  be  restored  in  the  old  sense  of  being  a  force  adequate  to  control 
prices  and  adequate  to  control  quality.  This  is  readily  proved  by  the 
situation  which  exists  in  many  industries.  One  could  scarcely  think 
of  an  industry  which  would  be  more  difficult  for  combination  to  exist  in 
than  raising  cranberries.  For  the  most  part  farmers  grow  cranberries  on 
small  lots  of  one  or  five  or  ten  acres — seldom  more — although  there 
are  some  few  corporations  that  have  a  larger  acreage.  Now  it  so 
happens  that  cranberries  are  raised  on  those  small  lots,  in  the  state 
of  Wisconsin,  which  I  believe  is  the  state  of  that  supposed  radical, 
Senator  LaFollette;  they  are  raised  in  the  state  of  Massachusetts, 
which  reports  say  is  the  state  of  the  conservative  Senator  Lodge;  and 
they  are  raised  in  the  state  of  New  Jersey,  from  which  state  it  is  said 
the  Democratic  President  of  the  United  States  came.  Therefore  the 
cranberries  are  widely  dispersed,  so  far  as  the  owners  are  concerned; 
and  yet  90  per  cent,  of  the  cranberries  are  sold  through  one  agency  at 
Hudson  Street,  New  York. 

As  combination  exists  for  cranberries,  so  it  does  for  every  other 
standard  article.  Therefore  it  is  not  enough  to  handle  these  cases  by 
sporadic  prosecution  in  court.  We  have  a  universal  phenomenon  to 
deal  with,  affecting  business  men  in  every  line  of  industry.  Edmund 
Burke  said  more  than  a  century  ago:  "I  know  no  method  of  drawing 
up  an  indictment  against  an  whole  people."  And  that  is  precisely 
the  situation  that  we  have  in  this  country  at  the  present  time  in  regard 
to  the  concentration  of  industry.  Action  must  be  taken  beyond  the 
attempt  to  restore  competition  which,  alone,  is  certain  to  be  wholly 
inadequate. 

Under  the  Sherman  Anti-trust  act,  various  corporations  have  been 
dissolved  or  disintegrated;  great  joy  has  been  expressed  in  the  papers 
at  the  dissolution  of  this  or  that  organization;    and  administrations 
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representing  both  Democratic  and  Republican  parties  have  spoken  with 
pride  of  the  success  which  the  department  under  the  Attorney-General 
has  had  in  destroying  the  trusts.  Have  any  of  you  heard  of  an  attempt 
to  ascertain  the  effects  of  such  disintegration  ?  If  I  were  the  owner  of 
some  of  the  stock  of  the  corporations  which  have  been  disintegrated; 
and  I  had  foreseen  what  was  to  be  the  effect  upon  the  price  of  the  stock, 
I  might  possibly  understand  the  advantage  of  the  disintegration;  but 
when  I  merely  want  to  buy  an  occasional  gallon  of  oil  or  a  little  tobacco 
or  what  not — the  product  of  these  companies — and  I  find  I  must  pay  a 
higher  price  for  oil  and  for  gasoline,  and  at  least  the  same  price  for 
tobacco,  and  similarly  for  other  standard  articles,  I  don't  see  just  what  I 
gain.  I  have  not  yet  known  of  any  claim  that  the  price  of  any  standard 
commodity  has  been  reduced  because  of  the  destruction  of  any  of  these 
great  organizations.  Indeed,  so  far  as  we  can  get  at  the  figures,  up  to 
the  time  of  the  great  European  war,  the  effect  was  to  enhance  prices 
for  the  commodies  of  each  of  these  great  corporations;  I  say  up  to  the 
beginning  of  the  war,  because  at  that  time,  there  were  introduced  such 
extraordinary  factors  as  to  make  valueless  any  comparisons. 

If  it  is  true  that  it  is  not  advantageous  to  destroy  the  great  industrial 
corporations,  it  is  still  more  true  of  organizations  such  as  public  utilities. 
Great  joy  was  expressed  by  the  government  at  the  agreement  of  the 
American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company  and  the  Western  Union 
Telegraph  Company  to  separate.  It  so  happened  that  shortly  after,  a 
committee  of  the  Post-Office  Department  at  Washington  reported  that 
it  was  advantageous  for  the  government  to  acquire  both  of  these  com- 
panies and  establish  a  monopoly  in  this  country  for  the  telephone  and 
telegraphy  business,  because  of  the  increased  efficiency  and  economy  of 
operation  that  would  follow  the  co-operation  between  the  two.  One 
pair  of  telephone  lines,  when  being  used  for  talking,  can  carry  four  tele- 
graph messages.  Why  should  we  have  two  sets  of  poles  and  wires, 
when,  for  a  large  part  of  the  country,  the  telephone  wires  will  do  the 
telegraph  business  of  the  country  ?  Why  should  it  be  necessary  to  have 
separate  offices  when  frequently  one  office  will  serve  for  both  ?  Why 
should  we  compel  this  country  to  pay  interest  upon  the  capitalization  of 
independent  companies  when  vast  economies  could  be  secured  by  the 
consolidation  of  the  telephone  and  telegraph  business  ?  If  the  combined 
telephone  and  telegraph  companies  are  charging  too  high  rates  the  remedy 
is  simple.  Under  our  public  utility  laws  they  may  be  lowered,  provided 
that  investigation  discloses  that  the  charges  are  excessive;  and  this  is 
the  line  of  progress  for  public  utilities  rather  than  that  of  disintegration. 
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Does  anyone  suppose  it  would  be  an  advantage  for  the  great  systems 
of  railroads,  the  Pennsylvania,  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio,  the  New  York 
Central,  the  Chicago  and  North  Western,  the  Burlington,  and  the  other 
great  roads  that  center  here  in  Chicago,  to  be  subdivided  each  into  the 
ten  or  twenty  or  thirty  units  which  originally  composed  them  ?  There 
is  no  question  that  their  consolidation  was  of  enormous  advantage  to  the 
business  of  the  country:  advantage  in  efficiency,  advantage  in  quickness 
of  work,  not  to  mention  lower  rates.  Therefore,  when  it  is  announced 
with  glee  that  some  great  organization  has  been  destroyed  under  the 
Sherman  act,  let  us  ask  where  we  come  in  before  we  join  in  the  mirth. 

The  solution  which  I  shall  advocate  for  the  existing  situation  is  not 
disintegration;  nor  is  it  monopoly — the  two  solutions  which  have  been 
held  to  be  antithetical  of  each  other,  and  one  of  them  necessary.  My 
proposal  is  neither  regulated  competition  nor  regulated  monopoly;  but 
the  retention  of  the  prohibition  of  monopoly,  with  permission  for 
co-operation  and  regulation  of  co-operation.  It  is  clear  that  if  we  do 
accept  the  alternative  that  these  great  organizations  are  to  be  free  to 
unite,  if  they  are  to  be  free  to  co-operate  so  that  they  can  control  the 
market;  then  there  must  be  regulation  to  protect  the  public. 

I  believe  it  to  be  a  true  alternative  that,  either  disintegration  of  the 
great  organizations  must  continue,  or  that  large  business  must  agree  to 
submit  to  proper,  adequate  regulation. 

Having  reached  this  point  of  view  some  three  years  ago  I  advocated 
the  doctrine  that  there  should  be  a  Federal  Trade  Commission  and  State 
Trade  Commissions  which  should  have  substantially  the  same  relations 
to  the  great  industrial  corporations  that  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  and  the  State  Commerce  Commissions  have  in  regard  to 
public  utilities.  There  is  no  question  about  the  constitutionality  of 
such  a  law.  The  only  difference  in  this  regard  between  the  United  States 
Steel  Corporation  and  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  is  that  one  has  been 
declared  to  be  a  public  utility  and  the  other  has  not.  When  there 
exists  a  great  organization  which  controls  a  large  percentage  of  the  iron 
ore  of  the  United  States,  which  controls  a  considerable  percentage  of 
the  coal  lands,  which  produces  one-half  of  the  output  of  a  great  funda- 
mental product  like  iron  and  steel,  that  business  has  become  so  large 
as  to  be  vested  with  a  public  interest.  The  decisions  of  the  courts 
show  beyond  question  that  when  any  business  has  become  vested  with 
a  public  interest  it  is  subject  to  regulation  precisely  as  are  now  the 
public  utilities. 
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The  radical  proposal  of  three  years  ago  has  now  become  the  law, 
so  rapidly  has  sentiment  developed  in  regard  to  it.  During  the  political 
campaign  of  two  years  ago  the  two  great  historical  parties  would 
have  nothing  to  do  with  this  proposal.  It  was  declared  to  be  very 
objectionable.  Some  of  the  campaign  orators  said  it  was  socialistic. 
But  when  the  trust  problem  came  up  in  Congress  at  the  last  session, 
so  rapidly  had  public  sentiment  developed,  that  a  trade  commission 
bill  was  passed  with  the  nearly  unanimous  vote  of  both  the  great 
parties.  The  new  trade  commission  will  have  a  large  part  of  the 
powers  that  it  should  have.  Indeed,  in  this  respect  the  trade  com- 
mission act  is  much  farther  advanced  than  was  the  first  act  which  con- 
trolled public  utilities.  The  Federal  Trade  Commission  is  composed 
of  five  members.  The  act  contains,  as  one  of  its  first  clauses,  the  general 
principle  that  unfair  methods  of  competition  in  commerce  are  unlawful. 
In  other  words,  it  puts  into  law  one  of  the  fundamental  premises  men- 
tioned at  the  opening  of  the  address.  The  commission  is  authorized 
to  investigate  regarding  unfair  methods  of  competition;  and,  if  such 
methods  are  found  to  exist,  the  commission  has  authority  to  order 
the  corporation  to  desist  from  them.  The  corporation  must  obey  the 
command  or  else  the  commission  may  take  the  case  to  the  courts.  The 
commission  has  extensive  powers  of  investigation  regarding  corporations 
with  relation  to  violations  of  the  Anti-trust  act.  Upon  its  own  initiative 
the  commission  may  investigate  in  regard  to  the  manner  in  which 
decrees  against  corporations  found  guilty  of  violating  the  Anti-trust 
act  are  carried  out;  and  suits  must  be  instituted  at  request  to  the 
Attorney-General  of  the  United  States.  The  commission  may  make 
recommendations  to  the  Attorney-General  for  the  readjustment  of 
business  which  is  found  to  be  acting  contrary  to  law. 

This  act  thus  goes  very  far  toward  providing  adequate  control  of 
the  great  corporations.  However,  it  still  lacks  one  feature  which  was 
urgently  put  before  the  committees  of  Congress,  but  which  was  not 
adopted.  This  commission,  it  seems  to  me,  should  have  power  to  advise 
corporations  regarding  the  legality  of  existing  practices.  No  one  knew 
when  the  Sherman  Anti-trust  law  was  passed  how  it  would  be  inter- 
preted by  the  courts.  No  one  could  have  supposed  ten  years  ago  that 
it  would  be  decided  that  "every  contract  and  combination  in  restraint 
of  trade"  meant  only  unreasonable  contracts  and  combinations  in 
restraint  of  trade.  Business  men  do  not  now  know  how  far  combination 
may  go  and  not  be  in  violation  of  the  Sherman  act.  And  especially  is 
this  true  of  contracts  in  restraint  of  trade.    To  carry  cases  through  the 
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courts  requires  a  vast  sum  of  money,  and  one,  two,  three,  five  years  in 
time.  If  a  corporation  desires  to  know  whether  a  practice  in  which  it 
is  engaged  is  in  accordance  with  the  law  and  it  could  take  that  case 
"to  the  commission  for  advice;  then  the  corporation  would  feel  relatively 
safe  in  its  course  of  action  if  such  practice  were  approved,  especially 
if  there  were  contained  in  the  law  the  provision  that  the  order  of  the 
commission  is  prima  facie  evidence  of  the  lawfulness  of  the  practice  until 
such  time  as  the  practice  has  been  shown  to  be  illegal. 

But  perhaps  it  was  too  much  to  expect  that  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission should  have  all  the  powers  that  are  necessary  at  the  outset.  As 
the  commission's  work  develops,  and  as  the  experience  of  the  country 
shows  the  necessity,  probably  similar  changes  in  the  power  of  the 
commission  will  take  place  that  have  taken  place  with  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission;  and  the  Trade  Commission  will  be  given  ade- 
quate powers  to  regulate  industry.  When  this  situation  arrives,  it  will 
be  possible  for  the  co-operation  warranted  by  law  to  be  engaged  in  by 
the  business  men  of  the  country  without  fear  or  prosecution. 

At  the  last  session  of  Congress  was  also  passed  one  other  trust  bill, 
the  so-called  Clayton  act,  and  this  bill,  supposed  to  be  supplementary  to 
the  Sherman  act,  has  introduced  an  entirely  new  principle  into  anti-trust 
legislation.  Among  others  this  law  has  the  following  prohibitions:  to 
control  the  sale  or  resale  prices,  rebates,  or  discounts,  where  the  effect 
of  such  sale  or  contract  for  sale,  or  such  agreement  or  understanding, 
may  be  substantially  to  lessen  competition  or  to  create  a  monopoly  in 
any  line  of  commerce.  Again,  no  corporation  is  permitted  to  acquire 
the  stock  of  another  corporation  where  the  effect  of  such  acquisition  may 
be  the  substantial  lessening  of  competition  between  the  corporations. 

When  two  grocers  out  of  two  or  three  at  the  country  corners  unite, 
that  union  does  substantially  lessen  competition.  This  act,  however,  like 
the  original  Sherman  act,  will  not  be  interpreted  by  the  courts  for  a  long 
time.  But  in  the  meantime  the  business  men  of  the  country  have  no 
means  of  knowing  how  it  will  be  interpreted.  If  it  is  strictly  interpreted, 
it  puts  new  bonds  upon  business — bonds  perhaps  more  severe  than  those 
of  the  Sherman  act.  In  the  recent  steamship  pool  case  tried  before 
the  Federal  District  Court  of  New  York,  it  was  shown  that  this  com- 
bination engaged  in  ocean  traffic  combined  to  fix  prices,  combined  to 
control  trade,  and  did  in  various  ways  unite  in  various  contracts  and 
combinations.  But  the  New  York  court  inquired  into  the  conditions 
of  ocean  traffic,  and  reached  the  conclusion  that  the  contracts  and 
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relations  which  exist  in  that  steamship  pool  are  not  disadvantageous 
to  the  public  welfare;  and  it  therefore  held  that  combination  lawful 
under  the  Sherman  act.  There  is  little  doubt  that  if  that  court  were 
to  pass  upon  this  case  under  the  Clayton  law,  it  would  be  held  unlawful; 
for  there  is  no  doubt  that  competition  has  not  only  been  substantially 
lessened  but  practically  eliminated  by  this  steamship  pool. 

Therefore  the  business  men  of  the  country  are  confronted  with  a  new 
situation,  which  may  be  an  important  disturbing  feature  for  years  to 
come.  It  seems  to  me  that  there  was  no  warrant  whatever  for  intro- 
ducing this  new  and  radical  principle  into  the  law,  which  so  far  as  I  know 
has  no  precedent  either  in  Europe  or  America.  As  I  have  indicated 
there  have  been  rigid  laws  against  restraint  of  trade.  Every  contract 
and  every  combination  in  restraint  of  trade  has  been  prohibited.  I 
know  of  no  law  which  has  prohibited  combinations  which  resulted  in 
substantially  lessening  competition.  Therefore  the  same  Congress 
that  passed  this  Trade  Commission  bill,  a  bill  which  seems  to  me  highly 
meritorious,  also  passed  a  law  which  it  seems  to  me  is  very  dangerous. 

I  shall  not  attempt  to  predict,  because  no  one  who  has  followed  the 
decisions  of  the  courts  would  have  the  courage  to  indicate  how  this 
difficulty  will  be  met.  Had  anyone  said  a  few  years  ago  that  "every 
contract  and  combination  in  restraint  of  trade"  meant  only  unreason- 
able combinations  and  contracts  in  restraint  of  trade,  it  would  have 
been  regarded  as  a  hazardous  forecast;  and  it  may  be  the  ingenuity  of 
the  courts  will  find  some  way  to  handle  this  difficulty;  but  being  a 
plain  scientific  man,  accustomed  to  the  use  of  words  with  their  common 
significance,  I  do  not  see  how  they  are  to  find  their  way  out. 

In  lieu  of  the  Clayton  bill,  it  seems  to  me  the  Sherman  act  should 
have  been  amended  along  another  line;  and  had  this  line  been  taken  in 
connection  with  the  Trade  Commission  bill,  I  believe  we  should  have 
gone  a  long  way  toward  solving  the  problem  of  the  concentration  of 
industry.  An  amendment  to  the  Sherman  act  should  define  what  is 
reasonable  and  what  is  unreasonable  restraint  of  trade.  We  have  the 
broad  principle  laid  down  by  the  court  that  reasonable  restraint  of 
trade  is  permitted.  We  have  no  principle  laid  down  by  the  court  by 
which  we  may  decide  whether  a  restraint  of  trade  is  reasonable  or 
unreasonable.  Therefore  in  lieu  of  the  Clayton  bill  I  would  have 
proposed — indeed  I  did  propose — that  the  Sherman  act  be  amended, 
by  the  addition  of  this  simple  clause  to  section  i:  "The  restraint  of 
trade  or  commerce  meant  by  this  section  is  that  restraint  of  trade  which 
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is  detrimental  to  the  public  welfare;  and  the  presumption  is  that  any 
restraint  of  trade  is  thus  detrimental." 

This  proposal  is  not  a  theoretical  one  which  has  not  been  tested  in 
practice.  Its  essence  is  contained  in  the  Australian  Anti-trust  law, 
one  of  the  most  successful  of  anti-trust  laws  in  a  very  progressive 
country.  The  Australian  Anti-trust  law  embodies  a  series  of  prohibi- 
tions of  the  most  rigid  character  against  combinations  and  contracts  in 
restraint  of  trade;  but  the  law  adds  the  provision  that  it  will  be  a  defense 
in  the  case  of  any  of  the  things  prohibited  that  the  matter  or  thing 
alleged  to  have  been  done  in  restraint  of,  or  with  the  intent  to  restrain, 
trade  or  commerce  is  not  to  the  detriment  of  the  public.  This  principle 
is  also  in  complete  accord  with  the  recent  decision  of  Lord  Haldane  in 
the  case  of  the  salt  combination  in  England.  In  regard  to  this  com- 
bination it  was  shown  that  it  extended  very  far;  indeed  the  trade  was 
largely  controlled.  But  the  practices  of  the  combination  were  inquired 
into;  and  it  was  found  that  these  practices  were  fair;  it  was  found  that 
the  prices  charged  were  reasonable;  and  Lord  Haldane  said  that  whether 
or  not  a  combination  should  be  destroyed  depended  upon  whether  it  was 
to  the  benefit  of  the  public. 

Thus  we  have  in  support  of  the  principle  advocated,  not  only  the 
decision  of  the  Lord  High  Chancellor  of  England,  but  we  have  the  pre- 
cedent of  the  Australian  law.  I  read  my  proposed  amendment  again: 
"The  restraint  of  trade  or  commerce  meant  by  this  section  is  that 
restraint  of  trade  which  is  detrimental  to  the  public  welfare;  and  the 
presumption  is  that  any  restraint  of  trade  is  thus  detrimental."  That 
last  clause  is  added  in  order  that  any  combination  which  in  any  way 
restrains  trade  shall  have  the  burden  of  proof  resting  upon  it.  If  that 
were  the  situation  no  corporation  could  engage  in  restraint  of  trade  to 
the  detriment  of  the  public.  It  would  be  necessary  in  each  case  to  prove, 
when  challenged,  that  the  particular  restraint  of  trade  in  that  individual 
case  is  not  detrimental  to  the  public  welfare. 

Does  anyone  seriously  propose  to  prohibit  combination  which  is  to 
the  benefit  of  the  public  ?  Or  suppose  that  it  is  advisable  to  do  more 
than  prohibit  combination  which  is  to  the  detriment  of  the  public? 
If  these  principles  be  agreed  to,  the  line  of  progress  is  clear.  Under  the 
conditions  which  would  exist  if  the  Clayton  bill  were  repealed  and  this 
amendment  passed,  it  would  be  possible  for  merchants  and  manufac- 
turers to  engage  in  all  combinations  and  contracts  which  were  not 
detrimental  to  the  public  welfare.  The  farmers  now  hampered  and 
restricted  by  the  anti-trust  laws  could  go  forward  with  their  co-operative 
movement.     The  laborers  could  combine  in  any  way  or  take  any  action 
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for  their  mutual  protection  which  is  not  detrimental  to  the  public  wel- 
fare. It  would  not  be  necessary  to  pass  special  legislation  in  their 
favor,  nor  to  make  exemptions  in  an  appropriation  bill,  such  as  were 
made  in  the  last  two  congresses,  providing  that  none  of  the  money 
thus  appropriated  should  be  used  to  prosecute  labor  organizations. 
I  regard  that  legislation  as  one  of  the  most  immoral  acts  ever  passed  by 
Congress,  because  it  defeats  by  indirection  the  Sherman  act.  It  is  in 
substance  class  legislation.  In  this  country  we  should  have  one  law  for 
all,  broad  principles  which  will  apply  alike  to  the  laborer,  the  employer, 
the  farmer,  giving  reasonable  freedom  to  all,  and  having  that  freedom 
under  regulation  so  that  all  may  be  protected. 

To  you,  students  of  the  University  of  Chicago,  who  are  today 
receiving  your  degrees,  I  bring  this  somewhat  dry  subject  because  it  is 
one  which  is  fundamental  in  this  country.  Of  all  of  the  complex  eco- 
nomic questions  which  have  come  before  this  nation  under  the  new  con- 
ditions of  the  twentieth  century,  this  of  combination  is  the  greatest  and 
most  pervasive.  If  we  can  succeed  in  getting  a  wise  solution,  the 
marvelous  progress  of  the  last  half  of  the  nineteenth  century  will  be 
continued  through  the  twentieth.  However,  to  have  sound  ideas 
accepted  by  the  public  will  require  a  great  campaign  of  education ;  and 
necessarily  this  campaign  of  education  must  be  carried  on  by  the  young 
men,  by  the  thoroughly  trained  men,  by  the  college  and  university  men 
of  the  country. 

In  the  past  the  trust  question  has  been  discussed  too  frequently 
under  the  influence  of  passion,  or  of  appeal  to  party,  or  to  class,  or 
to  section;  and  it  is  but  just  to  say  that  too  often  the  business  men  of 
the  country  have  been  to  blame  for  the  situation.  They  have  to  a 
greater  or  less  extent  indulged  in  unfair  practices,  and  in  consequence 
of  this  the  people  have  struck  blindly  without  realizing  the  effect  of 
their  blow.  It  is  incumbent  upon  the  business  men  on  the  one  side  to 
desist  from  unfair  practices,  to  carry  on  their  manufacturing  and  com- 
merce in  the  future  from  the  point  of  view  that  the  laborers  in  the  mills 
and  on  the  railroads  and  the  public  are  partners  with  them  in  their  great 
enterprises;  and  on  the  other  hand  it  is  incumbent  upon  the  educated 
men  of  the  country  to  carry  on  a  campaign  of  education  until  the  great 
question  of  concentration  of  industry  is  wisely  solved  for  the  advance- 
ment of  the  nation. 

If  this  be  accomplished  the  nation  will  make  more  rapid  progress 
in  the  future  than  in  the  past,  and  industrial  strife  will  give  way  to 
peace.     I  ask  your  co-operation  in  this  work. 


THE    PRESIDENT'S    QUARTERLY 

STATEMENT  ON  THE  CONDITION 

OF  THE  UNIVERSITY 

THE  CHINA  MEDICAL  COMMISSION  OF  THE  ROCKEFELLER 

FOUNDATION 

During  seven  months,  from  the  middle  of  March  to  the  middle  of 
October,  the  President  of  the  University  was  on  leave  of  absence  by 
courtesy  of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  engaged  in  an  investigation  of  public- 
health  and  medical  institutions  in  China  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Rockefeller  Foundation.  The  work  of  the  China  Medical  Commission, 
of  which  the  President  of  the  University  had  the  honor  to  be  chairman, 
was  most  interesting  and  is  leading,  it  is  believed,  to  important  results. 
The  need  on  these  lines  in  China  is  something  beyond  the  power  of 
words  to  portray  accurately,  and  probably  nowhere  in  the  world  can 
so  much  be  done  to  advantage  for  humanity.  I  take  this  occasion  to 
tender  my  warm  expressions  of  appreciation  to  the  Board  of  Trustees 
for  the  generosity  with  which  they  permitted  the  leave  of  absence  in 
question,  and  at  the  same  time  my  sincere  thanks  for  the  faithful  and 
efficient  work  done  by  Dean  J.  R.  Angell,  who  was  Acting  President 
during  my  absence.  It  has  always  been  the  policy  of  the  University  to 
render  such  service  of  public  character  as  might  be  consistent  with  the 
efficient  conduct  of  the  work  in  the  quadrangles,  and  it  is  my  belief  that 
in  the  present  instance  the  service  which  the  University  was  able  to 
render  will  be  far-reaching  in  its  beneficial  results. 

AFFILIATION   BETWEEN  THE    UNIVERSITY  AND  THE  CHICAGO 
THEOLOGICAL   SEMINARY 

A  very  interesting  event  during  the  quarter  just  closing  is  the  com- 
pletion of  a  transaction  begun  in  the  Spring  Quarter  whereby  the  Chicago 
Theological  Seminary  transfers  its  work  from  the  West  Side  to  the 
vicinity  of  the  University  quadrangles  and  enters  into  a  relation  of 
affiliation  with  the  University.  The  Seminary  retains  its  autonomy. 
At  the  same  time  it  will  work  in  close  co-operation  with  the  faculty 
of  the  University  Divinity  School.  Students  of  the  two  schools  will 
have  reciprocal  advantages.    The  work  of  the  Seminary  will  be  con- 
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ducted  for  the  present  in  the  buildings  of  the  University.  The  Uni- 
versity Library  will  house  its  large  and  interesting  collection  of  books, 
and  the  two  faculties  will  interchange  in  their  instruction. 

The  University  welcomes  the  Chicago  Theological  Seminary  to  its 
fellowship  and  feels  that  the  accession  of  its  able  faculty  and  its  body 
of  students  will  be  a  distinct  advantage  to  the  work  of  our  own  Divinity 
School.  At  the  same  time  the  action  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the 
Seminary  is  in  accordance  with  the  wisest  policy  of  theological  schools 
in  recent  times.  The  day  of  the  isolated  theological  seminary  is  past. 
The  spirit  and  life  of  a  university  are  necessary  for  the  proper  training 
of  those  who  are  to  be  Christian  pastors.  We  believe,  therefore,  that 
the  advantage  in  this  case  will  be  mutual,  and  sincerely  trust  that  our 
friends  of  the  Congregational  churches  will  find  their  Theological 
Seminary  inspired  with  fresh  life  from  its  new  relations  and  increased 
resources. 

A   PROFESSOR  FROM  THE  UNIVERSITY   OF   LOUVAIN 

The  distressing  circumstances  at  present  prevailing  in  Belgium  have 
made  the  work  of  institutions  of  learning  in  that  country  impracticable. 
The  University  of  Louvain,  with  its  main  building  destroyed,  its  faculty 
and  students  scattered,  nevertheless  is  trying  to  carry  on  its  work  under 
other  conditions.  Many  of  the  faculty  have  been  guests  of  the  faculty 
of  the  University  of  Oxford.  By  authority  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  an 
offer  was  extended  to  one  of  these  professors  to  take  up  his  residence 
during  the  Winter  and  Spring  quarters  next  ensuing  at  the  University  of 
Chicago  and  to  give  instruction  in  the  line  of  his  department.  In 
accordance  with  this  invitation  Professor  L.  Van  der  Essen,  of  the 
Department  of  History  of  the  University  of  Louvain,  will  arrive  in 
Chicago  at  about  the  New  Year  and  will  give  instruction  during  the 
ensuing  two  quarters  on  the  history  of  Belgium.  I  am  sure  that  he  will 
be  welcomed  by  all  members  of  the  University. 

THE   DAVID  BLAIR  MCLAUGHLIN  PRIZE  IN  ENGLISH  COMPOSITION 

During  the  summer  just  past  the  family  of  one  of  our  colleagues  met 
with  a  distressing  loss  in  the  death  by  accident  of  a  son,  David  Blair 
McLaughlin,  a  student  in  the  Colleges  of  the  University.  He  was  a 
young  man  of  rare  promise  and  character.  To  commemorate  his  name 
by  giving  an  impetus  especially  to  the  line  of  scholarship  in  which  his 
especial  interests  lay  his  parents  have  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  Board 
of  Trustees  the  sum  of  $1,000  as  the  principal  sum  of  a  foundation,  the 
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interest  of  which  sum  is  to  be  used  in  awarding  an  annual  prize  for 
excellence  in  the  work  of  the  writing  of  English  prose.  The  conditions 
of  the  award  have  been  made  in  such  form  as  to  be  satisfactory  mutually 
to  the  Department  of  English  and  to  the  donors.  In  accepting  this  gift 
the  Board  of  Trustees  confidently  believes  that  it  will  be  the  means  of 
connecting  the  name  of  the  young  man  who  is  gone  with  some  of  the 
best  work  of  the  Department  of  English  through  many  generations  yet 
to  come,  and  the  Trustees  tender  sincere  thanks  and  appreciation  to 
Professor  and  Mrs.  McLaughlin. 

THE  CHARLES  R.  CRANE  RUSSIAN  FOUNDATION 

An  interesting  gift  in  the  Autumn  Quarter  was  that  of  Mr.  Charles 
R.  Crane,  of  Chicago,  for  establishing  and  maintaining  for  a  term  of  years 
the  work  of  instruction  in  the  Russian  language,  literature,  and  insti- 
tutions. On  the  basis  of  this  gift  Mr.  Samuel  N.  Harper  has  been 
appointed  to  an  assistant  professorship  in  Russian  and  will  begin  the 
work  of  instruction  at  the  opening  of  the  Winter  Quarter.  Arrange- 
ments will  be  made  later  for  occasional  lectures  by  eminent  specialists 
on  the  subject  of  Russia,  and  generous  provision  has  been  made  for  the 
purchase  of  books  and  periodicals.  The  University  extends  cordial 
thanks  to  Mr.  Crane  for  the  generosity  which  makes  this  addition  to 
the  work  of  the  University  possible. 

STATUS  OF  THE  NEW   BUILDINGS 

The  several  buildings  which  are  under  process  of  construction  at 
the  present  time  are  the  Howard  Taylor  Ricketts  Laboratory,  the 
Classics  Building,  the  Julius  Rosenwald  Hall,  and  the  Ida  Noyes  Hall. 

The  Ricketts  Laboratory,  erected  just  north  of  the  Psychology 
Laboratory  on  Ellis  Avenue,  will  be  devoted  to  the  Departments  of 
Pathology  and  of  Hygiene  and  Bacteriology.  The  building,  which  is 
now  completed,  will  be  occupied  at  the  opening  of  the  Winter  Quarter. 
The  total  cost  is  $56,000,  and  as  it  has  been  constructed  under  the 
constant  advice  of  the  members  of  the  departments  concerned  it  will  be 
a  very  useful  laboratory.  It  will  not  merely  be  a  large  addition  to  the 
resources  of  the  departments  concerned,  but  the  transfer  of  these  depart- 
ments from  the  Hull  Laboratories  will  afford  welcome  relief,  especially 
to  the  Departments  of  Zoology  and  Anatomy.  The  name  of  the  new 
building  has  been  selected  by  the  Board  of  Trustees  to  commemorate  one 
of  the  brilliant  young  members  of  our  own  staff,  who  met  an  untimely 
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death  in  Mexico  in  19 10  while  engaged  in  a  very  important  research  on 
the  subject  of  typhus  fever. 

The  Classics  Building  is  under  roof  and  the  work  is  proceeding 
rapidly  on  the  interior.  It  is  hoped  that  this  building  will  be  ready  for 
occupancy  in  the  next  Spring  Quarter.  Details  as  to  construction  and 
cost  will  be  given  at  the  next  Convocation. 

The  Julius  Rosenwald  Hall,  for  the  Departments  of  Geology  and 
Geography,  is  practically  completed  and  will  be  occupied  in  the  Winter 
Quarter  by  these  departments.  This  building,  made  possible  by  the 
gift  of  $250,000  by  Mr.  Julius  Rosenwald  of  our  Board  of  Trustees,  will 
admirably  meet  one  of  the  most  pressing  needs  of  the  University  at  the 
present  time.  The  departments  in  question  have  been  greatly  cramped 
in  their  quarters  in  the  Walker  Museum  and  will  find  commodious  rooms 
for  their  various  activities  in  the  new  building,  and  at  the  same  time  will 
release  the  Walker  Museum  for  the  primary  purpose  for  which  it  was 
originally  erected.  The  dedication  of  the  Rosenwald  Hall  may  be 
expected  as  a  part  of  the  exercises  of  the  Convocation  in  March,  1915. 

For  the  Ida  Noyes  Hall  ground  was  broken  on  the  Midway  front 
between  Woodlawn  and  Kimbark  avenues  in  November,  and  the  work 
is  proceeding  rapidly.  The  contracts  call  for  the  completion  of  the 
foundation  ready  for  the  cut-stone  work  by  the  15  th  of  January  next,  for 
the  completion  of  the  cut-stone  work  by  the  15th  of  July  next,  and  for 
the  completion  of  the  entire  structure  by  the  15th  of  January,  1916. 
This  building,  or  rather  group  of  buildings,  as  it  comprises  the  functions 
performed  for  the  men  by  the  Bartlett  Gymnasium,  the  Reynolds  Club, 
and  the  Hutchinson  Commons,  will  be  one  of  the  most  comprehensive 
and  beautiful  features  in  the  quadrangles.  The  service  it  will  render 
cannot  fail  to  be  of  enormous  value  to  the  life  of  the  women  of  the  Uni- 
versity, and  I  speak  moderately  in  saying  that  they  are  looking  forward 
with  profound  interest  to  the  work  which  will  cover  the  year  just 
approaching.  The  generous  gift  of  Mr.  La  Verne  Noyes  in  memory  of 
his  wife  has  already  made  many  happy  hearts  in  the  University  and 
will  make  many  more  in  the  years  to  come. 

THE  CLASS-OF-1914  GIFT 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  held  October  20,  1914,  the 
gift  of  the  Class  of  1914  was  formally  accepted.  This  gift  amounts  to 
$500  and  may  be  increased.  It  was  given  to  "perpetuate  in  material 
form  the  experience  and  opportunity  of  a  collegiate  education  and  the 
pleasant  memories  and  associations  of  our  four  years  at  the  University 
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of  Chicago,  and  believing  that  our  appreciation  and  sympathy  to  those 
ends  may  be  best  expressed  in  a  memorial  which  will  enable  others  who 
follow  to  partake  of  a  like  opportunity."  The  gift  is  to  be  administered 
as  a  loan  fund.  Money  will  be  loaned  in  small  amounts  to  deserving 
students  in  the  undergraduate  departments  "who  are  dependent  on  their 
own  resources  in  securing  an  education."  The  designations  of  the 
beneficiaries  of  this  fund  are  to  be  made  by  the  Dean  of  the  Faculties  of 
the  University  and  a  member  of  the  class  of  1914  residing  in  Chicago. 

A  NEW  TRUSTEE 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  held  October  27,  1914,  a 
vacancy  caused  by  the  resignation  of  Mr.  Frederic  A.  Delano,  owing 
to  his  appointment  to  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  at  Washington,  was 
filled  by  the  election  of  Mr.  Harold  H.  Swift,  a  graduate  of  the  Colleges 
of  the  University  in  the  class  of  1907.  Mr.  Swift  is  the  first  of  the  alumni 
of  the  new  University  to  be  elected  to  the  Board  of  Trustees.  The  old 
University  has  been  represented  in  the  Board  from  the  beginning,  the 
present  members  being  Judge  Frederick  A.  Smith  of  the  class  of  1866 
and  Mr.  Eli  B.  Felsenthal  of  the  class  of  1878.  The  choice  of  Mr.  Swift 
is  an  action  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  very  interesting  to  the  alumni,  and, 
for  that  matter,  to  all  friends  of  the  University.  It  may  be  added  that 
he  was  chosen  not  merely  because  he  was  a  graduate  of  the  University 
but  also  for  his  own  especial  personal  fitness. 
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By  J.  SPENCER  DICKERSON,  Secretary 
APPOINTMENTS 

O.  F.  Hedenburg,  Research  Instructor  in  the  Department  of  Chem- 
istry, from  October  i,  1914. 

Harold  G.  Moulton,  promoted  to  be  Assistant  Professor  in  the 
Department  of  Political  Economy,  from  October  1,  19 14. 

Richard  Offner,  Instructor  in  the  History  of  Art,  from  January  1, 

Frank  C.  Becht,  Assistant  Professor  in  the  Department  of  Physiol- 
ogy, from  January  1,  191 5. 

Samuel  Northrup  Harper,  Assistant  Professor  of  the  Russian  Lan- 
guage and  Institutions,  from  January  1,  1915.  In  this  connection 
funds  have  been  provided  for  public  lectures  on  Russian  or  other  Slavic 
history  and  institutions  and  for  the  purchase  of  books  and  periodicals 
relating  to  these  subjects. 

The  Board  of  Trustees  has  voted  to  appoint  a  member  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Louvain,  Belgium,  to  give  instruction  in  the  University 
during  the  Winter  and  Spring  quarters.  President  Judson  has  made 
arrangements  by  which  Professor  L.  Van  der  Essen  of  Louvain  will 
teach  in  the  Department  of  History. 

RESIGNATIONS 

The  Board  of  Trustees  has  accepted  the  resignations  of  the  following: 

Frederic  B.  Garver,  Instructor  in  Political  Economy. 

R.  Myron  Strong,  Instructor  in  Zoology. 

Annette  Butler,  Teacher  in  the  Elementary  School,  School  of  Education. 

Harvey  N.  Sollenberger,  Instructor  in  Physical  Education,  School  of  Education. 

Katherine  M.  Slaught,  Instructor  in  French,  School  of  Education. 

Mary  M.  Jones,  Instructor  in  Home  Economics,  College  of  Education. 

LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

The  Board  of  Trustees  has  granted  leave  of  absence  to: 

Franck  Schoell,  Instructor  in  the  Department  of  Romance,  at  present  with  his 
regiment  in  France. 
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THE  CLASS-OF-1914  GIFT 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  held  October  20,  19 14,  the 
gift  of  the  Class  of  19 14  was  formally  accepted.  This  gift  amounts  to 
$500  and  may  be  increased.  It  was  given  to  "perpetuate  in  material 
form  the  experience  and  opportunity  of  a  collegiate  education  and  the 
pleasant  memories  and  associations  of  our  four  years  at  the  University 
of  Chicago,  and  believing  that  our  appreciation  and  sympathy  to  those 
ends  may  best  be  expressed  in  a  memorial  which  will  enable  others  who 
follow  to  partake  of  a  like  opportunity."  The  gift  is  to  be  administered 
as  a  loan  fund.  Money  will  be  loaned  in  small  amounts  to  deserving 
students  in  the  undergraduate  departments  "who  are  dependent  on 
their  own  resources  in  securing  an  education."  The  designations  of  the 
beneficiaries  of  this  fund  are  to  be  made  by  the  Dean  of  the  Faculties 
of  the  University  and  a  member  of  the  Class  of  19 14  residing  in  Chicago. 

A  NEW  TRUSTEE 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  held  October  27,  1914, 
Mr.  Harold  H.  Swift  was  elected  as  trustee  as  successor  to  Mr.  Frederic 
A.  Delano,  resigned. 

RICKETTS  LABORATORY 

The  Board  of  Trustees  has  voted  to  name  the  new  Laboratory  for 
the  Department  of  Bacteriology  and  Pathology,  "The  Howard  Taylor 
Ricketts  Laboratory"  in  honor  of  the  late  Assistant  Professor  of 
Pathology.  The  memorial  tablet  to  be  placed  in  the  new  building  will 
bear  the  following  dedication: 

In  Memory  of 

HOWARD  TAYLOR  RICKETTS 

1871        -        1910 

Assistant  Professor  of  Pathology 

IN   THE 

University  of  Chicago 
whose  career,  marked  by  enthusiasm 
and  rare  ability  in  medical  research, 
was  cut  short  by  typhus  fever  con- 
tracted during  his  investigation  of 
that  disease  in  the  city  of  mexico. 

STAGG  FIELD 

The  Board  of  Trustees  at  its  meeting  held  October  27,  1914,  voted 
to  change  the  name  of  the  Athletic  Field  to  Stagg  Field  in  recognition 
of  Amos  Alonzo  Stagg,  Professor  and  Director  of  the  Department 
of  Physical  Culture. 
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CHICAGO  THEOLOGICAL  SEMINARY 

The  Board  of  Trustees  at  the  meeting  held  December  15,  19 14, 
adopted  a  "Memorandum  of  Agreement  between  Affiliated  Theological 
Seminaries  and  the  University  of  Chicago"  which  sets  forth  the  terms 
upon  which  theological  seminaries  may  be  allied  with  the  University. 
On  the  basis  of  this  agreement  the  Board  of  Trustees  authorized  the 
affiliation  of  the  Chicago  Theological  Seminary  (Congregational)  with 
the  University.  The  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Chicago  Theological 
Seminary  has  authorized  the  removal  of  the  Seminary  to  the  neigh- 
borhood of  the  University  campus  and  its  affiliation  with  the  University. 

IDA  NOYES  HALL 

Contracts  were  let  in  December  for  the  construction  of  Ida  Noyes 
Hall,  the  new  building  which  is  to  provide  the  facilities  of  a  clubhouse, 
an  assembly  hall,  a  gymnasium,  and  dining  commons  for  women  students. 
It  has  been  made  possible  by  the  generous  gift  of  Mr.  La  Verne  Noyes 
and  is  to  be  a  memorial  of  his  wife.  The  building,  which  is  to  have 
a  frontage  of  240  feet,  is  to  face  the  Midway  Plaisance  and  to  be  placed 
between  Woodlawn  and  Kimbark  avenues.  The  cost  of  the  building 
is  estimated  at  $475,000. 

DAVID  BLAIR  MCLAUGHLIN  PRIZE 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Board  held  December  15,  1914,  the  offer  of 
Professor  A.  C.  McLaughlin,  of  the  Department  of  History,  to  create  by 
the  gift  of  $1,000  the  David  Blair  McLaughlin  Prize  was  accepted. 
The  income  from  the  gift  is  to  be  used  as  a  prize  to  be  "awarded 
annually  to  a  student  having  credit  for  more  than  two  years  of  college 
work,  who  has  shown  special  skill  and  sense  of  form  in  the  writing  of 
English  prose." 
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EXCERPTS    FROM  A  REPORT  TO  THE    PRESI- 
DENT BY  THE  DEAN  OF  THE  FACULTIES 
OF  ARTS,  LITERATURE,  AND  SCIENCE1 

i 

CONTEMPORARY  IDEALS  OF  THE  AMERICAN  COLLEGE 

Two  marked  tendencies  of  somewhat  divergent  character  are  dis- 
cernible in  the  contemporary  development  of  the  American  college. 
On  the  one  hand  is  the  disposition  to  make  the  college  stand  out  sharply 
against  the  professional  school,  to  make  it  the  embodiment  of  so-called 
"liberal"  education,  shunning  every  overt  evidence  of  immediate  utility 
in  the  training  which  it  offers.  Over  against  this  conception,  which 
finds  its  most  typical  representatives  in  the  older  New  England  colleges, 
stands  the  movement  to  incorporate  into  the  college  a  moderate  amount 
of  work  explicitly  preliminary  to  the  professional  interests — including 
in  the  term  "professional"  such  fields  as  those  of  commerce  and  industry. 
This  tendency  perhaps  finds  its  most  extreme  embodiment  in  the  college 
divisions  of  some  of  the  state  universities.  But  in  varying  degree  it  has 
made  its  way  into  many  of  the  leading  universities  of  all  kinds  through- 
out the  country.  It  will  repay  us  to  examine  briefly  certain  of  the 
features  of  these  dual  tendencies. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  defenders  of  the  "liberal-culture" 
type  of  college  have  in  mind  a  positive  and  explicit  program  to  be 
executed  in  accordance  with  a  specific  ideal  of  collegiate  education. 
When,  however,  we  scrutinize  the  actual  materials  offered  to  students 
in  carrying  out  this  program,  we  find  it  differs  from  that  offered  by  col- 
leges organized  on  the  other  principle  chiefly  in  the  absence  of  certain 
kinds  of  subject-matter.  The  college  of  the  more  utilitarian  type 
offers  more  kinds  of  material  and  organizes  these  materials  in  a  some- 
what different  fashion.  So  far,  then,  as  concerns  its  educational  subject- 
matter,  the  liberal  college  is  defined,  in  comparison  with  the  other 

'The  first  two  sections  of  this  report  were  presented  in  1913,  but  are  now  pub- 
lished for  the  first  time.  The  subsequent  section  deals  with  legislation  enacted  by 
the  Faculty  of  Arts,  Literature,  and  Science  in  191 4. 
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variety  of  institution,  negatively,  not  positively — it  omits  much  which 
the  other  includes.  The  different  spirit  in  which  the  two  sorts  of  institu- 
tion do  their  work  is  of  course  still  to  be  reckoned  with.  It  may  involve 
much  or  little. 

To  be  more  specific,  the  two  groups  of  institutions  offer  in  common 
work  in  the  ancient  and  modern  languages,  in  philosophy,  mathematics, 
economics,  and  political  science,  in  physics,  chemistry,  biology,  and  the 
earth  sciences.  In  general  there  is  a  tendency  in  the  liberal  college  to 
emphasize  the  humanities,  and  perhaps  a  corresponding  tendency  in  the 
other  type  of  college  to  emphasize  somewhat  more  actively  the  natural 
sciences.  But  the  more  radical  divergence  occurs  at  the  point  where 
courses  specifically  preparatory  for  law,  medicine,  or  divinity,  for 
example,  begin  to  make  their  appearance.  Much  of  comparative 
anatomy  may  find  place  in  a  course  on  general  zoology  without  eliciting 
serious  objection  from  the  liberal-culturist.  But  a  course  on  human 
anatomy  designed  to  be  of  use  for  a  student  looking  toward  a  course 
in  medicine  is  likely  to  occasion  severe  protest.  Moreover,  if  it  is 
brought  into  context  with  courses  in  physiology,  physics,  and  chemistry, 
the  damage  is  viewed  as  irreparable.  Liberal  culture  has  been  sold  out 
to  a  shallow  and  premature  utilitarianism!  Hebrew,  though  not 
commonly  taught  in  colleges  of  the  liberal-culture  type,  might  present 
perhaps  as  genuine  a  claim  as  Italian  or  Spanish.  But  if  it  appears  as 
preliminary  to  a  theological  career,  it  suffers  the  taint  of  practical 
utility.  Constitutional  history  is  sometimes  taught  in  colleges  not 
connected  with  a  law  school  and  when  so  offered  is  not  considered  devoid 
of  cultural  value.  But  if  offered  in  a  group  of  related  subjects  like 
economic  history  and  political  science,  and  wTith  special  intent  to  furnish 
a  satisfactory  introduction  to  a  law-school  course,  it  becomes  immediately 
taboo  for  the  "liberal"  college. 

It  is  the  writer's  belief,  based  upon  an  extended  study  of  college 
catalogues,  that  a  dispassionate  survey  of  the  materials  actually  available 
for  college  work  and  at  present  incorporated  in  the  curricula  of  the 
colleges  of  the  two  kinds  under  consideration  will  indicate  that  very 
little  material  now  employed  in  any  college  of  high  grade  could  be 
excluded  from  the  liberal  college  on  the  sole  ground  of  intrinsic  unfitness. 
The  crux  of  the  issue  is  really  to  be  found  in  the  organizing  of  a  group 
of  materials  propaedeutic  to  a  specific  practical  aim  and  in  the  injection 
into  the  mind  of  the  student  of  ideals  and  purposes  of  a  professional 
character  as  contrasted  with  those  of  an  intellectually  more  disinterested 
variety. 
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The  advocates  of  the  exclusively  liberal-culture  ideal  have  commonly 
based  their  case  on  two  main  considerations.  On  the  one  hand,  they 
urge  that  professional  aims  are  per  se  narrow  and  somewhat  selfish  and 
that  they  ought  not  to  be  allowed  to  intrude  themselves  until  the  mind 
has  been  enriched  to  the  fullest  extent  with  nobler  and  more  generous 
ideals.  On  the  other  hand,  they  maintain  that  professional  work  is 
better  done  when  superposed  on  the  broader  foundations  of  four  full 
years  of  non-professional  training.  We  have  seen  that  so  far  as  concerns 
the  material  of  study  the  actual  practice  of  institutions  nominally 
pursuing  the  two  different  directions  does  not  greatly  vary.  Their 
ideals  and  aims  vary  radically  and  we  may  be  sure  that  the  actual 
academic  atmosphere  of  the  two  are  disparate.  When  we  face  the  ques- 
tion whether  a  professional  and  business  career  is  pursued  to  greater 
advantage  if  based  upon  four  years  of  college  work  wholly  free  of  refer- 
ence to  any  subsequent  calling,  we  come  upon  divided  opinion  among 
experts.  Indeed,  in  this  connection,  the  value  of  any  college  training 
has  been  much  questioned. 

In  point  of  fact  the  most  common  practice  among  colleges  which 
encourage  work  of  a  pre-professional  type  is  to  permit  the  student  to 
enter  upon  such  specialization  sometime  during  the  second  or  third 
year  of  his  collegiate  residence,  reserving  the  first  year  or  two  for  the 
work  nominally  of  a  more  liberal  character.  The  actual  issue  among 
our  protagonists  accordingly  affects  the  last  year  or  two  of  the  ordinary 
college  course  and  not  the  entire  four  years.  And  even  here  we  must 
again  remember  that  the  issue  concerns  specific  topics  less  than  it  does 
the  grouping  together  of  a  series  of  such  topics  with  explicitly  pro- 
fessional aim. 

It  is  commonly  asserted  and  probably  generally  believed  that  pro- 
fessional work  of  a  higher  grade  can  be  done  with  the  graduates  of  a 
four-year  college  course  than  with  these  same  men  taken  two  years 
earlier.  If  the  two  final  years  of  college  work  have  not  been  wholly 
wasted,  this  conclusion  ought  not  to  be  open  to  serious  challenge.  But 
the  comparison  in  the  form  in  which  it  is  usually  made  is  somewhat 
fallacious.  The  graduate  of  a  combined  six-year  law  and  arts  course, 
or  medicine  and  science  course,  ought  not  to  be  compared  at  the  moment 
of  graduation  with  the  man  who  has  put  four  years  of  professional  train- 
ing on  top  of  a  four  years'  college  course.  The  men  should  be  compared 
age  for  age.  Is  the  first  man,  after  two  years  of  practice  of  his  profession, 
ahead  of,  or  behind,  the  new  graduate  of  the  eight  years'  course  ?  And 
what  of  the  conditions  when  the  first  man  has  been  out  of  the  professional 
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school  ten  years  and  the  second  man  eight?  Which  type  of  man 
"arrives"  most  promptly,  judged  by  age,  and  which  man  goes  farthest 
in  the  long  run?  The  answer  to  these  questions,  put  in  this  form,  is 
not  wholly  clear  as  yet,  although  a  great  deal  of  presumptive  evidence 
in  favor  of  the  earlier  start  is  beginning  to  appear.  The  serious  social 
and  economic  disadvantages  of  the  more  time-consuming  procedure 
require  very  conclusive  evidence  on  the  scientific  and  professional  side 
to  outweigh  them. 

If  now  we  inquire  what  are  the  apparent  differences  in  the  actual 
student  life  and  atmosphere  of  colleges  conducted  with  regard  to  one  or 
other  of  the  ideals  we  have  been  considering,  we  shall  find  on  the  whole 
a  situation  somewhat  of  the  following  kind.  It  has  long  been  a  matter 
of  familiar  comment  that  the  standards  of  work  peculiar  to  the  better 
technical  and  professional  schools  are  much  more  severe  and  unequivocal 
than  those  cultivated  in  the  colleges.  Indeed,  so  true  is  this  that 
students  not  infrequently  express  their  intention  to  invite  their  souls 
and  loaf  comfortably  while  in  college  with  the  expectation  of  turning 
over  a  new  leaf  and  going  to  work  seriously  when  they  get  into  business 
or  into  a  professional  school.  Nor  is  this  attitude  confined  to  students. 
Not  a  few  graduates  defend  the  college  as  a  place  of  agreeable  com- 
panionship and  the  not  too  arduous  pursuit  of  polite  learning.  They 
object  vociferously  to  the  introduction  into  it  of  the  strenuous  con- 
ceptions of  the  technical  school. 

On  the  whole,  if  one  may  trust  general  report — for  such  matters 
hardly  lend  themselves  to  objective  determination — the  problem  of 
keeping  alive  even  reasonable  standards  of  application  and  accomplish- 
ment is  much  more  serious  in  institutions  where  liberal  culture  is  the 
only  plant  that  blooms  than  in  institutions  given  over  in  greater  or  less 
degree  to  ideals  of  a  more  practical  kind.  Experience  certainly  indicates 
that,  with  all  due  regard  to  the  exceptional  youth,  it  is  very  difficult  to 
command  the  vital  interest  and  respect  of  the  average  college  student 
for  studies  which  have  in  his  eyes  no  obvious  utility.  We  recognize 
of  course  that  the  inspiring  teacher  may  by  virtue  of  the  sheer  force  and 
charm  of  his  personality  instil  interest  and  devotion  where  the  less- 
gifted  instructor  would  fail  utterly.  In  proportion,  however,  as  we  get 
a  professional,  practical  attitude  of  mind  established  in  the  students 
does  the  necessity  for  the  superlatively  endowed  teacher  decrease. 
Consequently,  we  find  many  of  our  culture-forcing  institutions  resorting 
to  all  sorts  of  devices  to  stimulate  and  maintain  an  intellectual  interest 
which  ought  to  be,  but  is  not,  begotten  by  the  work  itself. 
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THE  COLLEGE   IN  ITS   RELATIONS   TO   THE   GRADUATE   SCHOOL  AND 
TO   SECONDARY  EDUCATION 

Whether  we  direct  our  attention  to  the  "liberal-culture"  college 
or  the  other  variety,  we  are  equally  impressed  by  the  somewhat  anoma- 
lous relations  which  they  sustain  to  the  secondary  schools  on  the  one 
hand  and  to  the  graduate  schools  on  the  other.  College  work  is  sup- 
posedly different  from  high-school  work  and  the  later  parts  of  the  college 
course  are,  in  theory  at  least,  of  a  somewhat  different  character  from  those 
of  the  freshman  and  sophomore  periods.  In  point  of  fact,  what  is  the 
real  case?  Let  us  consider  the  graduate  school  first,  meaning  by  the 
term,  for  the  moment,  the  graduate  division  of  Arts,  Literature,  and 
Science,  conferring  the  degrees  A.M.  and  Ph.D. 

Some  hardy  idealists  would  recognize  as  graduate  work  only  such 
as  is  specifically  of  a  research  character.  The  practice  of  our  graduate 
schools  is,  however,  quite  different,  and  we  find  the  courses  listed  are 
for  the  most  part  simply  more  advanced,  but  in  other  respects  not 
materially  different  from  those  offered  in  the  senior  year  in  college.  The 
arbitrary  nature  of  any  sharp  division  between  the  college  and  the 
graduate  school  is  revealed  in  the  frequent  presence,  in  "graduate 
courses,"  of  advanced  undergraduate  students.  And  conversely,  it  is 
no  unusual  thing  to  find  graduate  students  in  certain  undergraduate 
courses.  In  other  words,  the  graduate  school  is  designed  for  persons 
expecting  to  become  specialists,  but  it  overlaps  both  in  subject-matter 
and  in  method  not  a  little  of  the  more  advanced  work  of  the  college. 
Indeed,  colleges  not  infrequently  encourage  the  beginning  of  research. 
Whether  such  research  is  often  worthy  of  the  name  and  whether  in  any 
case  it  represents  the  wisest  investment  of  the  student's  time  and  energy, 
we  need  not  attempt  to  determine.  The  main  point  to  recognize  is  that 
the  college  merges  into  the  graduate  school  by  gradual  stages.  The 
student  who  has  been  pursuing  Latin  throughout  his  college  course,  and 
who  then  enters  the  graduate  school  to  continue  this  work,  is  not  likely 
to  remark  any  material  change  in  the  methods  by  which  most  of  his 
instructors  conduct  their  courses.  He  may  possibly  get  into  a  seminar 
for  the  first  time  and  presently  he  may  begin  upon  a  thesis.  But  in  the 
main  his  studies  will  simply  continue  farther  along  the  line  of  work  he 
has  already  entered  upon. 

A  few  American  institutions,  stimulated  by  the  example  of  the 
German  university  and  as  a  result  of  observing  that  the  German  boy 
fresh  out  of  the  gymnasium  is  substantially  at  the  same  point  as  a  well- 
trained  American  boy  completing  his  sophomore  year,  have  attempted 
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to  begin  definite  specialization  at  this  point  by  obliging  the  student 
to  choose  at  this  time  a  major  and  a  minor  (or  a  two-minor)  course  of 
study  with  a  thesis,  as  a  method  of  securing  the  Bachelor's  degree. 
Not  a  few  institutions  have  carried  a  similar  plan  even  farther,  under 
the  name  of  the  "group  system"  (though  generally  with  elimination 
of  the  thesis),  by  inviting  such  a  choice  of  specialized  subjects  at  an 
earlier  period  in  the  college  course.  Whatever  the  merits  or  defects 
of  these  plans  they  may  at  least  serve  to  confirm  still  more  fully  our 
observation  that  no  sharp  boundaries  mark  off  graduate  school  and 
college.  Such  boundaries  as  exist  are  in  large  measure  determined  by 
nominal  ideals  and  aims,  not  by  intrinsic  subject-matter  and  in  no 
uniform  way  by  method. 

If  we  turn  now  to  the  relation  of  the  college  to  the  secondary  school, 
a  similarly  anomalous  situation  presents  itself.  We  are  obliged  to 
distinguish  somewhat  at  the  outset  between  the  college  preparatory 
school  and  the  public  high  school.  The  former,  recognizing  only  the 
obligation  to  train  for  college,  and  often  for  a  particular  college  at  that, 
has  been  secondary  in  every  sense  of  the  term,  and,  in  transferring  from 
such  a  school  to  a  good  college,  a  boy  may  often  feel  that  he  has  entered 
into  a  much  larger  atmosphere.  On  the  other  hand,  some  of  these 
schools,  and  especially  the  better  ones  of  a  residential  character,  have  a 
most  excellent  tone,  which  only  the  best  colleges  are  likely  to  equal. 
The  public  high  school,  on  the  other  hand,  has  training  for  college  as 
only  one  of  a  number  of  obligations  and  often  by  no  means  the  most 
important  one.  Many  things  may  be  taught  in  such  a  school  which 
would  never  appear  in  a  mere  college  preparatory  academy.  The 
student's  intellectual  outlook  is  moderately  certain  to  be  affected  by  this 
fact  and  his  consciousness  of  change  when  he  gets  into  college  is  likely 
to  bear  some  relation  to  the  attitude  of  the  college  toward  these  topics. 

Such  differences  as  these,  however,  are  entirely  swamped  in  the 
similarities  which  the  two  types  of  school  display  toward  one  another 
and  in  their  relations  to  the  college.  In  its  original  conception  the  col- 
lege did  not  include  work  done  in  the  school,  and  so  long  as  the  curricula 
of  the  schools  remained  simple  and  relatively  stereotyped  no  serious 
anomalies  existed.  But  with  the  enrichment  of  the  school  course  by  the 
multifarious  materials  of  modern  knowledge,  a  new  situation  rapidly 
developed,  leading  to  the  peculiar  condition  of  today.  The  evolution 
of  these  conditions  has  been  affected  in  a  marked  degree  by  the  policy 
of  the  colleges  which  until  very  recently  have  substantially  dictated  just 
what  the  boy  coming  to  college  should  do  in  his  school  course.     But  even 
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had  there  been  no  dictation,  many  of  the  features  of  the  present  case 
would  inevitably  have  been  encountered.  Here  is  a  good  modern 
school  offering  four  years  of  Latin  and  English,  two  years  of  Greek, 
German,  French,  and  history,  three  years  of  mathematics,  a  year  or 
two  of  physics,  chemistry,  biology,  and  some  work  in  the  earth  sciences, 
with  an  indefinite  amount  of  shopwork  and  drawing.  It  is  practically 
out  of  the  question  for  a  boy  to  cover  all  of  this  ground  in  four  years. 
He  accordingly  postpones  to  his  college  days  one  or  another  part  of  the 
program,  knowing  that  if  the  work  is  not  secured  in  school  it  can  be 
obtained  later  in  college. 

Possibly  this  situation  would  not  call  for  any  serious  searching  of 
the  heart  if  the  things  which  were  postponed  from  school  were  all  of  a 
relatively  advanced  character,  like  the  third  year  of  mathematics  or  the 
fourth  year  of  Latin  and  English.  But  this  is  not  the  case.  It  is  often 
the  beginning  work  in  a  modern  language  which  is  postponed.  The 
colleges  are  accordingly  offering  a  considerable  amount  of  work  which 
is  in  every  sense  of  the  word  elementary  secondary  material.  The 
amount  offered  of  such  strictly  secondary  work  naturally  varies  from 
college  to  college,  but  it  is  everywhere  important  and  is  likely  to  consti- 
tute a  considerable  fraction  of  the  first  two  years  of  the  college  course. 

This  practice  of  the  colleges  is  commonly  defended  on  two  grounds: 
(i)  That  it  is  unavoidable  under  contemporary  conditions.  The  colleges 
must  accept  the  students  sent  up  by  the  secondary  school  and  furnish 
them  such  things  as  are  educationally  reasonable,  even  though  many 
of  these  might  most  appropriately  be  confined  to  the  secondary  stages. 
(2)  That  the  work  in  college  is  done  in  a  more  mature  and  thorough  way; 
that  it  is  done  more  rapidly  and  on  the  whole  more  satisfactorily;  that 
it  is  only  nominally,  therefore,  the  same  thing  as  that  offered  by  the 
school.  It  is  further  urged  by  some  competent  observers  that  occa- 
sionally a  student  is  met  with  who  is  quite  incompetent  at  fifteen  to 
handle  a  subject  which  at  eighteen  he  may  deal  with  successfully. 
Mathematics  affords  a  specific  instance  of  the  kind  of  thing  in  mind. 
No  doubt  there  is  truth  in  the  contention,  but  it  should  be  brought  into 
context  with  the  contrary  case,  e.g.,  the  modern  language  which  might 
have  been  mastered  easily  at  thirteen  or  fourteen,  but  which  at  twenty 
presents  serious  difficulties. 

One  best  gets  the  full  force  of  the  issue,  perhaps,  when  one  inquires 
on  what  grounds  beginning  French  and  German  can  be  regarded  as 
studies  of  collegiate  grade.  One  might  put  the  same  question  concern- 
ing beginning  Greek  and  no  doubt,  if  present  tendencies  persist,  we  may 
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find  ourselves  raising  a  similar  question  before  long  about  elementary 
Latin.  Hebrew  and  Sanskrit  and  the  Scandinavian  languages  present 
a  similar  though  less  frequent  problem,  the  most  striking  immediate 
difference  being  found  in  the  fact  that  while  few  schools  offer  the  latter 
(just  as  few  offer  Spanish  and  Italian),  practically  all  good  schools  offer 
Latin,  French,  and  German,  and  many  offer  Greek. 

If  there  are  any  relatively  definite  dividing  lines  between  school  and 
college  to  be  found  in  subject-matter  as  such,  elementary  work  in  a 
modern  language  of  western  Europe  would  certainly  seem  to  fall  in  the 
secondary  division.  It  calls  for  intellectual  activities  of  a  very  simple 
kind,  and  certainly  of  no  higher  order  than  much  of  the  work  in  a  high 
school.  Not  until  the  mechanics  of  the  language  is  sufficiently  mastered 
to  permit  a  critical  appreciation  of  its  construction  as  a  whole,  of  its 
historical  derivation,  of  its  literature,  its  forms  and  peculiarities — not 
until  such  a  stage  is  reached  have  we  work  reasonably  to  be  regarded 
as  collegiate  in  caliber.  A  similar  thing  may  be  said  of  Greek  and 
Latin,  with  the  proviso  that  these  languages  are  in  some  respects  more 
complex  in  their  structure  and  so  put  a  somewhat  greater  strain  on  the 
individual  seeking  to  master  them.  But  fundamentally  the  case  is 
not  generically  different  from  that  of  the  modern  language. 

This  statement  would  need  to  be  qualified  in  so  far  as  the  modern 
languages  are  taught  by  the  so-called  "natural  method."  The  classical 
languages  are  almost  invariably  presented  in  a  rationalistic  manner, 
which  differentiates  the  discipline  they  involve  somewhat  distinctly 
from  that  gained  from  a  modern  language  taught  imitatively  in  large  part 
through  the  ear.  But  college  and  high-school  teaching  of  modern 
language  is  still  widely  conducted  on  the  pattern  of  the  classical  lan- 
guages, and  until  very  recent  years  this  method  has  been  almost  exclu- 
sively employed  in  American  schools. 

Now,  it  may  be  argued,  and  with  some  force,  that  such  a  distinction 
between  secondary  and  collegiate  work  is  arbitrary  and  in  a  measure 
artificial.  But  it  is  not  arbitrary  to  maintain  that,  on  the  whole,  college 
work  is  and  ought  to  be  characterized  by  processes  of  thought  which 
go  definitely  beyond  merely  memoriter  forms  of  acquirement,  which  go 
beyond  the  mastery  of  very  elementary  material  of  any  branch  of  learn- 
ing, and  which  require  some  degree  of  independence  in  manipulation. 

Meantime  we  are  confronted  ever  and  again  by  the  assertion  already 
cited  that  whatever  might  be  the  condition  in  an  educational  Utopia, 
at  present  we  must  take  our  students  where  the  secondary  school  leaves 
them  and  supply  such  deficiencies  as  may  exist  in  their  training — give 
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them  beginning  French  and  German  if  they  wish  it  and  failed  to  acquire 
it  in  the  school. 

Apparently  there  are  three  possible  replies  to  this  assertion.  One 
is  represented  by  the  current  practice  of  the  day,  i.e.,  let  the  college  give 
as  much  secondary  work  as  is  necessary  to  satisfy  the  demands  of  students 
and  the  ambitions  of  college  departments.  Another  is  represented  by 
the  attempt  to  eliminate  forthwith  as  far  as  possible  all  strictly  secondary 
work  like  the  beginnings  of  modern  languages,  the  elements  of  algebra, 
the  rudiments  of  history,  and  the  like.  A  third  plan  contemplates  the 
slow  elimination  of  such  courses,  but  provides  in  the  interim  for  their 
retention  under  a  system  of  discount  whereby  a  lessened  amount  of 
credit  is  accorded  such  courses.  Such  discount  may  be  administered 
in  either  of  two  ways:  (a)  such  courses  may  be  discounted  under  all 
circumstances  and  carry,  let  us  say,  only  half  credit,  or  (b)  they  may  be 
accepted  at  their  face  value  if  taken  in  the  freshman  year  and  thereafter 
suffer  an  increasing  discount  as  time  passes. 

Everyone  who  knows  current  college  conditions  is  aware  that  the 
present  practice  has  many  serious  drawbacks.  It  lowers  the  tone  of 
much  of  the  college  work.  It  burdens  the  college  with  an  enormous 
amount  of  elementary  routine  work  which  is  deadening  in  its  effect 
upon  instructors  and  often  fatal  to  the  development  of  any  considerable 
flexibility  of  program  in  the  courses  offered  by  the  college. 

The  second  alternative  involves  the  grave  disadvantage  of  refusing 
to  give  the  student  work  which  he  may  have  failed  to  get  in  school 
through  no  fault  of  his  own.  It  may  represent  too  little  in  amount  to 
justify  his  attempt  to  secure  it  by  remaining  in  the  school  for  an  entire 
year  or  even  half-year  in  addition  to  his  regular  four  years'  course.  This 
solution  seems  not  unlikely,  however,  to  be  increasingly  adopted  in  the 
near  future,  for  it  seems  highly  probable  that  the  stronger  public  schools 
will  take  on  one  or  more  years  of  additional  work.  This  need,  in  actual 
fact,  represent  very  little  real  addition  to  their  present  curricula,  although 
some  of  them  are  ambitious  to  make  such  additions.  It  may  simply 
represent  the  opportunity  for  a  student  to  pursue  more  of  the  work 
already  offered  by  the  school.  If  this  development  occurs  on  any  con- 
siderable scale,  it  will  relieve  part  of  the  college  difficulty  in  a  very 
fortunate  way.  It  will  instantly  precipitate  the  question,  however, 
of  shortening  the  college  course.     But  of  this,  more  presently. 

The  third  proposition,  already  in  principle  in  partial  operation  in 
at  least  one  institution,  seems  a  not  unreasonable  one  under  present 
conditions  as  affording  a  transition  method.     The  details  would  need 
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careful  scrutiny  and  the  criticism  of  many  persons.  But  in  principle 
one  might  agree  to  allow  full  credit  for  a  course  definitely  of  secondary 
character  only  during  the  freshman  year.  In  the  sophomore  year  it 
would  give  only  two-thirds  credit,  in  the  junior  year  only  one-third 
credit,  and  in  the  senior  year  no  credit  at  all.  Such  a  scheme  would 
advertise  frankly  the  recognition  by  the  college  of  the  exact  policy  it  is 
pursuing;  it  would  encourage  the  securing  of  as  much  as  possible  of  this 
strictly  elementary  work  in  the  schools,  and  it  would  serve  as  notice 
that  at  the  earliest  practicable  day  the  college  would  cease  wholly  to 
deal  in  wares  of  this  kind. 

11 

CURRENT  CONDITIONS   AND   IDEALS   AT  THE    UNIVERSITY   OF  CHICAGO 

On  the  basis  of  these  general  considerations  attention  is  next  directed 
to  the  peculiar  problems  which  confront  us  at  the  University  of  Chicago. 
From  the  first  the  institution  has  been  subjected  to  strong  pressure  to 
develop  the  conventional  American  type  of  undergraduate  college. 
Fraternities  and  sororities,  class  organizations  and  clubs  of  myriad  forms, 
intercollegiate   athletics   and   all    the  paraphernalia    of    the   accepted 

standards  of  college  life   have  been   much   in   evidence Over 

against  this  tendency  there  has  been  arrayed  from  the  first  a  strong 
party  in  the  Faculty,  including  the  President  of  the  University,  which 
believes,  with  President  Wilson,  that  aggressive  means  should  be  taken 
to  prevent  the  side-shows  from  diverting  all  the  patronage  from  the  big 
tent.  These  men  see,  as  their  ideal,  an  institution  in  which  serious 
study  and  the  cultivation  of  intellectual  interests  should  be  paramount, 
in  which  students  should  be  free  from  the  distractions  of  ordinary  college 
life,  with  its  overorganized  and  harassing  maelstrom  of  interests,  in  which 
wholesome  exercise  and  manly  sports  should  find  a  natural  place,  but  in 
which  the  man  of  brains  rather  than  of  brawn  should  be  the  honored 
figure — or  better  still,  the  brawny  man  of  brains. 

Moreover,  this  party  has  from  the  first  estimated  very  highly  the 
place  in  education  of  investigation  and  research.  Indeed,  the  adminis- 
trative policy  of  the  University  has  from  the  beginning  fostered  these 
interests  as  fully  as  possible  and  for  better  or  for  worse — and  sometimes, 
it  must  be  admitted,  it  has  been  for  the  worse.  Many  an  instructor  has 
looked  forward  to  the  time  when  he  might  be  freed  from  the  labor  of 
instruction  to  give  his  entire  time  and  energy  to  research. 

There  seems  to  be  an  almost  irrepressible  inner  impulse  for  the 
modern  college  to  spread  over  into  professional  schools,  and  without 
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inquiring  into  the  reason  for  this  we  have  simply  to  remark  that  the 
University  of  Chicago  has  illustrated  this  tendency  in  a  typical  way. 
The  Divinity  School  was  a  heritage  from  the  past  which  has  existed  side 
by  side  with  the  colleges  since  1892.  The  School  of  Education,  the  Law 
School,  and  the  Medical  courses  are  later  acquisitions.  Certain  of 
these  schools  have  contributed  much  to  the  fostering  of  interest  in 
investigation  and  all  have  added  materially  to  the  spirit  of  serious, 
strenuous  work.  Mingling  as  do  their  students  with  many  of  the  regular 
undergraduates  their  influence  is  an  important  item  in  our  local  situation. 
The  University  rests  on  a  private  foundation,  and  as  such  is  free  of 
legal  restraint  in  determining  the  course  it  shall  pursue.  In  point  of 
fact,  however,  no  institution  can  be  wholly  free,  either  morally  or  prac- 
tically, from  the  obligations,  entailed  by  its  immediate  surroundings.  If 
it  build  upon  ideals  too  remote  from  those  accepted  in  the  community 
where  it  is  established,  it  simply  fails  to  leave  its  impress.  This  is  a 
truth  which  bears  directly  upon  our  own  case.  We  are  in  the  midst  of 
one  of  the  world's  great  commercial  and  industrial  centers,  surrounded 
by  communities  of  high  average  intelligence,  but  saturated  with  ideals 
which  demand  that  educational  institutions  turn  back  into  the  common 
life  young  people  trained  and  fit  to  meet  the  practical  demands  of  a 
practical  age. 

CULTURAL  VERSUS   VOCATIONAL  IDEALS   IN   THE   CURRICULUM 

It  has  been  occasionally  urged,  in  view  of  these  circumstances,  that 
the  peculiar  obligation  of  the  University  of  Chicago  should  be  the  furnish- 
ing of  an  education  emphasizing  vigorously  the  conceptions  of  liberal 
culture  as  a  corrective  of  the  overpractical  ideal  of  mental  development 
supposedly  entertained  by  the  people  of  our  constituency.  This  tend- 
ency prevailed  on  the  whole  in  the  early  days  of  the  University,  express- 
ing, as  it  no  doubt  did,  the  ideals  of  a  majority  of  the  Faculty,  which 
was  largely  imbued  with  the  traditions  of  the  New  England  college. 
Little  by  little,  however,  we  have  broken  with  the  extremer  form,  at 
least,  of  this  view.  The  breach  has  been  unquestionably  expedited 
by  the  gradual  acquirement  of  professional  schools,  whose  demands  were 
instantly  heard  for  a  recognition  as  academic  in  character  of  a  portion 
at  least  of  their  work.  With  this  development  came,  too,  the  injection 
of  the  specialist,  professional  spirit  into  our  undergraduate  college  life. 

The  curricula  recently  adopted  by  our  Faculty  frankly  accept  voca- 
tional interests  as  legitimate  objects  of  collegiate  recognition  and  encour- 
agement.    Not  only  do  we  permit  the  use,  for  securing  our  Bachelor's 
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degree,  of  two  years  of  scientific  work  specially  designed  for  medical  men, 
and  one  year  of  outright  law  or  divinity  work  with  another  year  of 
studies  explicitly  preliminary  to  these;  we  have  even  gone  farther  and 
in  the  organization  of  our  "sequences"  we  have  encouraged  what  is 
often  practically  a  choice  of  a  profession  or  vocation  early  in  the 
second  year.  To  be  sure,  we  have  tried  to  hedge  our  procedure  about 
with  safeguards  designed  on  the  one  hand  to  prevent  the  conferring  of 
our  degree  upon  a  person  who  has  failed  to  come  into  reasonably  intimate 
intellectual  contact  with  each  of  the  important  fields  of  human  knowl- 
edge, and,  on  the  other  hand,  we  have  sought  to  permit  a  considerable 
amount  of  free  exploration,  such  as  may  be  dictated  by  the  student's 
personal  interests  and  intellectual  curiosity. 

The  first  of  these  safeguards  we  are  fairly  successful  in  securing  for 
all  of  our  students.  The  second  we  attain  in  very  variable  degree.  A 
medical  candidate  for  our  degree  of  B.S.  who  has  not  secured  a  fortunate 
high-school  course  may  find  himself  almost  wholly  debarred  from  freedom 
of  election,  whereas  a  candidate  for  our  Ph.B.  degree  who  has  had  a  well- 
organized  high-school  course  may  find  himself  with  very  considerable 
freedom.  In  large  measure  the  variation  is  due  to  the  irregularities  of 
the  high-school  work.  But  aside  from  that  there  is  a  real  discrepancy 
in  the  rigidity  of  the  requirements  as  they  apply  to  students  aiming  at 
entrance  upon  one  of  our  professional  schools  and  students  taking  our 
degree  under  the  sequence  plan,  but  not  with  the  expectation  of  going 
directly  into  one  of  these  schools.  The  Graduate  School  of  Arts,  Litera- 
ture, and  Science  would  not  be  ranked  in  this  statement  as  a  professional 
school,  for  it  sets  up  no  such  requirements  as  does  the  Law  School,  for 
example,  and  the  diversity  of  practice  among  the  several  departments 
comprising  it  would  probably  render  any  such  requirements  almost 
impossible  of  administration.  Departments  advise  students  known  to 
be  contemplating  graduate  work  how  they  may  most  wisely  proceed,  but 
such  advice  has  no  such  binding  force  as  do  the  requirements  of  the  profes- 
sional schools,  strictly  so  called. 

We  have  tried  to  make  it  clear  that  the  chief  difference  between  the 
college  setting  up  liberal  culture  as  its  guiding  ideal  and  the  college  of 
more  utilitarian  purposes  is  to  be  found,  not  so  much  in  the  subject- 
matter  offered  as  in  the  arrangement  of  the  material  and  in  the  spirit  and 
aim  of  the  work.  Moreover,  some  measure  of  cultural  value  can  pre- 
sumably be  extracted  from  any  subject  of  study  provided  it  be  handled 
appropriately.  On  the  whole,  then,  the  problem  simmers  down  for  us 
to  the  question  whether  we  shall  turn  back  from  the  course  upon  which 
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we  have  embarked  as  the  result  of  an  altogether  natural  development, 
or  whether  we  shall  continue  increasingly  to  recognize  the  vocational 
motives  in  our  work. 

We  believe  that  only  one  reply  can  be  given  to  this  query,  provided 
we  have  regard  to  the  spirit  of  the  constituency  which  we  must  most 
immediately  serve.  The  ideal  of  fitting  one's  self  to  do  superlatively 
well  any  specific  thing  is  in  no  sense  at  variance  with  what  is  best  in  the 
conceptions  of  liberal  culture.  It  is  only  the  narrow  and  shallow  con- 
ceptions of  vocational  and  professional  education  which  are  hostile  to 
this  ideal.  If  one  conceives  of  a  vocation  as  requiring  only  the  technical 
training  called  for  by  its  mechanical  features,  the  educational  preparation 
for  it  might  well  be  barren  of  all  serious  cultural  achievements.  But 
if  one  conceives  it  in  larger  terms  as  a  life  to  be  lived  as  richly  and  fully 
as  possible  in  the  rendering  of  certain  forms  of  service  to  the  community, 
then  it  loses  at  once  its  narrowness  and  gains  scope  for  whatever  breadth 
of  outlook  the  individual's  powers  may  render  possible.  We  can  there- 
fore hardly  fail  to  identify  ourselves  with  that  conception  of  collegiate 
education  which  sees  in  it  opportunity  for  the  most  liberal  type  of  study, 
but  which  does  not  find  a  fair  degree  of  such  training  incompatible  with 
the  desire  to  obtain  at  the  end  of  a  college  course  a  peculiar  fitness  to 
enter  upon  one  or  another  form  of  pursuit.  If  at  the  end  some  other 
calling  is  chosen,  one  is  little  or  no  worse  off  than  if  one  had  proceeded 
wholly  without  regard  to  such  postgraduate  occupation;  whereas  if 
no  change  of  plan  is  encountered,  the  practical  gain  is  very  great.  We 
value  particularly  the  spirit  of  serious  earnestness  generated  by  this 
attitude  of  mind,  call  it  vocational,  professional,  specialist,  or  what 
you  will. 

The  main  defect  in  our  present  practice,  as  the  writer  sees  it,  is  not 
so  much  that  we  overdo  the  vocational  type  of  training,  as  that  we  are 
at  present  organized  to  meet  too  few  such  needs.  The  College  of  Com- 
merce and  Administration  is  attempting  to  supply  some  of  these  out- 
standing needs  and  no  doubt  it  will  succeed.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  our 
other  colleges  may  carry  farther  the  same  movement. 

Granting  that  for  the  present  our  essential  collegiate  ideals  should 
remain  of  the  general  type  just  described,  we  have  still  to  consider  the 
question  of  how  we  are  to  meet  some  of  the  issues  raised  in  the  preceding 
discussion.  For  example,  what  of  our  relation  to  the  secondary  work  ? 
Shall  we  continue  indefinitely  the  practice  of  our  neighbors  and  give  an 
unlimited  amount  of  high-school  work  ?  A  word  as  to  our  present  prac- 
tice may  be  helpful. 
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Under  our  system  we  say  frankly  to  our  students:  "We  desire  to  have 
you  put  in  possession  of  a  certain  range  of  material,  which  we  specify 
in  a  general  way,  but  we  do  not  wish  to  hamper  the  high  school  which 
gives  you  your  secondary  education  by  setting  up  any  rigid  and  inflexible 
requirements  with  which  it  must  comply.  We  stand  prepared,  therefore, 
to  offer  you  a  certain  amount  of  work  which  might  have  been  done 
in  high  school  and  we  shall  expect  you  to  accomplish  this  during  your 
first  two  years  of  college  residence."  Accordingly,  we  offer  beginning 
Greek,  French,  German,  Spanish,  and  Italian,  elementary  courses  in 
history,  political  science,  economics,  mathematics,  botany,  zoology, 
physiology,  etc. 

An  inspection  of  the  records  of  a  hundred  of  our  recent  graduates 
indicates  that  on  the  average  one-third  of  all  the  work  such  students 
have  done  in  college  was  of  a  character  that  might  have  been  pursued 
in  well-equipped  high  schools  and  that  more  than  one-fourth  of  it  could 
have  been  done  in  any  high  school  from  which  we  should  accept  a  student. 
Nor  is  this  the  whole  story.  This  statement  necessarily  disregards  the 
possible  difference  in  intrinsic  quality  of  the  work  and  refers  primarily 
to  subject-matter. 

PLANS  PROPOSED  TO  REDUCE  AMOUNT  OF  SECONDARY  WORK  NOW 

OFFERED  IN  COLLEGE 

The  problem  which  instantly  presents  itself,  when  one  proposes 
seriously  any  such  departure  from  accepted  current  practice  as  would 
be  involved  in  our  cutting  off  a  part  of  our  elementary  work,  concerns 
the  relation  in  which  we  should  find  ourselves  to  the  secondary  schools 
and  the  conditions  under  which  we  should  confer  the  Bachelor's  degree. 

Not  a  few  high  schools  are  already  giving  five  years  of  work,  some  are 
giving  six,  and  it  seems  wholly  probable  that  in  the  near  future  many 
more  will  be  following  this  practice.  Should  such  a  movement  go 
forward  rapidly,  the  problem  would  lose  some  of  its  more  perplexing 
features,  as  was  stated  above,  for  the  college  which  had  eliminated  most 
of  this  beginning  work  would  then  find  a  constituency  from  which  it 
might  draw  a  reasonable  number  of  students.  No  doubt  many  college 
authorities  would  fear  that  the  work  done  in  these  five-  and  six-year 
high  schools  would  be  inferior  in  quality  to  the  college  work  whose  place 
it  would  be  taking.  This  issue  would  seem  to  hinge  almost  entirely  on 
the  competency  of  the  instruction  and  it  ought  not  to  be  passed  upon 
adversely,  in  advance  of  the  actual  experiment.  The  advanced  instruc- 
tion in  our  strong  high  schools,  when  not  hopelessly  handicapped  by 
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large  numbers  of  students,  probably  compares  favorably  with  the  average 
collegiate  instruction  given  to  Freshmen.1 

If,  however,  the  high  school  continues  to  adhere  to  a  four-year 
course  covering  the  ground  at  present  traversed,  a  college  undertaking 
to  curtail  its  elementary  work  must  look  for  its  students  largely  to 
emigrants  from  other  colleges.  In  our  own  case,  we  know  this  number 
to  be  large — both  relatively  and  absolutely.  Of  the  classes  graduated 
in  1912  approximately  57  per  cent  (220-385)  had  done  part  of  their 
work  in  other  colleges.  Nevertheless,  after  making  due  allowance  for 
this  group,  the  inauguration  of  any  policy  which  would  compel  students 
to  find  the  equivalent  of  all  or  a  large  part  of  the  work  of  our  present 
freshman  year  elsewhere  would  certainly  tend  at  the  outset  to  curtail 
our  attendance  very  seriously,  for  it  would  not  only  serve  to  eliminate 
the  400  or  500  now  ordinarily  coming  to  us  as  Freshmen,  but  it  would 
also  speedily  operate  to  reduce  very  largely  the  numbers  in  our  three 
upper  classes  by  cutting  off  the  principal  source  of  supply. 

Another  and  perhaps  the  more  obvious  alternative  is  not  to  reduce 
at  once  by  one  year  or  more  the  length  of  the  college  course,  but  to  keep 
it  at  four  years,  eliminating  from  the  college  curriculum,  however,  all 
strictly  and  unequivocally  elementary  work  of  high-school  character. 
This  procedure  might  well  be  adopted  as  a  frankly  tentative  and  pre- 
sumably temporary  device  with  the  expectation,  as  soon  as  the  schools 
have  in  any  large  measure  moved  forward  to  the  five-  or  six-year  course, 
of  dropping  one  or  two  years  outright.  Under  this  procedure  we  should 
refer  to  the  high  schools  any  students  who  might  come  to  us  deficient 
in  an  elementary  branch  which  they  desire  to  pursue.  Such  a  program 
would  necessarily  be  put  in  operation  only  after  due  warning  and  at  the 
outset  no  doubt  on  a  modest  scale.  We  should  have  to  feel  our  way 
forward  little  by  little.  Meantime  it  would  mark  a  real  beginning  in 
the  effort  to  face  courageously  the  anomalies  of  our  present  practice. 

1  In  passing  we  may  note  the  comment  sometimes  made  in  criticism  of  the  five- 
and  six-year  high  school  that  four  years  are  long  enough  for  a  student  to  remain  in 
any  single  institution  and  that  it  is  wiser  to  change  at  the  end  of  such  a  period.  No 
doubt  there  is  a  degree  of  truth  in  this  opinion.  But  it  seems  safe  to  say  that  the 
quality  of  the  school  is  a  much  more  important  factor  than  the  length  of  the  student's 
connection  with  it.  One  year  is  a  long  time  to  spend  in  a  poor  school.  Moreover, 
our  universities  have  for  years  countenanced  and  encouraged  a  similar  procedure 
without  serious  disaster.  The  man  who  pursues  a  six-year  combined  arts  and  law 
course  is  doing  just  this,  so  far  at  least  as  concerns  his  mere  surroundings.  The 
man  who  puts  three  or  four  years  of  work  for  the  doctorate  of  philosophy  on  top  of  his 
four  years'  college  course  in  the  same  institution  is  doing  an  almost  identical  thing. 
On  the  whole  this  criticism  probably  should  be  accorded  minor  significance. 
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Reference  has  already  been  made  at  an  earlier  point  to  a  third  possi- 
bility, which  in  substance  adopts  the  principle  of  the  immediately  pre- 
ceding suggestion  and  modifies  it  still  further.  This  is  the  proposal  to 
offer  elementary  work  for  a  time  but  to  discount  it  either  from  the  start 
or  after  the  freshman  year.  This  procedure  would  probably  exercise 
a  wholesome  educational  effect  on  the  student,  leading  him  to  get  his 
elementary  work  disposed  of  at  an  early  point,  but  it  would  promise 
no  material  relief  to  the  pressure  on  our  instructional  resources. 

If  we  are  to  secure  substantial  economy  in  point  of  time,  it  is  clear 
that  we  must  discover  and  put  in  operation  methods  of  condensing  and 
concentrating  the  entire  curriculum,  so  that  the  student  may,  at  its 
completion,  be  in  possession  of  an  intellectual  training  substantially 
equivalent  in  character  to  that  which  he  now  receives — if  possible  a 
broader  and  deeper  training — without  the  expenditure  of  so  long  a 
measure  of  time.  Moreover,  to  avoid  distortions  and  asymmetries,  the 
entire  educational  system  from  base  to  capstone  ought  to  be  given  con- 
sideration in  a  program  of  reconstruction.  Experiments  which  have 
already  been  made  in  our  own  laboratory  school  show  that  at  least  one 
of  the  years  in  the  grammar  school  can  be  saved  by  means  of  relatively 
simple  arrangements  in  the  work  of  the  school.  It  seems  by  no  means 
unreasonable  to  believe  that  at  least  one  additional  year  can  be  saved 
as  between  the  high  school  and  the  college.1 

1  Basing  one's  consideration  upon  the  ordinary  high-school  course  of  the  better 
schools  in  the  Mississippi  Valley,  one  may  reasonably  suggest  that  the  present  four 
years'  course  in  English  be  condensed  to  substantially  two  or,  at  the  outside,  to  three 
years.  The  work  in  mathematics  can  unquestionably  be  given  in  not  to  exceed  two 
years.  History,  instead  of  occupying,  as  it  often  does,  three  years  or  more,  can  prob- 
ably be  gained  to  better  advantage  in  two.  French  and  German  ought  to  be  entered 
upon  in  the  grades,  and  if  this  can  be  achieved  the  time  given  in  the  high  schools  can 
be  reduced  by  at  least  one  year  with  results  of  a  vastly  better  kind  than  are  now 
reached.  The  ancient  languages  can  perhaps  not  be  given  advantageously  with  any 
great  decrease  in  the  amount  of  time  accorded  them,  but  the  number  of  students  who 
elect  them  is  speedily  decreasing,  so  that  they  promise  to  offer  a  rapidly  declining 
significance  for  the  purpose  now  in  hand. 

Physics  and  chemistry  are  probably  now  offered  in  a  form  as  compact  as  is 
practicable  or  desirable.  The  biological  sciences  and  the  earth  sciences,  on  the  other 
hand,  may  perhaps  best  be  dropped  altogether  from  the  general  course,  or  introduced 
in  ways  which  relate  them  definitely  to  practical  agricultural  interests.  Certainly, 
as  given  at  present,  they  represent  a  minimum  of  standardization  and  the  results 
gained  from  them,  as  judged  by  subsequent  scientific  work  in  college,  are  often  all  but 
negligible.  As  over  against  the  present  program,  such  economics  as  have  been 
indicated  above,  recognized  as  they  are  by  prominent  school  men  as  being  entirely 
practicable,  represent  the  possibility  of  at  least  one  year's  saving  of  time. 
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If  this  were  done,  we  might  work  forward  to  a  three-year  high  school 
with  a  two-year  junior  college  superposed  upon  it,  with  a  two-year 
senior  college  resting  upon  this,  and  the  possibility  offered  to  a  student 
who  reaches  his  decision  at  a  sufficiently  early  point  to  secure,  by  two 
additional  years  of  exclusively  professional  work,  entrance  upon  any 
of  the  learned  professions.  The  doctorate  of  philosophy  would,  as  at 
present,  require  an  indefinite  period  for  its  attainment,  resting  as  it 
does,  in  theory  at  least,  primarily  upon  quality  rather  than  upon 
quantity  of  achievement. 

A  program  of  this  character  would  get  the  average  student  out  of  the 
high  school  at  sixteen  years  of  age  and  would  allow  him  to  have  com- 
pleted his  technical  professional  studies  by  the  end  of  his  twenty-second 
year.  Taking  ordinary  experience  as  a  basis,  this  would  allow  him  to 
become  self-supporting  within  another  eighteen  months — possibly  much 
sooner  than  this — and  would  enable  him  to  marry  by  the  time  he  was 
twenty-five  or  twenty-six,  thus  cutting  down  the  period  of  postponement 
of  marriage  from  four  to  six  years  as  compared  with  conditions  today. 
A  saving  of  this  amount  obviously  involves  social  and  personal  con- 
sequences of  the  utmost  moment  and  must  surely  invite  consideration 
of  the  most  searching  kind. 

Obviously  the  conditions  under  which  we  should  grant  the  Bachelor's 
degree  are  involved  in  this  whole  question.  If  one  of  our  suggestions 
were  adopted,  we  should  grant  the  degree  for  three  j^ears  of  work  of  a 
relatively  advanced  character,  which  we  should  then  have  to  define.  If 
another  were  adopted,  we  should  still  require  four  years  of  work  for  the 
degree  but  from  this  would  be  eliminated  much  elementary  material 
which  now  finds  a  place  in  it.  Under  the  third  proposal  the  curriculum 
would  also  be  of  four  years'  duration  and  the  courses  offered  would  not 
immediately  vary  from  those  now  given.  But  elementary  work  would 
be  heavily  discounted  and  ultimately  would  probably  be  withdrawn. 

The  objection  to  the  present  freshman  year  is  twofold,  as  has  already 
been  pointed  out.  In  the  first  place,  the  studies  pursued  tend  simply 
to  continue  the  type  of  elementary  work  done  in  the  high  school.  In  the 
second  place,  the  average  age  of  graduation  from  college  renders  it 
impossible  for  professional  training  to  be  acquired  at  a  sufficiently 
early  age.  The  social,  moral,  and  economic  consequences  of  this  undue 
delay  of  entrance  upon  the  professional  career  justify  any  reasonable 
expedient  for  abbreviating  the  course  of  training,  any  shortening  which 
sacrifices  essential  quality  being  forthwith  excluded  as  not  reasonable. 
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Whether  these  consequences  of  an  outright  elimination  of  the  freshman 
year  which  we  have  been  facing  constitute  too  high  a  price  for  the 
advantage  gained  may  be  left  open.  The  writer  is  disposed  to  feel  that 
the  price  is  perhaps  at  present  too  high  for  any  institution  single  handed 
to  undertake  and  especially  until  the  schools  have  gone  farther  into  the 
reorganization  of  their  work.  He  is  disposed  to  believe  that  other 
measures  tending  to  free  the  college  of  some  of  its  present  burden  of 
elementary  work  with  face  turned  toward  an  ultimate  curtailment  of 
the  length  of  the  college  course  offer  the  most  judicious  forward  move- 
ment, avoiding  on  the  one  hand  the  loss  of  caste  likely  to  come  from  a 
premature  reduction  of  the  length  of  the  college  course  and  on  the  other 
hand,  putting  an  end  to  the  intolerable  continuation  of  high-school 
work  in  college.1 

in 

ACTION   OF  THE  FACULTIES  OF  THE    COLLEGES,  APPROVED  BY  THE 
UNIVERSITY  SENATE  JUNE  8,   1914 

The  language  requirement  for  the  Bachelor  of  Philosophy  and  Bachelor 
of  Science  degrees  was  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

In  a  single  language  other  than  English  (i.e.,  Greek,  Latin,  French,  German,  or 
Spanish)  each  student  must  present  a  minimum  of  two  units  (high  school)  or  four 
majors  (college). 

This  action  adds  Greek,  Latin,  and  Spanish  to  the  languages  accepted  in 
satisfaction  of  the  requirements  for  a  degree  and  abolishes  the  efficiency  test. 

The  report  of  the  Curriculum  Committee  on  the  action  of  the  Faculty  at 
its  meeting  February  21,  approving  certain  general  principles  as  a  basis  for 
specific  legislation  dealing  with  devices  for  encouraging  high  quality  of  work 
by  according  to  it  relatively  more  credit  than  to  mediocre  work,  for  lessening 
duplication  of  school  and  college  work,  for  rendering  more  intimate  our  con- 
tact with  secondary  schools,  and  for  reducing  credit  granted  for  elementary 
work  when  taken  late  in  the  college  course,  makes  the  following  provisions: 

1  There  is  some  reason  to  believe  that,  as  compared  with  any  plan  providing  for 
the  elimination  of  one  year,  the  University  would  find  it  easier  to  administer  a  reorgani- 
zation which  would  accept  students  trained  in  such  ways  as  it  might  prescribe  but 
spending  normally  only  two  years  with  us  before  receiving  the  Bachelor's  degree. 
Such  an  arrangement  would  not  necessarily  have  any  bearing  on  the  shortening  of 
professional  training  for  the  student,  but  it  might  be  arranged  to  provide  for  this, 
and  in  any  case  it  would  relieve  still  further  the  obligation  to  give  the  more  elementary 
sorts  of  courses.  A  project  of  this  general  character  was  much  discussed  when  our 
present  Junior  College — Senior  College  program  was  adopted.  The  response  of 
neighboring  institutions  has  been  much  less  than  was  anticipated.  Few  have  shown 
any  disposition  to  confine  themselves  to  a  two-year  course.  But  the  project  need  be 
given  no  serious  consideration  at  the  present  moment. 
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(i)  A  committee  of  three,  appointed  by  the  Board  of  Admissions,  shall 
be  empowered  to  confer  with  any  accredited  high  school  and  to  approve  plans 
drawn  by  the  school  for  according  extra  credit  for  work  done  at  high  grade. 
The  University  will  then  accept  the  definition  of  a  unit  offered  by  the  school. 

In  general  the  principles  governing  such  a  plan  of  accrediting  are  to  be 
as  follows: 

(i)  The  number  of  courses  to  be  taken  by  the  individual  student  shall 
be  limited  and  shall  in  no  case  exceed  four  units  a  year,  except  that  non-credit 
subjects  such  as  physical  education  may  be  taken  above  the  four. 

The  granting  of  excess  credit  shall  not  depend  upon  a  few  accidental  courses 
carried  with  a  high  grade,  but  shall  depend  upon  ability  to  carry  consistently 
at  a  high  level  a  number  of  different  courses,  particularly  in  the  second  half  of 
the  high-school  course. 

Credit  of  the  type  in  question  must  be  recognized  by  the  high  school  itself 
for  graduation,  and  must  be  awarded  to  the  exceptional  student  rather  than 
to  the  average  student. 

(2)  A  committee  consisting  of  the  deans  of  and  in  the  colleges  in  charge 
of  first-year  instruction  and  acting  as  a  committee  of  the  Board  of  Admissions 
shall  be  appointed  to  supervise  the  granting  of  college  credit  for  courses  taken 
beyond  fifteen  units  in  the  high  school.  This  committee  may  bring  into  con- 
ference at  any  time  the  departmental  advisers  in  the  various  departments  in 
which  students  are  taking  their  special  work  in  the  high  school. 

It  is  desirable  that  students  should  register  with  the  committee  before  they 
enter  upon  advanced  courses.  If  students  register  in  this  way,  the  courses 
could  be  approved,  and  uncertainty  about  their  compliance  with  out  require- 
ments would  be  eliminated.  The  amount  of  college  credit  to  be  given  for  such 
work  would  be  left  to  this  committee  subject  to  the  provisions  specified  below, 
including  the  provision  that  no  Senior  College  credits  shall  be  given  for  such 
work,  and  that  no  credit  shall  be  allowed  toward  the  sequences  required  for 
graduation  in  the  college.  The  committee  would  be  empowered  to  refuse  credit 
for  any  courses  which  did  not  substantially  comport  with  our  Junior  College 
program.  Students  registering  in  this  way  would  be  required  so  far  as  possible 
to  pursue  work  corresponding  to  the  courses  administered  in  our  Junior 
Colleges. 

The  student  who  has  thus  been  registered  and  has  completed  excess  work 
in  the  high  school  to  the  satisfaction  of  his  instructors  in  that  institution  will 
be  recorded  for  provisional  credit  by  advanced  standing  in  the  Junior  Colleges. 
If  he  maintains  during  the  first  two  quarters  of  his  work  at  the  University  a 
standing  averaging  B  or  better,  his  high-school  courses  shall  be  credited  in 
full  for  college  work.  If  he  maintains  an  average  of  C  or  B—  but  less  than  B, 
his  high-school  work  shall  be  credited  for  one-half.  If  he  falls  below  C,  he 
shall  not  be  credited  with  the  courses. 

If  it  is  found  impossible  for  the  student  to  enter  college  courses  at  the  level 
which  would  be  indicated  by  the  amount  of  previous  credit  provisionally 
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granted  him,  the  credit  which  he  ultimately  receives  in  college  for  high-school 
work  shall  be  graded  down  to  correspond  to  that  which  he  would  receive  in 
college  for  work  preliminary  to  the  course  which  he  is  found  able  to  enter. 

(3)  As  the  following  courses  substantially  duplicate  courses  given  in  the 
high  schools  from  which  our  students  come  (i.e.,  Political  Science  1,  History  1 
and  2,  Latin  iA,  iB,  2A,  2B,  German  1-4,  Romance  1-4,  English  1  and  40, 
Mathematics  o,  01,  02,  Physics  1  and  2,  Chemistry  1,  and  Geology  1),  these 
courses  when  taken  in  college  shall  be  subject  to  reduced  credit  as  follows: 
Full  credit  will  be  given  only  when  the  courses  are  taken  among  the  first 
eighteen  majors  (the  total  number  of  courses  so  taken,  however,  shall  not 
exceed  nine) ;  after  a  student  has  eighteen  majors  (but  less  than  twenty-seven), 
these  courses  will  be  credited  at  one-half  major  each;  after  a  student  has 
twenty-seven  majors,  the  courses  will  not  be  credited  at  all,  but  any  one  may 
be  taken  with  the  consent  of  the  dean,  on  payment  of  a  fee,  presumably  as  a 
fourth  course.  If  a  student  takes  two  regular  courses  and  a  third  course  for 
which  under  these  regulations  he  can  receive  credit  for  only  one-half  major, 
he  will  be  allowed  to  register  for  an  additional  half-major  without  additional 
fee.  The  courses  specified  in  the  above  list  may  be  changed  by  action  of  the 
College  Board,  upon  recommendation  of  the  department. 

(4)  The  carrying  out  of  the  several  features  of  these  recommendations 
will  involve  an  unusual  amount  of  supervision  on  the  part  of  the  departmental 
officers  in  the  adjustment  of  high-school  students  in  college  courses.  The 
appointment  of  four  inspectors  is  therefore  recommended — one  in  the  Historical 
group,  two  in  the  Languages,  and  one  in  Mathematics  and  Science;  it  being 
the  duty  of  such  officers  to  visit  schools,  inspect  work  with  reference  to  college 
character,  advise  with  teachers  and  pupils,  make  preliminary  registration  of 
pupils  for  high-school  work  to  count  toward  the  college  degree,  etc. 

These  inspectors  may  also  act  as  departmental  examiners.  The  additional 
work  involved  should  be  compensated  for  by  additional  salary,  or  release  from 
other  work.  The  Faculty  is  of  the  opinion  that  the  additional  duties  involved 
are  equal  to  at  least  one-third  of  a  man's  regular  duties  in  connection  with  the 
teaching  staff. 


ROBERT  FRANCIS  HARPER1 

By  IRA  MAURICE  PRICE 

The  death  of  Professor  Robert  Francis  Harper  has  removed  from 
our  University  community  a  unique  character  and  personality.  Ever 
since  the  University  opened  its  doors,  October  i,  1892,  his  stalwart 
figure  has  moved  in  and  out  among  us  with  the  dignity  and  determination 
of  one  who  was  conscious  both  of  his  responsibilities  and  of  his  sincere 
efforts  to  discharge  them.  During  the  last  twenty-two  years  he  has 
not  only  been  one  of  our  number,  but  has  been  a  forceful  factor  in  estab- 
lishing some  of  the  standards  of  scholarship  and  authorship  that  have 
given  our  University  its  scholastic  reputation  in  this  and  other  lands. 

It  will  be  quite  impossible  in  the  time  allotted  to  the  writer  to 
present  a  full  survey  and  estimate  of  his  life  and  scholarship.  Indeed, 
that  would  mean  a  gathering  up  of  the  experiences  and  results  of  thirty- 
six  years  of  acquaintance  and  friendship.  During  twenty-eight  of  these 
years  we  worked  side  by  side  on  the  same  and  similar  tasks  and  lines 
of  investigation.  A  brief  tribute  only  of  friendship  and  gratitude  can 
be  given  here. 

To  understand  the  origin  of  some  of  the  basal  characteristics  of 
Professor  Harper's  personality  we  must  go  back  to  New  Concord,  Ohio, 
where  he  was  born  October  18,  1864.  He  was  the  third  in  a  family  of 
four  sons  and  one  daughter  who  grew  to  maturity,  the  late  President 
William  Rainey  Harper  being  his  oldest  brother.  His  parents  partook 
of  that  sturdy  Scotch-Irish  blood  that  never  knows  defeat  and  is  never 
satisfied  until  it  achieves  the  highest  and  best.  Imbued  with  the  doc- 
trines and  policies  of  the  United  Presbyterian  church  of  which  they  were 
members,  his  parents  instilled  into  their  children  high  ideals  of  attain- 
ment and  personal  character.  At  the  early  age  of  fourteen,  Frank 
was  sent  to  the  Academy  of  Denison  University,  over  which  his  brother 
presided  as  principal.  At  the  end  of  two  years  (in  1879)  his  brother 
accepted  a  call  to  Morgan  Park  to  occupy  the  chair  of  Hebrew  in  the 
Baptist  Union  Theological  Seminary,  and  Frank  returned  to  New  Con- 
cord, where  he  completed  (in  1880)  his  Freshman  year  in  Muskingum 

1  Presented  at  a  service  in  memory  of  Professor  Robert  Francis  Harper  in  Leon 
Mandel  Assembly  Hall,  November  22,  1914. 
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College,  the  school  from  which  his  oldest  brother  (at  fourteen  years  of 
age)  had  been  graduated  in  1870. 

Opportunities  for  taking  a  larger  range  of  studies,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  of  living  under  the  same  roof  with  his  brother,  led  him  (in  1880) 
to  go  to  Morgan  Park,  whence  he  entered  the  Sophomore  class  of  the 
old  University  of  Chicago.  During  these  next  three  years,  while  com- 
pleting his  academic  work,  he  began  and  pursued  the  study  of  Hebrew 
in  the  classes  of  the  Theological  Seminary  under  the  inspiring  instruc- 
tion of  his  brother.  Frank  was  one  of  those  who  put  to  immediate 
practical  use  our  knowledge  of  Hebrew  by  assisting  our  Professor  in  the 
establishment  (in  1881)  of  the  Hebrew  Correspondence  School  and  the 
Hebrew  Summer  Schools.  Proper  textbooks  for  the  conduct  of  these 
popular  methods  of  teaching  Hebrew  had  to  be  produced.  The  meeting 
of  this  necessity,  stretching  over  three  years,  was  a  most  valuable 
experience.  No  classroom  drill  and  no  private  study  could  have  equaled 
the  disciplinary  value  which  we  received  in  assisting  the  preparation  of 
textbooks  and  in  the  conduct  of  the  Hebrew  Correspondence  School, 
whose  students  in  March,  1884,  numbered  more  than  six  hundred  per- 
sons residing  in  nearly  every  civilized  land.  During  these  same  years, 
and  under  the  same  inspiration,  were  established  two  journals,  the  Old 
Testament  Student,  continued  in  the  present  Biblical  World,  and  Hebraica, 
continued  in  the  American  Journal  of  Semitic  Languages,  both  published 
by  the  University  of  Chicago.  These  years  of  close  contact  with  Hebrew, 
Aramaic,  and  Syriac,  both  in  technical  and  practical  work,  not  only 
overshadowed  the  classic  field  in  young  Harper's  mind,  but  so  attracted 
and  fascinated  him  that  he  resolutely  and  heartily  chose  the  Semitic 
field  as  his  life-work. 

Acquaintance  with  several  men  who  had  done  graduate  work  in 
Europe  and  also  correspondence  with  several  professors  in  German 
universities  made  the  possibilities  of  doing  graduate  work  in  those  insti- 
tutions loom  large  in  his  vision.  In  March,  1884,  young  Harper  sailed 
to  Germany  and  matriculated  at  the  University  of  Berlin  for  the  summer 
semester.  He  began  at  once  to  study  Assyrian  under  Professor  Eber- 
hard  Schrader,  the  recognized  father  of  Assyriology  in  Germany.  In 
October  of  the  same  year  he  (and  the  writer)  matriculated  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Leipzig  to  pursue  Semitic  studies  under  the,  at  that  time,  most 
renowned  Semitic  faculty  in  Europe.  For  two  busy  years  we  studied 
Assyrian  under  the  direction  of  Professor  Friedrich  Delitzsch,  the 
teacher  of  nearly  every  Assyriologist  in  America,  native  or  foreign-born, 
Arabic  under  the  veteran  Professor  H.  L.  Fleischer,  Ethiopic  under 
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Professor  Ludolf  Krehl,  and  Hebrew  Seminar  work  under  Professor 
Franz  Delitzsch,  father  of  the  Assyriologist.  Harper  was  one  of  the 
keenest  of  the  dozen  Americans  who  sat  at  the  feet  of  that  galaxy  of 
German  Semitic  scholars.  In  the  lecture  halls  and  in  the  seminars  of 
those  men  he  easily  and  almost  instinctively  acquired  their  methods  of 
investigation  and  research.  Very  early  in  his  university  courses  he 
decided,  out  of  the  broad  field  of  Semitics,  to  specialize  in  the  new 
branch  of  Assyrian-Babylonian.  The  lack  of  textbooks  on  this  almost 
virgin  theme  compelled  each  student,  if  he  intended  to  make  real  prog- 
ress, to  construct  his  own  grammar  and  lexicon.  Such  a  necessity 
required  an  industry  and  a  thoroughness  on  the  part  of  the  student 
that  would  be  quite  rare  if  every  facility  for  study  were  ready  at  hand. 
On  the  acceptance  of  a  thesis  on  Esarhaddon  B — a  historical  cuneiform 
text  with  commentary  and  notes — and  examinations  in  Assyrian, 
Hebrew,  and  Greek  philosophy  (July  31,  1886),  Harper  was  granted  the 
degrees  of  Master  of  Arts  and  Doctor  of  Philosophy.  Not  yet  twenty- 
two  years  of  age  he  had  completed  a  college  and  university  course,  and 
at  the  latter  had  won  a  degree  that  was  a  guaranty  of  proficiency  in 
methods  and  scholarship. 

Simultaneously  with  this  completion  of  Frank's  work  in  Leipzig, 
his  brother  accepted  the  position  of  Professor  of  Semitic  Languages  in 
Yale  University.  Here  it  may  be  said  that  during  the  period  of  his 
preparation,  until  his  return  from  Germany,  he  was  always  called 
"Frank,"  but  from  this  point  (1886)  on,  he  was  called  "R.  F.,"  partly 
to  distinguish  him  from  his  greater  brother,  who  was  known  among  his 
intimate  friends  as  "W.  R."  Immediately  upon  his  return  from  Ger- 
many he  accepted  a  position  upon  the  staff  of  Yale  University  as  in- 
structor in  Semitic  Languages.  He  served  in  that  capacity  until  1888, 
when,  upon  invitation,  he  joined  the  expedition  of  the  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania to  Babylonia  as  one  of  two  expert  Assyriologists.  The  larger 
part  of  one  year  was  spent  in  the  service  of  this  campaign,  which  was 
abruptly  concluded  by  a  disaster,  from  which  the  whole  party  fortu- 
nately escaped  unharmed.  During  the  following  two  years  (1889-91) 
he  was  again  occupied  as  instructor  in  Semitics  in  Yale. 

When  Dr.  William  Rainey  Harper  accepted  the  presidency  of  the 
new  University  of  Chicago  in  1891,  "R.  F."  went  to  the  British  Museum, 
London;  and  through  his  friendship  with  its  officials  began  to  copy 
a  class  of  cuneiform  tablets  little  known  to  Semitic  scholars,  viz.,  letters 
and  dispatches.  Undeterred  by  the  difficulties  of  the  task  he  published 
in  1892  Part  I  of  the  The  Assyrian  and  Babylonian  Letters  of  the  Kon- 
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yunjik  Collection  of  the  British  Museum,  the  beginning  of  what  he  after- 
ward named  his  Magnum  opus. 

In  the  organization  of  the  University  of  Chicago  President  Harper 
aimed  so  to  construct  the  Department  of  Semitic  Languages  and  Litera- 
ture as  to  include  in  its  range  of  courses  Hebrew  and  all  the  principal 
cognate  tongues.  This  bold  move  put  that  department,  both  in  the 
number  of  its  staff  of  instructors  and  in  the  scope  of  its  courses,  at  the 
head  of  all  American  universities.  On  October  i,  1892,  Dr.  "R.  F." 
entered  the  University  as  associate  professor  in  this  department,  as  the 
officer  in  charge  of  the  sub-department  of  Assyrian-Babylonian  languages 
and  literatures.  In  1900  he  was  promoted  to  a  professorship  in  the  same 
department. 

Although  he  never  had  a  large  number  of  students  in  his  highly 
specialized  department,  he  had  picked  men  whose  more  thorough 
preparation  would  fit  them  to  occupy  places  of  a  high  order  in  their 
chosen  profession.  This  class  of  men  has  always  brought  out  some  of 
the  best  traits  of  Harper's  character.  For  the  last  five  years  he  has 
made  some  of  these  students  his  fellow-workers  and  assistants,  by 
taking  them,  partly  at  his  own  charges,  to  the  British  Museum  to  aid 
him  in  the  preparation  of  his  books  and  in  the  gathering  of  material 
for  their  own  use.  Of  the  thirty-six  persons  from  the  Semitic  depart- 
ment upon  whom  the  University  has  conferred  the  Doctor's  degree  since 
October,  1892,  fourteen,  more  than  one-third,  have  taken  their  major 
work  under  Professor  Harper.  Several  of  these  men  now  fill  positions 
of  eminence  in  institutions  of  learning,  and  others  are  prominent  in 
literary  and  ministerial  service. 

As  a  contributor  to  archaeological  effort,  he  was  director  of  the 
expedition  of  the  University  of  Chicago  to  Bismya,  Babylonia,  in  1903-4. 
In  1908-9  he  was  resident  director  of  the  American  School  of  Archae- 
ology at  Jerusalem,  in  which  he  had  the  pleasure  of  directing  eight  of 
our  own  students  and  fellows  in  their  travel  and  study  at  first  hand  of  the 
topography  and  history  of  Palestine  and  Syria. 

The  most  notable  contributions  of  Harper  to  the  science  of  Assyri- 
ology  were  his  books.  Since  the  opening  of  the  University  he  has 
spent  several  years,  distributed  at  intervals,  at  work  in  the  British  Mu- 
seum, London,  in  copying  from  cuneiform  tablets  letters  and  dispatches 
which  belonged  to  some  of  the  most  prosperous  periods  of  Assyrian  and 
Babylonian  history.  These  have  been  published  in  successive  parts  down 
to  the  present  day.  Indeed,  he  left  the  University  last  March  for 
another  six  months'  vacation,  but  really  for  a  six  months'  hard  work  at 
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the  British  Museum.  He  completed  the  copying  and  most  of  the 
mechanical  work  of  Vol.  XIV  of  his  Magnum  opus  before  his  death 
on  August  5.  In  1 90 1  he  edited  Assyrian  and  Babylonian  Literature, 
selected  translations  made  mostly  by  members  of  our  own  Semitic 
department;  in  1904  he  published  The  Code  of  Hammurabi,  text,  trans- 
literation, translation,  notes,  and  vocabulary.  In  1908  he,  in  co- 
operation with  President  Francis  Brown  of  Union  Theological  Seminary 
and  Professor  George  F.  Moore  of  Harvard  University,  edited  Old 
Testament  and  Semitic  Studies,  two  volumes  of  contributions  of  American 
Old  Testament  and  Semitic  scholars,  in  memory  of  his  brother,  Presi- 
dent William  Rainey  Harper. 

From  the  opening  of  the  University  in  1892,  he,  with  the  other 
permanent  officers  of  the  Semitic  department,  were  associate  editors 
of  the  departmental  journal,  the  American  Journal  of  Semitic  Languages. 
In  1902  he  was  made  managing  editor,  and  in  1906,  the  editor. 

Of  all  his  editorial  work,  Assyrian  and  Babylonian  Letters,  fourteen 
volumes  of  cuneiform  texts,  are  far  and  away  the  most  important.  They 
will  be  a  source-book  for  years  to  come  for  a  study  of  the  social  and 
political  life  of  the  Assyrians  and  Babylonians  in  their  best  historical 
periods.  It  is,  however,  a  serious  loss  to  science  that  he  had  not  pub- 
lished translations  of  these  texts,  upon  which  he  had  spent  twenty- 
three  years  of  ardent  toil.  Their  great  value,  however,  is  attested  by 
the  fact  that  they  are  quoted  and  referred  to  in  all  recent  works  on 
Assyrian  research. 

Although  he  had  received  his  technical  training  in  Germany,  his 
most  intimate  and  lasting  friends  in  Semitic  fields,  outside  of  America, 
were  a  choice  few  of  that  group  of  British  scholars  whose  lives  are 
devoted  to  intensive  research  in  the  British  Museum.  Indeed,  it  was 
while  pursuing  his  studies  in  the  beloved  atmosphere  of  that  center  of 
learning  that  he  was  stricken  down.  And  it  was  these  same  British 
friends  who  tenderly  anticipated  and  ministered  to  his  every  comfort 
in  the  last  days  and  hours  of  his  life. 

His  long-planned  task  was  not  finished,  but  was  more  nearly  com- 
pleted than  that  of  many  another  worker  whose  years  have  outnumbered 
his.  We  shall  assuredly  miss  him.  A  friendship  and  fellowship  of 
a  quarter  or  of  a  third  of  a  century  can  never  be  blotted  out.  The 
contributions  of  his  trained  students,  his  scientific  and  popular  publi- 
cations, and  his  high  standards  of  excellence,  shown  in  his  own 
scholarship,  have  made  for  him  a  permanent  place  among  the  world's 
Semitic  scholars. 


EVENTS:     PAST  AND  FUTURE 


THE    NINETY-THIRD    CONVO- 
CATION 

Charles  Richard  Van  Hise,  Ph.D., 
LL.D.,  president  of  the  University  of 
Wisconsin,  was  the  Convocation  orator 
on  December  22,  iqh. 

The  Award  of  Honors  included  the 
election  of  nineteen  students  to  mem- 
bership in  Sigma  Xi,  and  nine  students 
to  membership  in  the  Beta  of  Illinois 
Chapter  of  Phi  Beta  Kappa. 

Degrees  and  titles  were  conferred  as 
follows:  The  Colleges:  the  Title  of 
Associate,  67;  the  Two  Years'  Certifi- 
cate of  the  College  of  Education,  8;  the 
degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts,  3;  the  degree 
of  Bachelor  of  Philosophy,  35;  the  degree 
of  Bachelor  of  Science,  27.  The  Divinity 
School:  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts,  5; 
the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Divinity,  7;  the 
degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy,  2.  The 
Law  School:  the  degree  of  Doctor  of 
Law,  1.  The  Graduate  Schools  of  Arts, 
Literature,  and  Science:  the  degree  of 
Master  of  Arts,  5;  the  degree  of  Master 
of  Science,  3;  the  degree  of  Doctor  of 
Philosophy,  7.  The  total  number  of 
degrees  conferred  (not  including  titles 
and   certificates)    was   95. 

The  Convocation  Reception  was  held 
in  Hutchinson  Hall  on  the  evening 
of  December  21.  President  and  Mrs. 
Judson,  the  Convocation  orator,  Presi- 
dent Charles  Richard  Van  Hise,  and  the 
president  of  the  University  Board  of 
Trustees,  Mr.  Martin  A.  Ryerson,  and 
Mrs.  Ryerson  were  in  the  receiving  line. 
At  the  Convocation  Religious  Service 
in  Leon  Mandel  Assembly  Hall,  Sunday 
morning,  December  20,  the  sermon  was 
delivered  by  President  Henry  Churchill 
King,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  S.T.D.,  Oberlin 
College,   Oberlin,   Ohio. 

The  quarterly  meeting  of  Phi  Beta 
Kappa  was  held  Tuesday,  December  15, 
when  the  president  of  the  society  con- 
ducted the  initiation  of  nine  candidates. 
The  secretary,  Professor  F.  W.  Shepard- 
son,  delivered  an  address,  "A  Fraternity 
of  Scholars,"  which  is  to  be  printed  in  the 
handbook  of  the  Beta  of  Illinois  Chapter. 


LECTURES  BY  EX-PRESIDENT  TAFT 

William  Howard  Taft,  LL.D.,  Kent 
Professor  of  Law  in  Yale  University, 
lectured  in  Leon  Mandel  Assembly  Hull 
November  18,  19,  and  20,  on  "The 
Executive  Power."  The  lectures  will  be 
printed  in  book  form  some  time  during 
the  Spring  Quarter,  191 5.  While  in 
Chicago,  Professor  Taft  was  the  guest 
of  President  Judson  at  dinner,  November 
18.  November  19  he  spoke  before  the 
Congregational  Club  of  Chicago  on 
"Peace,"  and  on  Friday  evening,  No- 
vember 20,  he  addressed  the  Commercial 
Club  on  "Economic  Management  of  the 
Business  of  the  Government." 

THE  AMERICAN  PHYSICAL  SOCIETY 
MEETING 

The  American  Physical  Society  met  in 
Ryerson  Physical  Laboratory  on  Novem- 
ber 27   and  28.     The  session  of  Friday 
consisted  of  a  symposium  on  "Spectro- 
scopic    Evidence     concerning     Atomic 
Structure,"     attended     by    about     125 
physicists.     The  speakers  were  Dr.  H.  B. 
Lemon:    "The  Nicholson  Atom";    Pro- 
fessor H.  G.  Gale:   "The  Ritz  Theory"; 
Dr.    Gordon    S.    Fulcher    (Wisconsin): 
"The  Stark  Effect";    Professor  G.  W. 
Stewart   (Iowa):     "Energies   of   Impact 
Necessary  to  Excite  Light";    and  Carl 
Darrow :  ' '  X-Ray  Spectra. "    In  the  even- 
ing Professor  Bragg,  of  the  University  of 
Leeds,   lectured    in    Kent    Theater    on 
"X-Ray    Spectra    and   Crystallographic 
Structure."    After  the  lecture  a  reception 
to  the  distinguished  British  guest  was 
held  by  the  society  at  the  Quadrangle 
Club.     The   sessions   of   Saturday   con- 
sisted  of    the    reading   of    twenty-eight 
papers,   representing   most   of   the   uni- 
versities of  the  Middle  West.     The  mem- 
bers of  the  society  were  the  guests  of 
the  University  at  luncheon  in  the  Hutch- 
inson Cafe  on  Saturday. 

ILLINOIS   DAY 

"Illinois  Day,"  instituted  by  a  procla- 
mation of  the  Governor  of  Illinois,  was 
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Men 

Women 

Total 
1914 

Total 
1013 

Gain 

Loss 

I.  The    Departments    of    Arts, 
Literature,  and  Science — 
1.  The  Graduate  Schools: 
Arts  and  Literature. .  . 
Science 

183 
209 

149 
64 

332 
273 

272 
228 

60 
45 

Total 

392 

343 
666 

39 

213 

279 

457 
59 

605 

622 

1,123 

98 

500 

649 

1,1.17 
no 

105 
6 

2.  The  Colleges: 

Senior 

27 

Junior 

Unclassified 

12 

Total 

1,048 

795 

1,843 

1,876 

33 

Total  Arts,  Literature, 
and  Science 

II.  The  Professional  Schools — 
1.  The  Divinity  School: 
*Graduate 

1,440 

125 
(3  dup.) 
9 

1,008 

16 
(2  dup.) 
3 

2,448 

141 
12 

2,376 

112 
10 

72 

Unclassified 

Dano-Norwegian 

English  Theological. .  . 

Total 

134 

57 

95 

24 

5 

19 

13 

5 

1 

153 

70 

IOO 

24 

6 

122 

75 

"5 

10 

5 

31 

2.  The  Courses  in  Medicine: 
Graduate   . 

Senior 

Junior.  . 

Unclassified 

Total 

3.  The  Law  School: 
Graduate 

181 

126 
41 
41 

(4  dup.) 
2 

19 

4 
2 

200 

130 

41 
43 
(4  dup.) 
2 

205 

119 

53 
39 

2 

5 

*Senior 

*Candidate  for  LL.B. 

Unclassified 

Total 

4.  The  College  of  Education 

210 
20 

6 
245 

216 
265 

213 
290 

3 

25 

Total  Professional .... 

Total  University 

*Deduct  for  Duplication.. 

545 

1,985 

229 

289 

1,297 

21 

834 

3,282 

250 

830 

3,206 

262 

4 
76 

Net  Totals 

i,756 

1,276 

3,032 

2,944 

88. . 
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celebrated  for  the  first  time  December  3, 
1914.  At  a  meeting  in  Leon  Mandel 
Assembly  Hall  President  Judson  intro- 
duced Mr.  John  J.  Arnold,  vice-president 
of  the  First  National  Bank,  who  spoke 
of  the  meaning  of  "Illinois  Day,"  and 
Professor  Francis  W.  Shepardson,  who 
delivered  an  oration  on  the  historical 
development  of  Illinois. 

THE  NATIONAL  ACADEMY  OF  SCI- 
ENCES MEETING 

The  National  Academy  of  Sciences 
held  its  first  meeting  at  the  University 
in  the  autumn  of  1903  and  its  second 
meeting  here  December  7,  8,  9,  1914. 

A  special  feature  of  trie  meeting  was 
the  second  course  of  lectures  on  the 
William  Ellery  Hale  Foundation  by 
Director  William  Wallace  Campbell  of 
the  Lick  Observatory  on  "Stellar  Evo- 
lution and  the  Formation  of  the  Earth." 
The  lectures  were  given  December  7,  at 
8:00  p.m.,  and  December  8,  at  4:00  P.M., 
in  Leon  Mandel  Assembly  Hall. 

Following  the  first  Campbell  lecture 
President  and  Mrs.  Judson  gave  a  recep- 
tion in  Hutchinson  Hall  in  honor  of  the 
academy.  Other  social  functions  were 
the  luncheon  of  December  8  tendered  by 
the  Quadrangle  Club,  at  which  Dr. 
William  H.  Welch,  of  the  Johns  Hopkins 
Medical  School,  president  of  the  academy, 
spoke  on  the  relations  of  universities  and 
special  institutions  of  scientific  research, 
and  the  dinner  of  December  9  tendered 
by  the  Chaos  Club,  an  organization  of 
active  investigators  in  mathematics  and 
the  natural  sciences  connected  with  the 
University  of  Chicago,  the  University  of 
Illinois,  and  the  University  of  Wisconsin, 
at  which  President  Judson,  Dr.  Henry  H. 
Donaldson,  formerly  of  the  University  of 
Chicago,  and  now  of  the  Wistar  Institute 
of  Anatomy,  and  Dr.  Welch  were  the 
speakers. 

Four  public  scientific  sessions  for  the 
reading  of  papers  by  members  of  the 
academy  and  others  were  held  in  Botany 
13.  In  the  programs  of  thirty-seven 
papers  the  University  of  Chicago  was 
represented  by  Messrs.  E.  E.  Barnard, 
G.  A.  Bliss,  A.  J.  Carlson,  C.  J.  Cham- 
berlain, T.  C.  Chamberlin,  C.  M.  Child, 
W.  Crocker,  L.  E.  Dickson,  E.  B.  Frost, 
J.  F.  Groves,  W.  D.  Harkins,  E.  C. 
Humphrey,  E.  O.  Jordan,  F.  R.  Lillie, 
H.  N.  McCoy,  A.  A.  Michelson,  R.  A. 
Millikan,  E.  H.  Moore,  F.  R.  Moulton, 


J.   Stieglitz,   S.  Tashiro,  W.  L.  Tower, 
E.  J.  Wilczynski,  and  S.  W.  Williston. 

THE  WINTER   QUARTER 

The  address  at  the  Ninety-fourth  Con- 
vocation, March  16,  1915,  in  Leon  Man- 
del  Assembly  Hall,  will  be  delivered  by 
Myra  Reynolds,  Ph.D.,  '95,  Professor 
of  English  Literature  and  Head  of 
Nancy  Foster  House. 

Julius  Rosen  wald  Hall  will  be  dedi- 
cated in  connection  with  the  exercises 
of  the  Ninety-fourth  Convocation,  in 
March,  1915. 

The  cornerstone  of  Ida  Noyes  Hall  will 
be  laid  at  the  time  of  the  Ninety-fourth 
Convocation. 

The  lectures  on  the  history  of  Belgium 
will  be  delivered  during  the  Winter 
Quarter,  191 5,  by  Professor  L.  Van  der 
Essen,  of  the  University  of  Louvain,  in 
Harper  Assembly  Room  at  4:00  p.m. 
Senior  College  and  graduate  students 
may  register  for  credit.  The  lectures 
will  be  open  to  the  public. 

THE  FACULTY   DINNER 

The  usual  Faculty  dinner  at  the 
opening  of  the  Autumn  Quarter  was  post- 
poned until  October  26,  when  it  was  made 
a  reception  in  honor  of  President  Judson, 
who  then  made  his  first  public  appear- 
ance after  his  return  from  China.  Vice- 
President  Angell  presided  and  welcomed 
the  President.  In  reply  President  Jud- 
son spoke  appreciatively  of  the  way  in 
which  Dean  Angell  had  served  the  Uni- 
versity and  then  talked  about  various 
phases  of  his  experiences  as  chairman  of 
the  China  Medical  Commission  of  the 
Rockefeller  Foundation.  Professor  Paul 
Shorey  spoke  of  his  winter  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Berlin  as  Theodore  Roosevelt 
professor  and  at  the  Shakespere  celebra- 
tion at  Weimar.  President  Judson  then 
presented  two  new  members  of  the 
Faculties  who  also  spoke:  Professor 
William  Underhill  Moore,  of  the  Law 
School,  and  Assistant  Professor  Walton 
Hale  Hamilton,  of  the  Department  of 
Political  Economy. 

THE  AMERICAN   HISTORICAL 
ASSOCIATION' 

The  thirtieth  annual  meeting  of  the 
American  Historical  Association,  of 
which  Professor  A.  C.  McLaughlin  is 
president,  was  held  at  the  Auditorium  and 
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the  Art  Institute,  December  29,30,  and  31. 
Professor  James  Westfall  Thompson  was 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Program, 
and  Mr.  Charles  L.  Hutchinson  was 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Local 
Arrangements.  The  president's  address, 
"American  History  and  American 
Democracy,"  was  delivered  in  Fullerton 
Hall,  Tuesday  evening.  Other  mem- 
bers of  the  Faculties  who  participated 
were:  Professor  J.  H.  Breasted,  "The 
Eastern  Mediterranean  and  the  Earliest 
Civilization  in  Europe";  Assistant  Pro- 
fessor S.  N.  Harper,  "The  Russian 
Nationalists";  and  Assistant  Professor 
A.  E.  Harvey,  "Economic  Self-interest 
in  the  German  Anti-Clericalism  of  the 
Fifteenth  and  Sixteenth  Centuries." 

THE  AMERICAN   POLITICAL  SCI- 
ENCE  ASSOCIATION 

The  American  Political  Science  Associ- 
ation met  at  the  Congress  Hotel,  Decem- 
ber 29,  30,  and  31.  The  first  meeting  was 
held  jointly  with  the  American  Philosoph- 
ical Association.  The  presidential  ad- 
dress was  delivered  by  the  Hon.  John  Bas- 
sett  Moore,  formerly  counselor  of  the  state 
department.  At  the  Wednesday  meet- 
ing the  topic  was  "State  Government," 
and  the  principal  speaker  was  President 
E.  J.  James,  of  the  University  of  Illinois. 
In  the  afternoon,  when  President  Judson 
presided,  President  F.  J.  Goodnow,  of 
Johns  Hopkins,  spoke  on  "Reform  in 
China."  In  the  evening  "The  Adminis- 
tration of  Justice"  was  discussed  by 
Dean  J.  P.  Hall,  Professor  Kales  of 
Northwestern  University,  Mr.  F.  B. 
Johnstone,  and  Judge  Levine,  of  Cleve- 
land. At  the  final  session,  Thursday 
morning,  devoted  to  topics  of  Inter- 
national Law,  the  speakers  were  Pro- 
fessor P.  M.  Brown,  of  Princeton; 
Professor  C.  C.  Hyde,  of  Northwestern; 
Professor  R.  G.  Usher,  of  Washington 
University;  and  Professor  A.  C.  Cool- 
idge,  of  Harvard. 

UNIVERSITY   PREACHERS 

During  the  Autumn  Quarter  the 
University  religious  services  were  con- 
ducted as  follows:  October  4  and  n: 
Dr.  Francis  Greenwood  Peabody,  Har- 
vard University,  Cambridge,  Mass.; 
October  18:  Dr.  Robert  Elliott  Speer, 
Presbyterian  Board  of  Foreign  Missions, 
New  York,  N.Y.;    October  25:    Bishop 


William  Fraser  McDowell,  Chicago; 
November  1:  Dr.  Charles  Richmond 
Henderson,  University  of  Chicago;  No- 
vember 8  and  15:  Rev.  Henry  Martin 
Sanders,  New  York,  N.Y.;  November 
22:  Dean  Charles  Reynolds  Brown, 
Yale  Divinity  School,  New  Haven, 
Conn.;  November  29:  James  A.  Mac- 
Donald,  Toronto,  Ontario;  December  6 
and  13:  Bishop  Charles  David  Williams, 
Detroit,  Mich.;  December  20  (Con- 
vocation Sunday):  President  Henry 
Churchill  King,  Oberlin  College. 

The  arrangements  for  the  Winter 
Quarter  are  these:  January  10  and  17: 
Bishop  Francis  John  McConnell,  Denver, 
Colo.;  January  24:  Rev.  S.  Parkes  Cad- 
man,  Central  Congregational  Church, 
Brooklyn,  N.Y.;  January  31  and  Febru- 
ary 7 :  Rev.  Nehemiah  Boynton,  Clinton 
Avenue  Church,  Brooklyn,  N.Y.;  Febru- 
ary 14:  President  Ozora  S.  Davis, 
Chicago  Theological  Seminary;  Febru- 
ary 21:  Rev.  Hugh  Black,  Union  Theo- 
logical Seminary,  New  York,  N.Y.; 
February  28:  Rev.  George  W.  Truett, 
First  Baptist  Church,  Dallas,  Tex.; 
March  7  and  14:  Rev.  Cornelius  Woelf- 
kin,  Fifth  Avenue  Church,  New  York. 


GENERAL   ITEMS 

A  meeting  in  memory  of  Robert  Francis 
Harper,  A.B.,  '83,  Ph.D.,  who  died  in 
London,  August  5,  19 14,  was  held  in 
Leon  Mandel  Assembly  Hall,  Sunday, 
November  22,  at  4:00  p.m.  The  Presi- 
dent, the  Chaplain,  the  Dean  of  the 
Graduate  School  of  Arts  and  Literature, 
and  Professor  Ira  Maurice  Price,  of  the 
Department  of  Semitic  Languages  and 
Literatures,  took  part  in  the  service. 
The  address  of  Professor  Price,  who  in 
December  spoke  at  the  Memorial 
Meeting  at  Muskingum  College,  New 
Concord,  Ohio,  is  printed  elsewhere  in 
this  number  of  the  University  Record. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  American 
Physiological  Society  in  St.  Louis, 
December  28-31,  1914,  papers  were 
presented  by  the  following  members  of 
the  Department  of  Physiology  in  the 
University:  H.  R.  Basinger,  F.  C.  Becht, 
W.  L.  Gaines,  R.  W.  Keeton,  A.  B. 
Luckhardt,  F.  L.  Rogers,  L.  L.  Hardt, 
A.  J.  Carlson. 

Under  the  presidency  of  Professor 
James  H.  Tufts,  who  is  at  the  head  of 
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both  the  American  and  the  Western 
Philosophical  Associations,  the  two  socie- 
ties met  in  joint  session  at  the  University 
of  Chicago,  December  28-30,  1914.  The 
president's  address,  "Ethics  of  States," 
was  delivered  after  a  dinner  at  the  Quad- 
rangle Club.  To  the  general  discussion  of 
the  contribution  of  philosophy  to  concep- 
tions of  justice,  Ellsworth  Faris  con- 
tributed a  paper,  "The  Injustice  of 
Punishment,"  and  W.  K.  Wright,  Ph.D., 
'99,  discussed  "Private  Property  and 
Social  Justice  in  the  Light  of  Social  Psy- 
chology." Professor  Tufts  also  presided 
at  the  joint  session  with  the  American 
Political  Science  Association  and  Con- 
ference on  Legal  and  Social  Philosophy 
on  "Constitutional  and  Political  Guar- 
anties," at  which  Professor  George  H. 
Mead  presented  a  paper  and  Professors 
Ernst  Freund,  Roscoe  Pound,  and  Dean 
J.  P.  Hall  led  a  discussion. 

Members  of  the  Social  Science  group 
began  a  series  of  addresses  on  subjects 
connected  with  the  present  European 
war,  in  Leon  Mandel  Assembly  Hall, 
Thursday,  December  3.  The  aim  of  the 
course  is,  not  to  determine  the  responsi- 
bility for  the  war,  but  to  analyze  the 
facts  in  order  to  discover  the  causes  and 
results  involved  in  the  struggle.  The 
views  expressed  will  not  represent  any 
official  opinion  of  the  University  as  a 
whole. 

The  following  schedule  of  subjects  and 
speakers  is  announced : 

"Racial  Traits  Underlying  War,"  Wil- 
liam I.  Thomas,  Professor  of  Sociology, 
December  3. 

"Pan-Germanism  and  Chauvinism," 
Carl  F.  Huth,  Assistant  Professor  of 
History,  December  10. 

"The  Triple  Alliance  and  the  Triple 
Entente,"  Conyers  Read,  Assistant  Pro- 
fessor of  History,  December  17. 

"The  Balkan  Question,"  Ferdinand 
Schevill,  Professor  of  Modern  History, 
January  7. 

"Russian  and  Asiatic  Issues  Involved 
in  the  War,"  Samuel  N.  Harper,  Assistant 
Professor  of  Russian  Language  and  Insti- 
tutions, January  14. 

"Modern  Government  and  Foreign 
Policy,"  A.  C.  McLaughlin,  Head  of  the 
Department  of  History,  January  21. 

"The  Immediate  Occasion  of  the  War," 
Arthur  P.  Scott,  Instructor  in  History, 
January  28. 


"The  Effect  of  the  War  on  Banking 
and  Credit,"  Professor  J.  Laurence 
Laughlin,  Head  of  the  Department  of 
Political  Economy,  February  4. 

"The  Ethics  of  Nations,"  James  Hay- 
den  Tufts,  Head  of  the  Department  of 
Philosophy,  February  11. 

"The  Rights  and  Duties  of  the  United 
States  as  a  Neutral  Nation,"  Charles 
Cheney  Hyde,  Professor  of  Law  in  North- 
western University,  February  18. 

"Geographic  and  Economic  Influences 
upon  the  War,"  J.  Paul  Goode,  Associate 
Professor  of  Geography,  February-  25. 

"  Some  Effects  of  the  War  on  Economic 
Conditions  in  the  United  States,"  Chester 
W.  Wright,  Associate  Professor  of  Politi- 
cal Economy,  March  4. 

Dean  Shailer  Mathews  presided  at  the 
eighth  annual  conference  of  the  Western 
Economic  Society,  in  the  Hotel  Sherman, 
November  13  and  14.  One  of  the  chief 
topics  of  discussion  was  the  valuation  of 
railway  property.  Dean  Mathews  is 
president  of  the  society  and  Assistant 
Professor  Harold  G.  Moulton,  of  the 
Department  of  Political  Economy,  is  the 
secretary. 

Professor  Felix  von  Luschan,  director 
of  the  Royal  Museum  of  Ethnology  in 
Berlin  and  also  professor  of  anthropology 
in  the  University  of  Berlin,  gave  three 
illustrated  lectures  in  Haskell  Oriental 
Museum,  November  4,  5,  and  6,  the  sub- 
jects of  the  first  two  being  "The  Excava- 
tion of  a  Hittite  Capital,"  and  of  the 
third,  "The  Anthropology  of  Western 
Asia." 

On  account  of  the  present  European 
war  it  has  been  agreed  by  the  University 
of  Chicago  and  the  Ministry  of  Public 
Instruction  in  Paris  to  postpone  the 
lectures  arranged  to  be  given  at  the  Sor- 
bonne  by  Professor  James  Rowland 
Angell. 

Among  the  editors  of  the  new  Monthly 
Proceedings  of  the  National  Academy 
of  Sciences,  are  Director  Edwin  B.  Frost, 
who  will  edit  the  section  on  astronomy; 
Professor  John  Merle  Coulter,  who  will 
have  charge  of  the  section  on  botanical 
science;  and  Professor  Eliakim  Hastings 
Moore,  who  will  edit  the  section  on  mathe- 
matical investigations. 

Professor  Paul  Shorey  was  invited  by 
the  president  and  corporation  of  Brown 
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University  to  give  two  lectures  in  con- 
nection with  the  one  hundred  and  fiftieth 
anniversary  of  its  founding.  He  dis- 
cussed in  his  first  lecture,  November  30, 
"Interpretations  of  Greek  Literature 
and  History,"  and  in  his  second,  Decem- 
ber 7,  "Latin  Poetry  and  European 
Culture."  Dr.  Shorey  lectured  also  on 
"Euripides"  at  Rochester  University,  on 
"  Greek  and  Modern  Poetry  "  at  Wellesley 
College,  and  on  "The  Alexandrian  and 
the  Roman  Epigram"  at  Smith  College; 
he  also  spoke  at  Clark  University. 

The  Haskell  Lectures  will  be  given 
during  the  first  week  of  February  by 
Masaharu  Anesaki,  professor  of  the 
philosophy  of  religion  in  the  Imperial 
University  of  Tokyo,  who,  during  the 
last  year,  has  been  exchange  professor  in 
Harvard  University.  Professor  Anesaki, 
who  is  himself  a  liberal  Buddhist,  will 
deliver  four  lectures  on  Buddhism  and 
its  influence  on  Japanese  thought  and 
life:  I,  Buddhism:  Its  Fundamental 
Tenets;  II,  Buddhism:  Its  Development; 
III,  Buddhist  Influence  upon  the  Japa- 
nese; IV,  Buddhism  in  Modern  Japan, 
Especially  in  Relation  to  Christianity. 
Professor  Anesaki  will  also  deliver  an 
illustrated  lecture  on  Japanese  art. 

Professor  Leon  Van  der  Essen  (Doctor 
in  Philosophy  and  Letters),  who  will  lec- 


ture in  French  on  the  history  of  Belgium 
during  the  Winter  Quarter,  1915,  is  a 
laureate  of  the  Institute  of  France  (Cour- 
celle  Prize),  a  member  of  the  Royal 
Academy  of  Belgium,  and  professor  of 
the  Faculty  of  Philosophy  and  Letters 
of  the  University  of  Louvain.  He  is 
vice-president  of  the  Historical  Seminary, 
and  has  given  courses  in  Louvain  on 
"The  History  of  the  Middle  Ages," 
"Institutions  of  the  Middle  Ages,"  and 
"The  Historical  Method." 

The  vacancy  caused  by  Professor 
Whittier's  resignation  has  been  filled 
by  the  appointment  of  William  Under- 
bill Moore  from  the  faculty  of  law  of 
the  University  of  Wisconsin.  Professor 
Moore  is  a  graduate  of  the  Columbia  Law 
School  in  1902,  having  previously  received 
an  A.B.  and  an  A.M.  from  Columbia 
University.  After  practicing  for  four 
years  in  New  York  City  he  became  a 
member  of  the  law  faculty  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Kansas  in  1906.  In  1908  he 
was  called  to  the  University  of  Wisconsin. 
He  has  taught  in  the  summer  session  of 
the  Columbia  Law  School  for  several 
years,  and  last  summer  taught  in  the  Law 
School  here,  where  he  had  previously 
given  instruction  in  the  Spring  Quarter, 
1913.  He  is  one  of  the  authors  of  a 
standard  case  book  on  Bills  and  Notes. 


SCHOLARSHIP  AWARDS 

1914-1915 


GRADUATE  SCHOLARS 


Appointed  for  excellence  in  the  work  of  the  Senior  Colleges 


Lester  Aronberg,  S.B.,  Chemistry. 

Florence  Marie  Barrett,  Ph.B.,  Romance. 

Holly  Reed  Bennett,  S.B.,  Geology. 

Paul  Clark  Bickel,  Ph.B.,  Philosophy. 

Eunice  Temple  Ford,  Ph.B.,  Psychology. 

Frederick  Wilburn  Hiatt,  S.B.,  Geog- 
raphy. 

Margaret  May  Higgins,  Ph.B.,  History. 

Albert  Claire  Hodge,  Ph.B.,  Political 
Economy. 

Abraham  Horvitz,  A.B.,  Greek. 

Amy  Genevieve  Kelty,  A.B.,  Latin. 


William  Hymen  Kurzin,  S.B.,  Mathe- 
matics. 

Elizabeth  Wilhelmina  Miller,  Ph.B., 
Household  Administration. 

Kenneth  Potter  Monroe,  S.B.,  Chem- 
istry (resigned). 

Bertha  Louise  Riss,  Ph.B.,  German. 

Homer  Cleveland  Sampson,  S.B.,  Botany. 

Elizabeth  Sherer,  Ph.B.,  History  of  Art. 

Lois  Whitney,  S.B.,  English. 

Frieda  Bertha  Zeeb,  Ph.B.,  Sociology. 


SENIOR  COLLEGE  SCHOLARS 

Appointed  for  excellence  in  the  work  of  the  Junior  Colleges 


Gustav  Otto  Gottfried  Arlt,  German. 
John  Gurney  Burtt,  Geology  (resigned). 
Caryl  Cody,  Psychology. 
Paul  Harold  Daus,  Physics. 
Marjorie  Josephine  Fay,  Latin. 
Joseph  Fisher,  History. 
Elias  Gordon,  Mathematics. 
Bertha  Kaplan,  Botany. 
Florence     Gridley      Knight,      Political 
Economy. 


Lawrence    John    MacGregor,    English 

(resigned). 
Ruth  Manierre,   Romance. 
Alma  Margaret  Merrick,  Greek. 
Lydia  Eleanor  Quinlan,  English. 
Edward     Reticker,    Political    Economy 

(resigned) . 
Zonja   Elizabeth   Wallen,   Chemistry. 


JUNIOR  COLLEGE  SCHOLARS 

Appointed  for  exceptional  ability  in  the  work  of  the  first  year 


Paul  Richard  Anderson. 
Alfred  Paul  Dorjahn. 
Emmer  Davis  Edwards. 
Willis  Eugene  Gouwens. 
Arthur  Oscar  Hanisch. 
Henry  Newton  Ingwersen. 
Jeannette  Jacobs. 
Margaret  Mackay  Lauder. 
Joseph  Levin. 
Abo  Lipman  (resigned) . 


Marjorie  Dorothea  Mann. 
Mollie  Neumann. 
Axel  Olson. 
Helen  Roxana  Olson. 
Florence  May  Ryan. 
Jennie  Cornelia  TenCate. 
Leah  Gertrude  TenCate. 
Abraham  Joseph  Weinberg. 
Sidney  Maurice  Weisman. 
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SPECIAL  AND  PRIZE  SCHOLARS 


The     Florence     James     Adams     Prize 
Scholars: 
Yetta  Milkewitch,  first 
Coleen  Browne,  second 

The  Enos  M.  Barton  Scholar: 
Sallie  Sterling  Rust 

The  Colby  Scholars: 
Harriet  Winifred  Jones 
Dorothea  Anna  Bunge 
Hanna  Matilda  Bunge 
Helen  Deane  Innes 

The  John  Crerar  Scholars: 
John  Gurney  Burtt 
John  Nuveen,  Jr. 

The  Zwinglius  Grover  Scholar: 
Jeanette  Duryea  Harvey 

The  Kelly  Scholar: 
Alice  Marjory  Waits 

The  Walter  D.  Lowy  Scholar: 
Isador  Michael  Levin 

The  Henry  C.  Lytton  Scholar: 

Louise  Avery 
The  Marie  J.  Mergler  Scholar: 

Marion  Ousley  Cole 

The  Joseph  Reynolds  Scholars: 
Thaddeus  Elmore  Allen 
Rudolph  John  Anschicks 
Israel  Albert  Barnett 
Elmer  Newman  Bunting 
Roy  Allen  Burt 
Eugene  Opet  Chimene 
Joseph  Kaiser  Cohen 
Donald  Lewis  Colwell 
Lester  Reynolds  Dragstedt 
Howard  Raymond  Drake 
William  Raymond  Meeker 
Herman  Lyle  Smith 


The  Julius  Rosen wald  Prize  Scholars: 

WUlard  Earl  Atkins,  first 

Isador  Hyman  Tumpowsky,  second 
The  Scammon  Scholar: 

Harry  Nathaniel  Weinberg 

The  Lillian  Gertrude  Selz  Scholars: 
Mildred  Dorothy  Lender 
Pauline  Arnold  Levi 

The  Elbert  H.  Shirk  Scholar: 
Rose  Lee 

The  Charles  H.  Smiley  Scholar: 
Eva  Overton 

The  Henry  Strong  Scholars: 
Katherine  Deborah  Biggins 
Frederick  Marion  Byerly 
Charles  Francis  Grimes 
Lawrence  John  MacGregor 
Edward  Reticker 

The  Harold  H.  Swift  Scholar: 
Joseph  Levin 

The  Fannie  C.  Talcott  Scholars: 

Maud  Romana  Cavanagh 

Clare  Lucretia  Darst 

Annie  Kathleen  Hoole 

Hazel  Eva  Koch 
The  William  A.  Talcott  Scholars: 

Helen  Louise  Drew 

Pauline  Sperry 

Jessie  B.  Strate 

The  Tilton  Scholar: 

Augustus  Kent  Sykes 
The  University  Scholar: 

Ruth  Robertson  Allen 

The  Katherine  M.  White  Scholars: 
Lois  Esther  Day 
Katherine  MacMahon 
Margaret  Terrell  Parker 
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THE    EDUCATION    OF    WOMEN    IN 
ENGLAND   IN  THE   EIGHTEENTH 

CENTURY1 

By  MYRA  REYNOLDS,  PH.D. 

Professor  of  English  Literature 

"Little  girls  should  learn  Latin.  It  completes  their  charm,"  said 
Cardinal  Bembo.  This  utterance  of  the  great  master  of  learning  in  the 
sixteenth  century  marks  one  significant  characteristic  of  the  Italian 
Renaissance.  Learning  for  women  was  then  the  mode.  The  daughters 
of  noble  or  learned  houses  had  every  possible  intellectual  advantage. 
Success  in  any  realm  of  knowledge  was  followed  by  social  distinction, 
and  the  universities  not  only  conferred  upon  women  the  highest  student 
honors,  but  elected  them  freely  to  professorial  chairs  in  law,  medicine, 
philosophy,  mathematics,  and  the  classical  languages. 

That  the  position  of  Italian  women  in  the  learned  world  was  not 
merely  an  episode  born  of  the  excitement  of  the  Renaissance  is  attested 
by  the  superior  attainments  of  the  women  of  the  eighteenth  century  in 
Italy,  when  learning  had  become  more  exactly  differentiated,  and  achieve- 
ments could  be  given  a  closer  test.  In  that  century,  for  example,  was 
Laura  Bassi,  whose  proficiency  in  logic,  metaphysics,  and  the  languages 
was  so  great  that  while  still  comparatively  young  she  was  asked  to  take 
part  in  a  public  disputation  on  a  philosophical  subject  with  five  of 
Bologna's  most  distinguished  scholars  as  her  opponents.  Such  evidence 
did  she  give  of  exceptional  mentality  and  genuine  learning  that  she  was 

1  Delivered  on  the  occasion  of  the  Ninety-fourth  Convocation  of  the  University 
held  in  Leon  Mandel  Assembly  Hall,  March  16,  1915. 
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urged  to  present  herself  for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy,  and  this 
degree  was  soon  after  conferred  at  a  sumptuous  function  in  the  Com- 
munal Palace.  She  was  later  invited  to  become  a  member  of  the  teach- 
ing body  of  the  University  of  Bologna,  and  after  she  had  passed  the 
necessary  public  examinations,  she  was  appointed  to  the  chair  of  philoso- 
phy. Her  first  public  lecture  was  made  the  occasion  of  a  remarkable 
demonstration  of  approval,  and  the  university  struck  a  medal  in  her 
honor.  She  became  a  European  celebrity,  and  students  flocked  to  her 
classroom  from  many  countries.  For  twenty-eight  years  she  held 
her  position  in  the  university  and  with  ever-increasing  popularity. 

In  the  same  university,  and  contemporaneous  with  Laura  Bassi,  was 
Anna  Morandi  Manzolini,  a  professor  of  anatomy.  Her  anatomical 
models  were  noted  throughout  Europe,  and  she  was  especially  skilful  in 
dissection.  A  third  eighteenth-century  Italian  woman  scholar  was 
Maria  Agnesi  of  Milan,  whose  chief  work  was  in  mathematics.  For  ten 
years  she  was  engaged  in  writing  a  treatise  on  the  integral  and  differential 
calculus.  This  book,  The  Analytical  Institutions,  created  a  veritable 
sensation  among  scholars  in  all  countries.  From  crowned  heads,  learned 
societies,  universities,  and  noted  mathematicians,  came  the  chorus  of 
praise,  and  through  the  action  of  Pope  Benedict  she  was  at  once  offered 
the  chair  of  higher  mathematics  in  the  University  of  Bologna.  Later  in 
the  century,  in  the  same  university,  the  chair  of  Greek  was  held  by 
Clothilda  Tambroni,  who  was  counted  one  of  the  best  Greek  scholars 
in  Europe. 

These  four  women,  representing  the  departments  of  philosophy, 
anatomy,  mathematics,  and  Greek,  may  stand  as  indicative  of  the  wide 
range  of  exact  learning,  and  the  high  scholastic  rank  possible  to  women  of 
the  upper  classes  in  Italy.  There  were  also  women  who  were  powerful 
patronesses  of  learning.  The  more  brilliant  the  social  position  the  more 
incumbent  it  was  on  the  lady  to  establish  a  literary  and  scientific  coterie. 
In  Urbino,  Ferrara,  Milan,  Bologna,  Padua,  and  other  cities  such  salons 
rivaled  in  splendor  and  intellectual  pre-eminence  that  of  Aspasia  in  the 
greatest  days  of  Greece,  and  far  surpassed  the  later  salons  of  France. 

Until  recent  times  England  has  had  but  one  brief  period  of  intellec- 
tual freedom  and  stimulus  for  women,  and  that  was  in  the  sixteenth 
century.  Catharine  of  Aragon,  daughter  of  Spain's  most  intellectually 
accomplished  queen,  brought  with  her  into  England  a  taste  for  scholar- 
ship, and  she  secured  as  tutors  for  the  Princess  Mary  the  most  learned 
of  English  university  men,  and  she  even  brought  from  Spain  the  noted 
Ludovicus  Vives.     Nicholas  Udall,  master  of  Eton,  says  of  this  period: 
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It  was  now  no  news  in  England  to  see  young  damsels  in  noble  houses  and  the 
courts  of  princes  ....  to  have  continually  in  their  hands  either  psalms,  homilies,  or 
other  devout  meditation  ....  and  familiarly  to  read  and  reason  thereof  in  Greek, 
Latin,  French,  or  Italian,  as  in  English.  It  was  now  a  common  thing  to  see  young 
virgins  willingly  set  all  other  vain  pursuits  at  naught  for  learning's  sake.  It  was  now 
no  news  at  all  to  see  Queens  and  ladies  of  most  high  estate,  with  most  earnest  study, 
both  early  and  late,  apply  themselves  to  the  acquiring  of  knowledge. 

William  Wotton  in  his  Reflections  on  Ancient  and  Modern  Learning 
said  of  the  sixteenth  century  in  England,  "Learning  was  so  very  modish 
that  the  Fair  Sex  seemed  to  believe  that  Greek  and  Latin  added  to  their 
Charms;  and  Plato  and  Aristotle  untranslated  were  frequent  Ornaments 
of  their  Closets."  Richard  Mulcaster,  who  was  master  of  the  school 
founded  by  the  Merchant  Taylor's  Company  in  1561,  was  in  favor  of 
the  thorough  education  of  women,  urging  that  they  learn  Latin  and 
Greek,  with  some  brave  additions  of  logic  and  rhetoric.  And  he  protested 
that  the  children  of  these  learned  mothers  would  be  "ne'er  a  whit  the 
worse  brought  up." 

No  better  illustration  of  the  words  of  Nicholas  Udall,  William  Wotton, 
and  Richard  Mulcaster  could  be  cited  than  the  daughters  of  Sir  Thomas 
More.  Under  the  tuition  of  the  best  masters  they  pursued  studies  of  an 
advanced  nature  in  "Greek  and  Latin,  in  Logic,  Rhetoric,  and  Music, 
in  Philosophy,  Astronomy,  Physics  and  Arithmetic."  The  advice  of  Sir 
Thomas  to  a  friend  on  the  choice  of  a  wife  was,  "  May  she  be  learned  if 
possible;  or,  at  least,  be  capable  of  being  made  so."  His  own  daughter 
Margaret  was  his  ideal.  In  answer  to  one  of  her  letters  he  wrote  that 
she  must  never  hesitate  to  ask  him  for  money,  for  he  would  gladly  bestow 
two  crowns  of  pure  gold  for  every  syllable  of  letters  "in  so  pure  a  style, 
so  good  Latin,  so  eloquent,"  from  a  daughter  of  such  learning  and  piety, 
and  declared  that  one  such  girl  was  worth  three  boys. 

In  Queen  Elizabeth's  day  learning  was  still  the  fashion.  The  Queen 
was  herself  a  notable  linguist.  She  wrote  and  spoke  Latin  with  ease, 
and  she  was  an  intelligent  student  of  the  Greek  classics.  Her  tastes 
and  ambitions  were  sufficiently  bookish  to  give  a  learned  tone  to  her 
court.  Among  the  most  distinguished  learned  ladies  of  her  reign  were 
the  daughters  of  Sir  Anthony  Coke.  They  all  took  high  rank  in  the 
social  and  literary  world,  but  Anna,  the  second  daughter,  was  especially 
distinguished  among  the  literati  of  the  time.  She  married  Sir  Nicholas 
Bacon  and  became  the  mother  of  the  great  Lord  Bacon.  Sir  Anthony 
Coke  believed,  as  had  Sir  Thomas  More,  that  women  should  be  educated 
along  the  same  lines  as  men,  and  that  they  were  quite  as  capable  of 
acquiring  knowledge. 
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The  English  Renaissance  had  not  only  its  learned  ladies,  but  its 
patronesses  of  learning.  Mary  Sidney,  Countess  of  Pembroke,  may  be 
taken  as  a  type  of  the  breadth  of  training  and  the  general  culture  of  the 
great  lady  of  the  Elizabethan  days.  Not  only  was  she  herself  by  train- 
ing and  temperament  genuinely  intellectual,  but  she  had  the  most 
enlightened  appreciation  of  scholarship.  As  the  center  of  a  literary  and 
artistic  circle  at  Wilton  she  was  compared  not  unjustly  even  with  the 
great  Duchess  of  Urbino. 

For  the  development  of  women  in  things  of  the  mind  England  had 
but  this  one  golden  age.  And  even  to  this  age  were  set  sharp  limitations. 
In  England,  as  in  Italy,  education  was  confined  to  the  daughters  of  men 
of  high  rank  or  distinguished  learning.  And  in  England  there  was  the 
further  limitation  that  there  were  no  organized  educational  advantages 
open  to  women,  and  that  their  achievements  had  no  public  or  competi- 
tive chance.  University  freedom  as  student  or  professor  was  not  one 
of  the  influences  transmitted  from  Italy  to  England.  In  the  sixteenth 
century  when  the  great  schools,  Rugby,  Harrow,  Westminster,  and  St. 
Paul's  were  founded,  they  were  for  boys  only.  Mulcaster  was  practically 
alone  in  his  thought  that  girls  might  go  to  grammar  schools.  An  early 
seventeenth-century  letter  asked,  "If  girls  are  of  low  parts,  can  they 
take  learning?  If  they  can  take  it,  will  it  benefit  them?  If  it  will 
benefit  them,  where  will  they  get  it  ?  Shall  they  go  to  school  with  boys 
and  become  twice  as  impudent  as  before?" 

With  which  reductio  ad  absurdum  the  subject  was  dismissed.  In 
point  of  fact  Henry  VIII  struck  a  great  blow  at  the  education  of  women 
when  he  dissolved  the  nunneries,  since  they  were  the  only  places  where 
girls  were  even  tolerably  educated.  And  he  not  only  designed  nothing 
to  take  the  place  of  these  destroyed  schools,  but  he  even  turned  their 
revenues  into  schools  for  men.  Thus  "the  nunnery  of  St.  Radegund, 
together  with  its  revenues  and  possessions,  was  transformed  into  Jesus 
College,  Cambridge.  While  from  suppressed  convents  in  Berkshire  and 
Kent  funds  were  secured  for  the  foundation  of  St.  John's  College,  Cam- 
bridge." Women  who  had  any  especial  education  had  gained  it  at  home 
under  the  influence  of  parents  of  advanced  views  such  as  Sir  Thomas 
More,  Sir  Anthony  Coke,  and  the  Duke  of  Somerset.  And  as  long  as 
learning  was  fashionable,  doubtless  many  parents  looked  with  favor  on 
accomplishments  highly  prized  at  court. 

But  when  education  was  a  matter  of  personal  taste,  or  court  fashion, 
it  could  not  fail  to  be  subject  to  violent  fluctuations.  And  consequently 
we  are  not  surprised  to  find  that  at  the  death  of  Elizabeth  there  was  a 
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sharp  decline  in  the  respect  accorded  intellectual  women.  With  the 
accession  of  James  I  whose  attitude  toward  women  was  one  of  aversion 
and  contempt;  with  the  coming  on  of  the  troubles  of  the  Civil  War; 
with  the  general  anti "scholastic  tone  of  the  Protectorate;  with  the 
exclusive  attention  of  the  Restoration  court  to  the  gay  and  sensuous 
side  of  life,  all  thought  of  the  education  of  women  seems  to  have  dropped 
out  of  mind. 

The  second  half  of  the  seventeenth  century  is  usually  considered  the 
most  arid  period  in  the  education  of  women.  But  there  were  in  that 
time  at  least  two  notable  attempts  to  turn  the  tide  of  ignorance  that 
was  submerging  not  only  the  lower  but  the  higher  levels  of  social  life. 
In  1659  there  was  published  in  England  a  remarkable  essay  entitled, 
The  Learned  Maid;  or,  May  a  Maid  Be  a  Scholar.  It  was  a  translation 
of  a  Latin  essay  by  Anna  van  Schurman,  the  most  gifted  and  learned 
woman  of  Holland.  She  had  been  called  by  a  competent  judge,  "the 
highest  attempt  of  Nature  as  yet  in  the  Female  Sex,"  and  as  such  she 
had  ardent  admirers  both  at  home  and  abroad.  Chief  among  her  Eng- 
lish devotees  was  Bathusa  Makin,  herself  a  woman  of  note  for  her  unusual 
and  varied  learned  attainments.  When  Anna  van  Schurman's  essay,  with 
a  vast  array  of  logically  formulated  syllogisms,  proved  that  it  was  "fit, 
convenient  and  decent,  for  a  Christian  maid,  with  a  fair  good  wit,  and  a 
sufficient  fortune — for  teachers  are  chargeable — to  enter  upon  the  widest 
known  world  of  scholarship,  and  that  it  was  the  duty  of  the  Christian 
world  to  provide  opportunities  for  such  scholarship,  and  incitements 
thereto,"  Bathusa  Makin  took  these  words  to  heart  and  made  prompt 
practical  application  of  them.  She  started  a  school  at  Tottenham  High 
Cross,  near  London,  for  the  education  of  Christian  gentlewomen.  Her 
prospectus  and  the  accompanying  essay  make  the  first  formal  English 
document  on  what  might  be  called  the  higher  education  of  women.  She 
adverted  regretfully  to  the  bright  days  of  Elizabeth  when  the  minds  of 
women  were  respected,  and  sadly  commented  on  the  changed  public 
opinion  in  her  own  day  when  women  were  hardly  thought  capable  of  any 
but  the  most  rudimentary  knowledge.  She  was,  however,  in  her  school, 
prepared  to  defy  prejudice  by  offering  instruction,  not  only  in  the 
accepted  subjects  of  pastry,  dancing,  sewing,  and  drawing,  but  also  in 
Greek,  Hebrew,  Latin,  and  mathematics.  But  she  forestalled  any 
active  opposition  by  making  it  optional  for  young  gentlewomen  to  elect 
the  pastry  and  dancing  end  of  the  curriculum,  or  the  Latin  and  Greek 
end.  Bathusa  Makin's  school  was  shrewdly  managed  and  was  an 
influence  to  be  reckoned  with  during  her  lifetime,  but  it  established  no 
permanent  vogue. 
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A  second  scholastic  attempt  at  the  end  of  the  century  was  even  more 
ambitious.  Mary  Astell,  a  woman  of  brilliant  mind  and  independent 
fortune,  who  spent  most  of  her  long  life  in  the  upper  social  set  in  London, 
worked  up  a  plan  for  a  sort  of  college  for  women.  She  called  it  a 
"Religious  Retirement"  but  said  it  was  to  be  academical  rather  than 
religious.  In  this  retreat,  she  said,  the  religious  could  meditate,  the 
learned  could  pursue  advanced  studies  and  teach,  the  ignorant  could 
learn,  heiresses  could  avoid  pursuit,  and  spinsters  could  escape  depend- 
ence and  ridicule.  Entrance  to  the  retreat  was  to  be  for  life  if  so  desired, 
but  no  vows  were  taken,  for  an  important  subsidiary  element  of  the 
plan  was  that  the  institution  might  prove  a  seminary  to  provide  England 
with  pious  and  learned  wives  and  mothers.  The  scheme  seemed  so 
reasonable  that  the  Princess  Anne  gave  it  her  approval,  and  the  rich 
and  powerful  Lady  Elizabeth  Hastings  offered  ten  thousand  pounds  for 
the  necessary  buildings.  The  project  so  auspiciously  begun  failed 
chiefly  because  of  the  opposition  of  Bishop  Burnet,  who  feared  the  female 
college  would  be  regarded  as  a  Protestant  nunnery  and  open  the  way  to 
popish  orders.  It  is  interesting  to  imagine  what  would  have  been  the 
outcome  if  Mary  Astell's  school  had  been  established.  At  the  beginning 
of  the  eighteenth  century  ten  thousand  pounds  was  a  goodly  sum  for 
the  housing  of  the  proposed  college.  It  would  have  started  with  royal 
and  social  patronage,  and  it  would  have  been  guided  in  its  formative 
period  by  a  woman  of  executive  and  organizing  ability,  keen  wit,  strong 
and  independent  mind,  extremely  religious,  and  with  educational  ideas 
much  ahead  of  her  times.  But  religious  fears  blighted  the  project,  and 
it  was  buried  beyond  resuscitation  by  the  coarsest  ridicule  of  Dean 
Swift. 

There  was,  however,  no  genuine  demand  for  Mary  Astell's  collegiate 
retirement,  nor  even  for  Bathusa  Makin's  high-class  boarding-school. 
The  schools  actually  patronized  in  the  eighteenth  century  were  of  the 
most  trifling  character.  They  professed  to  teach  young  gentlewomen 
from  six  to  sixteen  the  things  young  gentlewomen  should  know,  and 
accordingly  put  all  the  emphasis  on  raising  paste,  making  sweetmeats, 
needle-work,  and  dancing.  Even  the  advertised  accomplishments  were 
of  no  artistic  significance,  for  chief  among  them  were  painting  on  glass, 
japanning  tin,  cutting  paper  scenes,  making  houses  out  of  stained  card- 
board, flowers  out  of  colored  straw,  landscapes  out  of  hair,  and  fruit- 
pieces  out  of  wax.  In  such  schools  learning  had  no  place.  But  it  had 
no  place  in  the  schools  because  it  had  no  place  in  the  girl's  after-life. 
Learning  was  not  one  of  the  things  that  young  gentlewomen  should 
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know.  From  every  point  of  view  it  was  objectionable.  Miss  Hannah 
More  makes  Coelebs  in  search  of  a  wife  say  that  had  he  known  Miss 
Fanny  had  studied  Latin  he  should  certainly  have  approached  her  with 
reluctance  and  prejudice.  Not  only  did  any  reputation  for  learning 
warn  off  possible  suitors,  but  Juvenal  and  Moliere  were  quoted  and  para- 
phrased to  show  that  learning  made  conceited  and  disagreeable  wives, 
and  it  was  counted  the  death  of  good  housewifery.  Lady  Mary  Mon- 
tague stands  in  disconcerting  solitude  in  her  plea  for  a  more  strenuous 
intellectual  training  for  women.  Even  the  learned  ladies  themselves 
were  averse  to  higher  education.  Mrs.  Chapone,  author  of  a  famous 
series  of  Letters  on  the  Improvement  of  the  Mind,  counts  dancing,  reading, 
writing,  the  common  rules  of  arithmetic,  and  French  with  a  good  English 
pronunciation  as  ample  education  for  most  girls.  She  deprecates  the 
learned  languages  because  of  the  danger  of  pedantry  and  presumption 
in  a  woman,  because  of  the  fear  that  she  might  exchange  the  graces  of 
the  imagination  for  the  severity  and  preciseness  of  a  scholar.  Dr. 
Gregory  in  his  Legacy  to  My  Daughters  advises  against  learning.  He 
warns  his  daughters  that  they  should  be  cautious  of  displaying  even 
good  sense  if  they  have  it,  while  learning  must  be  kept  a  profound  secret, 
for  if  known  it  is  sure  to  bring  the  disapprobation  of  men.  Mrs.  Barbauld 
sums  up  the  ladylike  attitude  toward  learning  for  women.  They  must 
first  determine  what  portion  of  learning  sits  most  gracefully  on  the  fair 
sex,  remembering  that  the  true  woman  will  instinctively  confine  herself 
to  subjects  of  sentiment,  morality,  and  utility.  Why,  she  asks,  should 
women  understand  politics,  since  they  are  never  to  govern?  Or  the- 
ology, since  only  the  practice  of  religion  is  their  concern  ?  What  have 
they  to  do  with  laboratories,  since  an  all-wise  Creator  has  formed  the 
feminine  mind  not  to  investigate  but  to  remember?  Women  should 
study  to  adorn  the  mind,  not  to  train  it.  No  exact  knowledge  on  any 
subject  is  ever  required  of  them.  They  should  merely  get  such  a  general 
tincture  of  knowledge  as  will  enable  them  to  ask  questions  with  some 
propriety,  and  to  receive  information  with  at  least  a  fair  appearance  of 
enthusiasm.  This  Mrs.  Barbauld  calls  "culling  the  flowers  of  science 
and  leaving  the  roots  to  man." 

But  learning  was  not  merely  useless.  It  was  counted  an  active  evil, 
a  genuine  menace  to  social  and  domestic  peace.  In  Bathusa  Makin's 
time  a  learned  woman  was  described  as  a  fire  in  the  housetops  that  sets 
the  city  in  a  blaze,  as  a  dire  comet  portending  disaster  wherever  it 
appeared,  as  a  defaced  image  of  God  in  man.  A  frequent  eighteenth- 
century  figure  was  that  of  a  ship  under  full  sail  but  without  ballast. 
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One  author  weightily  asks,  "  If  guns  were  of  glass  would  you  load  them 
with  powder  and  shot?"  Any  greater  freedom  in  things  of  the  mind 
would,  it  was  thought,  be  especially  disastrous  to  girls  whom  it  would 
be  impossible  to  keep  in  the  narrow  path  of  goodness  and  obedience 
chalked  out  for  them.  A  song  in  an  eighteenth-century  comedy  describes 
girls  as  squirrels  in  cages  where  they  play  their  pretty  tricks  and  seem 
pleased  with  captivity,  but 

Let  them  out,  their  hands  untying, 

And  you'll  see  the  matter  plain. 
Once  there's  naught  their  flight  to  hamper, 
Presto — whisk — away  they  scamper, 

Never  to  return  again. 
Would  you  manage  lasses  rightly 
You  must  watch  them  daily,  nightly, 
Shut  them  close,  and  hold  them  tightly, 

Never  loose  an  inch  of  chain. 

Learning  had  no  place  in  schools  for  girls  because  it  had  no  place 
in  the  life  of  women,  and  it  was  considered  useless  and  dangerous  for 
women  because  it  interfered  with  the  accepted  convention  as  to  woman's 
nature  and  her  place  in  the  social  scheme.  On  this  subject  there  was 
during  most  of  the  eighteenth  century  a  deadly  uniformity  of  opinion. 
Satirists,  writers  of  comedy,  ministers,  authors  of  homilies  and  hand- 
books for  young  women,  mothers  and  fathers  bequeathing  advice  to 
daughters,  women  of  the  blue-stocking  coteries — all  unite  in  one  funda- 
mental principle,  and  that  is  the  inferiority  of  woman  to  man.  There 
was  an  anonymous  French  book  translated  and  published  in  England 
in  1676  entitled,  The  Woman  as  Good  as  the  Man;  or,  The  Equality  of 
Both  Sexes.  The  author  gave  the  following  account  of  the  opinion 
prevailing  in  his  day: 

Every  man  will  tell  you  without  doubt  that  women  were  not  made  but  for  Man; 
that  they  are  fit  for  nothing  but  to  Nurse  and  Breed  little  Children  in  their  Low  Age; 

and  to  mind  the  house And  that  it  hath  been  an  effect  of  Divine  Providence 

and  Wisdom  of  Men,  to  have  barred  them  from  Sciences,  Government  and  Offices;  that 
it  would  be  a  pleasant  thing  indeed  to  see  a  Lady  in  the  Chair  (in  quality  of  Professor) 
teaching  Rhetorick  or  Medicine;  marching  along  the  Streets,  followed  by  Officers 
and  Sergeants;  putting  into  Execution  Laws;  Playing  the  Part  of  a  Counsellor;  plead- 
ing before  Judges. 

The  author  professes  himself  to  be  of  a  different  view  and  says : 

I  do  confess,  such  practizes  would  surprise  us;  but  for  no  other  reason  but  that 
of  novelty.  For,  if  in  modelling  of  States,  and  establishing  the  different  Offices  that 
compose  them,  Women  had  been  likewise  called  to  Functions;  we  should  have  been  as 
much  accustomed  to  have  seen  them  in  Dignity,  as  they  are  to  see  us. 
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For  another  statement  so  radical  we  should  have  to  wait  two  cen- 
turies for  John  Stuart  Mill's  Subjection  of  Women.  No  one  in  the 
seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries  actually  believed  in  "the  equal- 
ity of  both  sexes."  Anna  van  Schurman  emphasized  the  modesty 
of  her  claims.  "I  make  no  pretence,"  she  says,  "to  equal  women 
with  those  men  whose  intellects  are  Eagles  in  the  Clouds,"  but  only 
with  that  large  body  of  not  unfruitful  scholars  whose  "wits  are  of 
the  middling  sort."  Bathusa  Makin  said,  "I  do  not  plead  for  female 
pre-eminence.  God  hath  made  man  the  Head,  and  his  must  always  be 
the  Casting- Voice."  Mary  Astell  said  that  there  need  be  no  fear  that 
the  ladies  in  her  Religious  Retirement  would  defy  St.  Paul  and  speak  in 
church.  She  only  asked  a  degree  of  intelligence  that  would  enable  them 
to  consult  their  husbands  at  home. 

The  doctrine  of  the  inferiority  and  consequent  subjection  of  women 
was  given  a  fatal  force  by  its  supposed  divine  origin.  The  Marquis  of 
Halifax  reminded  his  daughter  that  it  was  Providence  who  assigned 
"Reason  to  Man  and  Compliance  to  Woman."  Even  the  daring  and 
rebellious  Lady  Mary  Wortley  Montague  said,  "  God  and  Nature  have 
thrown  us  into  an  inferior  rank;  we  are  a  lower  part  of  creation,  we  owe 
submission  to  the  superior  sex,  and  any  woman  who  suffers  her  vanity 
and  folly  to  deny  this  rebells  against  the  law  of  the  Creator,  and  indis- 
putable law  of  nature."  The  Ladies  Calling,  the  most  popular  manual 
for  women  in  the  eighteenth  century,  and  a  similar  less-known  manual, 
The  Whole  Duty  of  Woman,  agree  that  woman's  subjection  was  deter- 
mined on  in  the  Garden  of  Eden  as  a  punishment  for  Eve.  The  only 
person  who  attempted  any  rebuttal  of  this  Garden  of  Eden  argument 
was  Mary  Astell.  She  declared  that  the  same  divine  decree  ordained 
that  man  should  earn  his  bread  by  the  sweat  of  his  brow,  and  she  bitterly 
suggested  some  exhausting  form  of  manual  labor  for  the  gentlemen  who 
were  so  solicitous  in  perpetuating  the  curse  on  Eve. 

It  was  the  definite  acceptance  of  woman's  inferiority  that  determined 
the  course  of  her  education.  If  subjection  were  her  lot  in  life  she  must 
be  trained  to  meet  the  conditions  of  subjection.  Rousseau  put  the  issue 
squarely:  "A  woman's  education,"  he  said  in  a  famous  passage,  "must 
be  planned  in  relation  to  man.  To  be  pleasing  in  his  sight,  to  win  his 
respect  and  love,  to  train  him  in  childhood,  to  tend  him  in  manhood,  to 
counsel  and  console  him,  to  make  his  life  pleasant  and  happy,  these  are 
the  duties  of  woman  for  all  time,  and  this  is  what  she  should  learn  while 
she  is  young."  Though  not  as  clearly  stated,  this  doctrine  had  been 
accepted  and  practiced  in  England  long  before  Rousseau's  Emil  gave  it 
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new  currency.  The  qualities  pleasing  to  man  were  the  qualities  to  be 
cultivated.  And  even  as  parents  usually  emphasize  in  their  children, 
not  those  qualities  that  are  most  significant  in  the  development  of  the 
child,  but  rather  those  qualities  convenient  for  the  parent,  so  men  empha- 
sized in  woman  those  qualities  that  made  her  agreeable  and  serviceable, 
rather  than  those  that  marked  her  out  as  a  developing  individual. 

Chief  among  these  qualities  was  dependence  in  some  form.  Physi- 
cally this  dependence  took  the  form  of  an  appealing  helplessness  and 
timidity.  Dr.  Gregory,  a  famous  Edinburgh  physician,  in  his  Legacy  to 
My  Daughters,  says  that  men  so  naturally  associate  the  idea  of  female 
delicacy  and  softness  with  a  corresponding  delicacy  of  constitution  that 
any  evidence  of  physical  strength  makes  a  man  recoil  in  a  way  a  girl  can 
be  little  conscious  of.  He  considers  a  hearty  appetite  as  beyond  expres- 
sion indelicate  in  the  fair  sex  and  to  be  indulged  only  in  private.  And 
he  advises  against  dancing  with  spirit  and  zest  because  all  attractive 
feminine  movements  are  characterized  by  languid  grace  and  elegance. 
Dr.  Fordyce,  whose  sermons  to  young  ladies  struck  the  high-water  mark 
of  pulpit  popularity,  says,  "Let  it  be  remembered  that  in  your  sex  manly 
exercises  are  never  graceful.  Men  of  sensibility  desire  in  every  woman 
soft  features  and  a  flowing  voice,  a  form  not  robust,  and  a  demeanour 
delicate  and  gentle." 

This  gentle,  delicate,  fragile  creature  became  more  alluring  if  freely 
emotional.  In  feelings  she  was  under  no  law  of  restraint.  The  more 
facile  she  was  in  sighing  and  weeping  and  fainting  the  more  distinctively 
she  belonged  to  the  fair  sex  and  the  more  certainly  she  commanded  the 
chivalrous  devotion  of  men. 

"Modesty"  is  a  word  of  frequent  occurrence  in  any  statement  of  the 
feminine  ideal.  It  had  various  connotations.  Every  girl  knew  that 
marriage  was  the  aim  and  end  of  her  existence,  but  true  modesty  made 
her  blink  this  fact  even  in  her  own  mind.  As  to  the  choice  of  a  husband — 
true  modesty  had  no  choice.  No  modest  maiden,  said  the  manuals, 
would  love  before  marriage.  And,  continue  the  wise  manuals,  since 
Providence  had  wisely  denied  girls  strong  passions,  endowing  them 
instead  with  flexibility  of  taste,  the  choice  of  a  husband  could  safely  be 
left  to  parents,  with  the  comforting  assurance  that  modest  and  innocent 
hearts  easily  follow  where  the  finger  of  duty  points. 

Both  before  and  after  marriage  true  modesty  deprecated  any  sort  of 
publicity.  Said  Mrs.  Barbauld,  "Women  have  but  one  vocation  and  all 
women  have  the  same,  and  that  is  within  the  home."  Wesley  said  to 
his  wife,  "You  must  be  satisfied  with  obscurity.     You  must  rest  content 
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with  the  approbation  of  God  and  me."  And  Mrs.  Wesley  herself,  when 
crowds  followed  her  spiritual  ministrations,  was  deeply  troubled  in  her 
conscience,  doubting  whether  one  of  her  sex  had  a  right  to  break  the 
bread  of  life  for  the  people.  That  woman  best  met  the  ideal  about  whom 
least  was  known  for  good  or  ill  outside  her  home. 

Piety  was  another  unchallenged  section  of  woman's  domain.  Dr. 
Gregory,  himself  a  free-thinker,  enjoined  devotional  observances  on  his 
daughters.  "Even  an  atheist,"  he  said,  " likes  a  devout  wife,"  not  only 
because  her  religion  gives  him  a  satisfying  confidence  in  her  virtue,  but 
because  it  adds  an  indescribable  softness  to  her  demeanor.  Dr.  Fordyce 
crowns  his  arguments  in  favor  of  female  piety  by  saying  that  a  fine 
woman  never  strikes  the  heart  of  man  so  deeply  as  when  seen  in  the  act 
of  communion  with  her  Creator. 

Supreme  among  feminine  virtues  was  docility,  because  that  meant 
taking  on  all  the  other  virtues  just  as  they  were  marked  out.  Rousseau 
said  that  every  woman  should  be  of  the  same  religion  as  her  father  or 
husband.  If  she  thereby  embraced  an  erroneous  belief  her  error  would 
be  discounted  because  of  her  sweet  docility. 

These  were  the  virtues  that  made  home  pleasant.  A  dependent, 
retiring,  docile  wife  would  almost  certainly  have  toward  her  husband  a 
proper  attitude  of  admiration,  self-effacement,  and  service.  Habington 
gives  an  early  and  picturesque  expression  of  the  true  wife's  regard  for 
her  husband:  "She  is  inquisitive  only  of  new  ways  to  please  him,  and 
her  wit  sayles  by  no  other  compass  than  that  of  his  direction.  She  looks 
upon  him  as  Conjurors  upon  the  Circle,  beyond  which  there  is  nothing 
but  Death  and  Hell,  and  in  him  she  believes  Paradice  circumscribed. 
His  virtues  are  her  wonder  and  imitation;  and  his  errors,  her  credulite 
thinkes  no  more  frailtie  than  makes  him  descend  to  the  title  of  Man." 
The  seventeenth  century  summed  the  matter  up  in  the  aphorism  of 
praise,  "  Shee  is  Hee."  A  century  later  Dr.  Fordyce  reduced  the  principle 
of  wifely  devotion  to  a  bill  of  particulars.  Domestic  bliss,  he  said,  nearly 
always  rested  in  the  hands  of  the  wife.  It  could  be  secured  if  she  would 
but  treat  her  husband  with  respectful  observance  and  uniform  tender- 
ness, studying  his  humors,  overlooking  his  mistakes,  submitting  to  his 
opinions,  passing  by  little  instances  of  caprice  and  passion,  returning 
soft  answers  to  hasty  words,  and  making  it  her  daily  care  to  summon  to 
his  mind  ideas  of  felicity. 

It  is,  of  course,  unfair  even  to  imply  that  all  the  women  in  any 
period  are  alike.  Today  in  the  midst  of  opportunity,  independence, 
progress,  there  are  thousands  of  parasitic  women  who,  consciously  or 
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unconsciously,  resist  any  change  that  threatens  their  ease  and  pleasure. 
And  so,  too,  in  the  eighteenth  century  there  were  doubtless  domestic 
viragoes  who  could  never  be  classed  as  subject  wives;  and  there  were 
certainly  many  women  whose  character  and  charm  made  them  genuinely 
powerful  no  matter  what  laws  or  customs  held  them  back.  But  we  may 
nevertheless  safely  say  that  the  eighteenth-century  woman's  life  seems 
to  be  described  chiefly  by  negations  and  exclusions.  She  read  little, 
traveled  less,  studied  not  at  all.  She  carried  no  accomplishments 
beyond  the  point  of  elegant  futility.  Outside  her  home  there  was 
practically  nothing  to  do.  She  had  little  or  no  interest  in  politics. 
There  was  no  organized  charity  work.  There  was  no  church  work 
beyond  attendance  at  services.  There  were  no  clubs.  It  is  a  singularly 
peaceful  picture.  And  it  is  also  singularly  empty.  But  it  was  counted 
the  feminine  ideal,  and  at  no  time  more  definitely  the  ideal  than  at 
the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century  when  four  generations  of  men  and 
women  had  been  successively  reaffirming  it. 

There  had  been,  it  is  true,  considerable  intellectual  activity  on  the 
part  of  women  throughout  the  century.  An  admirable  Anglo-Saxon 
grammar,  a  highly  successful  translation  of  Epictetus,  a  very  able  history 
of  England,  many  comedies  of  average  grade,  a  shoal  of  novels,  some  of 
them  of  high  excellence  and  genuine  originality,  numerous  literary 
coteries — all  these  were  indications  that  a  new  freedom,  a  new  activity, 
a  new  scheme  of  life,  were  being  initiated.  But  the  prevalent,  middle- 
class,  mediaeval  view  of  woman  was  a  fortress  impregnable  to  such 
assaults.  The  new  tendencies,  however  significant,  found  expression 
only  in  sporadic,  isolated,  unrelated  products.  There  was  no  important 
theoretical  justification  of  the  new  ideas  till  the  very  end  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  when  there  appeared  an  epoch-making  work,  Mary  Wollstone- 
craft's  Vindication  of  the  Rights  of  Women. 

To  read  her  essay  after  long  absorption  in  eighteenth-century 
manuals  is  like  stepping  from  the  hot,  oppressive  air  and  forced  blooms 
of  a  greenhouse  into  the  natural  splendors  of  a  springtime  world.  At 
once  all  about  us  is  normal,  inevitable,  real.  With  a  remarkable  power 
of  detachment  from  her  own  environment  she  objectifies  and  condemns 
the  prevailing  ideas  about  women.  The  coveted  fragility,  timidity, 
innocence  of  the  maiden  she  renames  physical  weakness,  cowardice, 
ignorance.  The  various  arts  of  wheedling,  tricks  of  the  trade  counted 
necessary  by  adroit  wives,  she  sets  aside  as  destructive  of  personal 
dignity.  She  protests  against  the  emphasis  on  behavior,  decorum, 
manners.     "Make  the  heart  clean,  give  the  head  employment,"  and 
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manners  will  take  care  of  themselves,  was  her  revolutionary  doctrine. 
Her  insistence  on  the  vitalizing  power  of  truth  dispersed  like  a  mist  the 
pretenses  and  affectations  of  feminine  social  and  domestic  life. 

Independence  she  counted  the  grand  blessing  of  life,  but  she  asked 
no  untrained,  irresponsible  freedom.  "Duty"  was  her  watchword,  and 
the  keynote  of  her  demands.  She  asked  for  "rights"  but  she  put  an 
even  greater  emphasis  on  service.  "A  right  always  includes  a  duty," 
"Rights  and  duties  are  inseparable" — these  were  her  ruling  maxims. 
Mary  Astell  had  claimed  learning  as  a  kind  of  private,  personal  privilege 
for  those  women  who  wished  to  retreat  from  the  world.  Mary  Woll- 
stonecraft  made  a  long  step  in  advance  when  she  claimed  education  for 
women  in  order  that  they  might  be  better  fitted  for  domestic,  civic,  and 
other  public  activities.  She  said  that  the  first  duty  of  women  was  to 
themselves  as  rational  beings,  but  she  gave  as  her  reason  that  only 
through  self-knowledge,  self-government,  and  self-control  could  they 
make  their  due  contribution  to  the  progress  of  the  world.  Half  a  cen- 
tury before  woman's  suffrage  was  brought  into  Parliament  as  a  question 
for  discussion  she  declared  that  women  must  have  a  voice  in  making  the 
laws  by  which  they  were  governed.  But  again,  it  was  not  merely  an 
abstract  matter,  but  because  such  power  would  render  women  more 
efficient  citizens.  In  all  these  doctrines  Mary  Wollstonecraft  was  ahead, 
far  ahead,  of  her  times.  But  there  is  still  another  point  in  which  she 
even  more  extraordinarily  anticipated  the  present  day.  She  perceived 
that  the  forced  dependence  of  women  on  fathers,  brothers,  or  husbands 
for  their  daily  bread  was  the  cause  of  their  subjection,  that  when  it 
should  become  possible  and  honorable  for  women  to  earn  their  own 
livelihood,  then  only  would  they  be  free,  and  then  only  would  their  real 
natures  find  expression.  She  foresaw  that  the  economic  independence 
of  women  was  to  be  the  weapon  of  the  future. 

In  her  own  day  Mary  Wollstonecraft  was  vilified,  but  recent  biog- 
raphies have  vindicated  her  personal  character.  And  as  idea  after  idea 
in  the  new  thought  about  women  has  been  traced  to  its  source  in  her 
essay,  we  have  come  to  a  full  recognition  of  her  acuteness,  her  sanity, 
her  foresight,  her  courage,  her  ardent,  unselfish  devotion  to  the  cause  of 
womankind,  until  today  she  stands  the  acknowledged  pioneer  in  much 
that  is  most  important  in  the  modern  status  of  women. 

The  woman  against  whom  Mary  Wollstonecraft  protested  is  today 
an  anomaly.  So  alien  to  our  thought  is  the  eighteenth-century  woman 
that  were  she  not  authenticated  by  all  kinds  of  social  evidence  we  could 
not  believe  that  she  ever  existed.     But  the  portrait  is  not  valueless  to 
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contemplate  if  only  for  the  resultant  emphasis  on  the  century-long  road 
from  the  past  to  the  present.  A  figure  used  in  the  seventeenth  century 
was  that  man  was  like  a  field  that  by  careful  cultivation  had  come  to 
full  fruition,  while  woman  was  like  the  neighboring  untilled  field,  its 
potentialities  untried  and  so  unknown.  The  eighteenth  century  con- 
demned the  field  and  left  it  untilled.  The  second  half  of  the  nineteenth 
century  began  experiments  on  the  nature  of  the  soil.  In  the  twentieth 
century  we  are  entering  upon  a  period  of  fruition.  The  experiment  is 
not  yet  at  an  end,  but  already  the  contrasts  between  the  new  and  the 
old  are  unmistakable  and  striking. 

The  girl  of  today  has  large  freedom  of  life  and  of  choice.  The  con- 
fidence reposed  in  her  is  our  twentieth-century  protest  against  the 
eighteenth-century  squirrel-in-the-cage  theory  of  girlhood.  Today  in 
most  modern  nations  are  numerous  schools  of  the  highest  rank  where 
women  study  varied,  difficult,  and  abstruse  subjects,  and  receive  the 
honors  appertaining  to  success — our  modern  protest  against  the  woman 
who  culls  the  flowers  of  knowledge,  leaving  the  roots  to  man.  We  are 
at  this  season  celebrating  the  foundation  of  a  magnificent  gymnasium  for 
women — our  registry  of  protest  against  eighteenth-century  feminine 
fragility.  All  professions,  nearly  all  businesses,  are  now  open  to  women 
and  conspicuous  success  such  as  we  see  on  every  hand  is  our  answer  to 
the  theory  that  women  have  but  one  vocation  and  all  women  have  the 
same.  The  superb  energy,  the  executive  and  organizing  ability,  the 
trained  intelligence,  the  high  sense  of  duty  that  have  gone  into  social- 
welfare  work,  and  the  positions  of  supreme  responsibility  accorded 
women  in  such  work  are  our  answer  to  Mrs.  Wesley's  fear  that  it  might 
not  be  fitting  for  one  of  her  sex  to  break  the  bread  of  life  to  the  people. 

In  general,  today,  as  against  the  restraint,  inhibited  action,  subjec- 
tion, of  the  eighteenth-century  woman,  we  have  freedom,  stimulus, 
opportunity.  From  the  fundamental  eighteenth-century  doctrine  of  the 
divinely  ordained  inferiority  of  women  we  have  come  to  the  funda- 
mental twentieth-century  doctrine  that  woman  is  a  self-sufficing  indi- 
viduality in  the  same  sense  that  man  is,  and  with  a  similar  God-given 
right  to  the  joy  that  comes  from  an  unhampered  development.  For 
good  or  ill,  she  is  at  last  mistress  of  her  own  destinies. 

During  the  last  twenty-five  years  the  power  of  women  has  pro- 
gressed in  nearly  all  countries  with  an  irresistible  sweep  and  momentum. 
The  doors  of  life  are  flung  wide.  We  may  walk  almost  where  we  will, 
through  the  highways  or  the  byways  of  experience.  The  tree  of  the 
knowledge  of  good  and  of  evil  is  no  longer  forbidden  fruit.     Stubbornly 
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contested  rights  have  one  by  one  come  into  our  hands.  The  obvious 
demands  of  political  equality  and  economic  freedom  will  inevitably  soon 
pass  into  the  limbo  of  things  attained. 

But  what  of  the  outcome  ?  The  thronging,  conflicting  duties  of  the 
immediate  future — how  shall  they  be  met  ?  External  changes  are  but 
symptomatic  of  the  subtler,  more  powerful  changes  obscurely  stirring 
in  the  minds  of  many  women.  There  can  be  nothing  more  critical  or 
important  for  the  cause  of  women  than  the  tone  and  temper  with  which 
they  meet  the  public  and  private  duties  of  the  next  decades.  At  first  as 
they  sailed  uncharted  seas  it  was  with  a  natural  thrill  of  adventure  and 
discovery.  Continents  seemed  theirs  for  the  taking.  But  the  period 
of  colonization  follows  that  of  discovery  and  annexation.  Shall  we  strive 
for  new  realms?  Yes,  but  let  us  occupy  ourselves  preferably  in  con- 
serving, administering,  ordering  realms  already  won.  New  rights  must 
be  followed  by  new  duties;  new  freedom  by  new  self-mastery,  new 
opportunity  by  new  achievement. 

Finally  it  must  be  recognized  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  a  woman's 
cause.  What  is  important  for  women  is  important  for  the  nation. 
And  that  nation  will  win  in  the  race  that  shall  most  quickly  and  with 
the  least  friction  incorporate  into  its  working  force  the  immense  latent 
potentialities  of  its  woman  citizens. 


THE  BOARD  OF  TRUSTEES 

By  J.  SPENCER  DICKERSON,  Secretary 
APPOINTMENTS 

In  addition  to  reappointments  of  officers  of  instruction  and  admin- 
istration, the  following  appointments  have  been  made: 

Martin  Sprengling,  of  Harvard  University,  Assistant  Professor 
in  Arabic  and  Hebrew,  in  the  Department  of  Semitics,  from  October  i, 

Morris  M.  Wells,  of  the  University  of  Illinois,  Instructor  in  the 
Department  of  Zoology,  from  October  1,  1915. 

Walter  Fairleigh  Dodd,  of  the  University  of  Illinois,  Associate 
Professor  in  the  Department  of  Political  Science,  from  October  1,  1915. 

John  Maurice  Clarke,  of  Amherst  College,  Associate  Professor  of 
Political  Economy,  from  October  1,  1915. 

William  Scott  Gray,  Instructor  in  the  Department  of  Education, 
College  of  Education,  School  of  Education,  from  October  1,  1915. 

LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

The  Board  of  Trustess  has  granted  leave  of  absence  to: 
Associate  Professor  Chester  W.   Wright,  of  the  Department  of 
Political  Economy,  for  one  year  from  October  1,  1915. 

MISCELLANEOUS 

The  By-Laws  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  have  been  so  amended  that 
the  regular  meetings  of  the  Board  are  held  on  the  second  Tuesday  of 
each  month. 

The  Trustees  have  granted  the  use  of  the  building  at  5836  Drexel 
Avenue  to  the  Otho  S.  A.  Sprague  Institute. 

The  College  of  Religious  and  Social  Science  has  been  merged  in  the 
College  of  Commerce  and  Administration. 

An  appropriation  has  been  made  for  aiding  the  exhibition  of  the 
American  Library  Association  at  the  Panama-Pacific  Exposition.  The 
University  will  also  be  represented  in  the  educational  exhibit  of 
the  state  of  Illinois  in  the  Illinois  Building  of  the  Exposition. 
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DEATH  OF  DAVID  G.    HAMILTON 

Mr.  David  G.  Hamilton,  a  trustee  of  the  University  for  nearly 
twenty-two  years,  died  February  16,  191 5.  The  Board  of  Trustees  at 
the  meeting  held  March  9,  191 5,  adopted  the  following  memorial  of 
Mr.  Hamilton : 

In  Memory  or  David  Gilbert  Hamilton 

David  Gilbert  Hamilton,  a  member  of  this  board  from  June  27,  1893,  died  at 
his  home  in  Chicago,  February  16,  1915.  He  was  born  in  Chicago,  January  10,  1842. 
Having  received  his  preparatory  training,  he  entered  Asbury  University,  now  known 
as  De  Pauw  University,  at  Greencastle,  Indiana,  from  which  he  received  his  degree 
in  1865.  He  then  took  up  the  study  of  law  in  the  law  department  of  the  old  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago,  and,  upon  graduation  from  the  law  school,  commenced  the  practice 
of  his  profession  in  Chicago.  In  his  law  practice  Mr.  Hamilton  confined  himself 
largely  to  examination  of  real  estate  titles  and  the  management  and  settlement  of 
estates  and  trusts.  For  this  field  of  professional  work  his  careful  preparation  in  the 
law  and  his  exact  business  methods  fitted  him  admirably.  His  judgment  and  advice 
in  matters  pertaining  to  investments  were  highly  valued  by  a  large  clientage.  For 
some  years  he  was  actively  engaged  in  the  management  and  operation  of  street  rail- 
way properties  in  Chicago  and  St.  Louis.  In  1885  he  became  interested  in  and  a 
director  and  vice-president  of  the  Chicago  City  Railway  Company.  In  1899,  he  was 
chosen  president  of  that  company.  While  connected  with  the  above  company,  he  was 
also  engaged  in  unifying,  rebuilding,  and  developing  the  street  railways  of  St.  Louis. 
Mr.  Hamilton  was  for  many  years  resident  director  of  the  Union  Mutual  Life  Insur- 
ance Company  of  Maine,  a  director  of  the  Title  and  Trust  Company  of  Chicago,  and  a 
member  of  the  board  of  trustees  of  De  Pauw  University. 

In  all  these  relations  and  positions  of  trust,  he  was  painstaking  and  conscientious 
in  the  discharge  of  his  duties  and  responsibilities.  We  place  on  record  our  deep  sense 
of  loss,  and  extend  our  sympathy  to  his  family  in  their  great  bereavement. 


THE  DEDICATION  OF  JULIUS 
ROSENWALD  HALL 

Julius  Rosenwald  Hall  was  dedicated  at  ten-thirty,  Tuesday  morn- 
ing, March  16.  Before  an  audience  which  included  the  donor  and  his 
family  as  well  as  representatives  of  the  science  faculties  and  students 
of  the  Departments  of  Geology  and  Geography,  the  following  program 
was  conducted  in  the  lecture-room: 

The  President's  Address 

Harry  Pratt  Judson,  A.M.,  LL.D.,  President  of  the  University 
The  Dean's  Address 

Rollin  D.  Salisbury,  A.M.,  LL.D.,  Professor  of  Geographic  Geology  and  Head 

of  the  Department  of  Geography;    Dean  of  the  Ogden  Graduate  School  of 

Science 

Addresses  by  Alumni 

Eliot  Blackwelder,  A.B.,  iqoi,  Ph.D.,  1914,  Professor  of  Geology,  University  of 
Wisconsin 

Frank  Walbridge  DeWolf,  S.B.,  1903,  Director  of  the  State  Geological  Survey  of 
Illinois 

William  Harvey  Emmons,  Ph.D.,  1904,  Professor  of  Mineralogy  and  Geology, 
University  of  Minnesota;  Director  of  the  Geological  Survey  of  Minnesota 
Wallace  Walter  Atwood,  S.B.,  1897,  Ph.D.,  1903,  Professor  of  Physiography, 
Harvard  University 

Edwin  Brayer  Branson,  Ph.D.,  1905,  Professor  of  Geology,  University  of  Missouri 
Ermine  Cowles  Case,  Ph.D.,  1896,  Professor  of  Historical  Geology  and  Paleon- 
tology, University  of  Michigan 

George  Frederick  Kay,  Ph.D.,  19 14,  Professor  of  Economic  Geology  and  Petrology 
and  Head  of  the  Department  of  Geology,  State  University  of  Iowa;  Director  of 
the  Geological  Survey  of  Iowa 

Address 

Thomas  Chrowder  Chamberlin,  Ph.D.,  LL.D.,  Sc.D.,  Professor  and  Head  of  the 
Department  of  Geology 

At  the  conclusion  of  these  exercises  President  and  Mrs.  Harry  Pratt 
Judson  entertained  one  hundred  guests  at  luncheon  in  the  council-room 
on  the  top  floor  of  the  hall.  Owing  to  President  Judson's  illness,  Dean 
Angell  presented  Mr.  Rosenwald,  Mr.  Wallace  Heckman,  of  the  Board 
of  Trustees,  and  Professor  John  M.  Coulter  of  the  scientific  faculties, 
who  made  brief  speeches.  The  building  was  open  for  inspection,  mem- 
bers of  the  department  escorting  visitors  and  exhibiting  the  interesting 
features  of  the  hall. 
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THE  PRESIDENT'S  ADDRESS 

The  address  set  down  for  me  will  be  extremely  informal  and  will  be 
mainly  in  the  nature  of  history  bearing  on  certain  facts  of  which  I 
happen  to  be  cognizant.  May  I  in  the  first  place  read  a  brief  extract 
from  the  Annual  Report  of  the  President  for  the  year  1905-6,  which 
contains  a  paragraph  to  this  effect: 

The  work  of  the  Department  of  Geology  and  Mineralogy,  Geography,  and  Paleon- 
tology is  at  present  ill  accommodated  in  Walker  Museum.  At  the  same  time  the 
necessity  of  housing  these  departments  prevents  the  University  from  getting  its  full 
use  from  that  valuable  museum  building.  Meanwhile  great  stores  of  material  for  the 
museum  are  packed  away  in  cases  and  cannot  be  used  for  the  purpose  of  scientific 
investigation.  A  suitable  building  for  the  Departments  named  would  not  merely  aid 
the  efficiency  of  their  work,  but  would  also  make  it  possible  to  use  Walker  Museum 
for  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  built,  with  the  very  great  advantage  of  putting  in 
its  proper  place  the  valuable  store  of  material  now  on  hand.  This  building  is  greatly 
desired. 

This  report  was  published  in  January,  1907,  and  the  statement  which 
I  have  read  was  not  intended  merely  to  amuse  the  fancy  of  the  Depart- 
ments concerned.  Of  course  the  University  has  no  objection  to  having 
everybody  know  what  its  needs  are.  At  the  same  time  it  must  not  be 
thought  that  that  statement  had  back  of  it  any  official  action  of  the 
Board  of  Trustees  or  any  action  of  the  faculty.  It  was  merely  the 
President's  opinion.  It  reminds  me  of  a  statement  of  Lord  Salisbury 
in  speaking  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine  in  1895.  He  said  that  that  was  a 
matter  which  of  course  had  all  the  weight  which  the  name  of  that  eminent 
statesman  would  give  it.  So  this  statement  had  whatever  weight  the 
President  of  the  University  might  have  given  it;  it  was  his  personal 
opinion  and  no  more.  But  I  may  add  that  within  a  few  months  the 
President  had  strong  hopes  that  his  plans  would  soon  reach  fruition, 
when,  in  the  summer  of  1907,  there  came  along  something  which  is  known 
in  the  business  world  as  a  panic — a  thing  not  understood  by  geologists, 
but  fully  comprehended  by  business  men — and  the  President's  hopes, 
if  I  may  use  English  appropriate  to  the  occasion,  went  glimmering. 
However,  successive  Annual  Reports  contained  a  reference  to  the  needs 
of  the  University  in  the  way  of  a  building  for  these  two  Departments. 
Finally  it  seemed  to  the  President  and  to  the  Trustees  that  something 
specific  must  be  done,  and  accordingly  at  a  meeting  of  the  Board  of 
Trustees,  on  June  4,  191 2',  the  following  action  was  taken: 

The  President  was  authorized  to  announce  at  the  approaching  Convocation  the 
intention  of  the  University  to  begin  within  two  years: 

1.  The  building  of  a  permanent  wall  around  Marshall  Field  and  of  permanent 
grandstands. 
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2.  The  erection  of  a  building  for  Geology  and  Geography. 

3.  The  erection  of  a  Woman's  Gymnasium. 

4.  The  erection  of  a  building  for  the  Classical  Departments. 

In  accordance  with  this  action  of  the  Board,  announcement  of  the 
intention  with  regard  to  these  four  building  plans  was  made  at  the  Con- 
vocation held  June  n,  191 2.  Here  was  an  official  action  of  the  Board 
of  Trustees.  I  am  reading  now  from  the  President's  Annual  Report  for 
1912-13: 

"About  midsummer  an  honored  Trustee  of  the  University,  Mr. 
Julius  Rosenwald,  had  a  birthday" — perhaps  I  will  not  read  more  of 
that  sentence,  as  it  might  have  too  direct  a  relation  to  a  question  of  age. 
"This  celebration  on  Mr.  Rosenwald's  part  took  the  characteristic  form 
of  various  gifts  for  purposes  which  commended  themselves  to  his  judg- 
ment." Most  persons  when  a  birthday  comes  around  expect  to  receive 
gifts,  but  apparently  Mr.  Rosenwald  has  reversed  this  custom.  "Among 
these  gifts  was  a  conditional  one  to  the  University  of  $250,000  toward 
the  building  fund.  This  gift  was  not  designated  for  any  particular 
building,  but  might  at  the  discertion  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  be  applied 
on  any  one  of  the  three  buildings  or  on  all  of  the  three,  as  circumstances 
might  warrant." 

It  happened  that  I  was  in  Colorado  that  summer  and  was  waited  on 
by  a  gentleman  who  brought  me  a  statement  of  Mr.  Rosenwald's  inten- 
tion. He  had  in  mind  two  things:  (1)  the  importance  of  making  this 
gift  not  isolated,  but  a  conditional  gift,  with  a  view  to  securing  the 
remainder  of  the  fund  needed;  and  (2)  the  fact  that  Mr.  Rosenwald  had 
no  wish  to  attach  his  name  to  any  building  for  the  erection  of  which  his 
gift  might  be  applied  and  that  the  gift  might  be  split  up.  That  was 
extremely  kind  and  extremely  wise  for  the  purpose  we  had  in  view,  which 
was  to  secure  the  funds  for  these  much-needed  buildings;  and  as  time 
went  on  these  funds  were  secured  and  the  gift  of  the  donor  of  this  build- 
ing was  the  means  of  securing  these  funds  for  the  several  buildings. 
The  Board  of  Trustees  during  Mr.  Rosenwald's  absence  and  without  his 
knowledge,  but  on  the  recommendation  of  the  President  and  the  faculty 
of  the  Departments  concerned,  voted  that  the  building  for  Geology  and 
Geography  should  be  named  Julius  Rosenwald  Hall.  It  is  for  the  dedi- 
cation of  this  building  that  we  are  here  to  celebrate  today. 

One  thing  more.  We  asked  the  donor  to  join  in  the  ceremonies 
today  by  saying  something,  which  request  he  promptly  declined. 
Ladies  and  gentlemen,  the  world  is  made  up  of  two  kinds  of  people,  the 
people  who  say  things  and  the  people  who  do  things.     Of  the  first  there 
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is  an  unlimited  number.  The  people  of  the  United  States  are  the  object 
of  more  lectures  and  addresses  than  any  other  people  in  the  world,  and 
the  fact  that  the  public  survives  all  this  talk  is  perhaps  evidence  of  the 
stability  of  the  republic.  But  we  have  people  who  do  things,  and  it  is 
in  honor  of  one  of  these  doers  in  the  Republic,  to  whom  this  great  work 
is  dedicated,  that  we  are  gathered  here  this  morning;  and  it  is  because 
he  is  a  doer  and  not  a  talker  that  we  are  able  to  celebrate  this  occasion. 


THE  DEAN'S  ADDRESS 

The  Department  of  Geology  began  its  existence  in  a  cheap  apart- 
ment building  on  Fifty-fifth  Street.  Our  numbers  then  were  not  large, 
and  by  the  use  of  rooms  intended  for  kitchens  and  pantries  and  bedrooms, 
as  well  as  dining-rooms  and  parlors,  we  had  room  enough,  such  as  it  was, 
for  all.  But  facilities  for  work  were  next  to  nothing,  and  laboratories, 
in  any  proper  sense  of  the  term,  were  wanting. 

During  that  first  year  of  the  University,  Walker  Museum  was  built, 
and  the  Department  welcomed  the  opportunity  of  moving  from  Fifty- 
fifth  Street  to  the  second  floor  of  the  new  building.  Though  Walker 
Museum  was  not  intended  for  departmental  use,  it  had  more  and  better 
room  than  the  apartment  building  had  offered,  and  it  was  adapted,  by 
means  of  sundry  temporary  partitions,  to  the  needs  of  geologic  work. 
For  the  moment  the  Department  was  envied  by  others  less  fortunate, 
and  for  a  time  our  quarters  seemed  adequate,  even  if  not  well  adapted 
to  the  work  in  hand. 

But  as  the  University  grew  the  Department  grew,  and  but  a  few 
years  passed  before  the  walls  of  Walker  seemed  to  close  in  upon  us.  I 
do  not  know  that  it  is  an  established  fact  that  buildings  shrink  with 
years,  but  Walker  Museum  seemed  to. 

Then  the  Department  of  Geography  came.  Being  kin  to  Geology, 
both  in  subject-matter  and  in  personnel,  it  took  up  its  abode  in  the  build- 
ing which  was  already  full,  and  it  grew  with  the  years  as  Geology  had 
grown  before  it,  until  it  came  about  that  two  large  departments  occupied 
the  space  which  had  seemed  small  for  one. 

This  condition  of  things  led  to  all  sorts  of  devices  and  inconveniences. 
The  hall  of  the  second  floor  in  the  building  was  requisitioned  for  use  as 
part  of  the  working-space  of  the  Departments.  Tables  and  chairs  and 
map  cases  cumbered  the  space  which  was  meant  as  a  free  passage  way. 
Tables  were  placed  among  the  museum  cases  on  the  first  floor  which, 
from  the  beginning,  was  reserved  for  museum  purposes.     A  corner  in 
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the  basement  was  partitioned  off  for  certain  laboratory  purposes,  and 
there  students  have  worked  for  years  in  the  musty  dimness  of  an  ill- 
ventilated  basement  room.  For  years  the  schedule  of  work  has  been 
determined  by  the  limits  of  classroom  space.  Classes  met,  not  at  the 
hours  most  advantageous  to  students  and  instructors,  but  at  hours  when 
space  could  be  found  where  they  might  meet. 

With  few  exceptions  members  of  the  staff  have  done  their  work  in 
quarters  where  there  was  no  door  between  them  and  anyone  who  might 
choose  to  invade.  Students  had  to  do  their  studying  in  a  room  which, 
from  its  very  position,  could  not  be  quiet;  and  yet  the  Departments  grew. 

I  recite  these  facts  to  make  it  clear  to  the  donor  of  this  building  that 
it  was  sorely  needed. 

During  the  current  quarter  there  are  between  500  and  600  registra- 
tions in  the  two  Departments,  and  what  we  should  have  done  if  Mr. 
Rosenwald  had  not  come  to  the  rescue,  none  of  us  knows.  We  should 
probably  have  had  to  say  to  some  of  the  applicants  for  work  in  Geology 
and  Geography:  We  cannot  receive  you,  because  there  is  not  a  seat  for 
you  either  in  the  library  or  in  the  classrooms.  The  help,  therefore, 
came  none  too  soon,  and  I  am  sure  the  donor  of  this  building  will  appre- 
ciate how  grateful  we  are  for  his  good  deed.  In  place  of  one  reasonably 
good  classroom  and  one  poor  one,  and  one  or  two  bits  of  inconvenient 
space  which  had  to  be  used  for  classroom  purposes,  we  have  now  six 
good  classrooms.  In  place  of  limited  space  adapted  to  laboratory  pur- 
poses as  it  might  be,  we  have  now  half  a  dozen  laboratories  adapted  to 
the  various  needs  of  the  work.  Instead  of  inconvenient  and  uninclosed 
offices  and  workrooms  for  members  of  the  staff,  and  no  quarters  at  all 
for  advanced  students,  we  have  workrooms  both  for  members  of  the 
staff  and  for  research  students,  where  their  work  may  be  left  from  hour 
to  hour,  or  if  need  be,  from  day  to  day,  undisturbed;  and  it  is  not  only 
we  who  are  here  who  are  grateful  to  Mr.  Rosenwald,  but  generations 
after  us  will  rise  up  to  bless  him. 

And  I  want  also  to  make  another  point.  We  who  are  here  should  like 
to  have  Mr.  Rosenwald  and  all  the  University  and  all  friends  of  the 
University  feel  that  the  work  which  is  to  be  done  in  this  building  is  work 
which  is  of  value.  We  hope  it  may  be  such  that  any  man  might  be 
proud  that  he  has  furnished  a  home  for  it.  What  has  been  done  in  the 
years  which  are  past  is  perhaps  an  earnest  of  that  which  may  be  done 
in  the  future.  Even  with  the  trying  conditions  under  which  work  has 
been  done,  I  think  it  is  true  that  no  other  department  of  geology  has  had 
so  much  attention  focused  upon  it  as  this  during  the  last  twenty  years. 
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This  is  due  first  and  foremost  to  the  commanding  work  of  the  man  who 
has  been  the  Head  of  the  Department  since  the  beginning  of  the  Univer- 
sity. The  large  problems  on  which  he  has  been  working,  and  the  large 
measure  of  success  which  has  crowned  his  work  and  that  of  those  who 
have  collaborated  with  him,  have  commanded  the  attention  of  the 
geologic  world.  Few  pieces  of  scientific  research  since  this  University- 
was  founded  have  attracted  wider  attention  or  commanded  greater 
admiration,  not  only  because  of  their  fundamental  importance,  but 
because  of  the  spirit  in  which  they  have  been  carried  out  and  the  modest 
way  in  which  they  have  been  published.  It  has  been  said  by  others, 
and  I  think  truly,  that  this  work  forms  the  basis  for  a  new  science  of 
Geology.     How  true  this  is  perhaps  only  geologists  can  appreciate. 

Important  studies  in  the  way  of  applying  the  new  conceptions  of 
the  origin  of  the  earth  to  its  history  are  now  in  progress,  and  who  shall  say 
but  that  the  work  of  the  future  along  these  lines  will  not  be  as  important 
as  that  which  has  been  done  already  ? 

In  other  lines,  too,  there  are  on  the  staff  of  the  Department  serious 
students  who  are  advancing  their  several  lines  of  study  in  ways  which 
are  sure  to  produce  worthy  results  even  though  they  be  less  revolutionary 
than  those  I  have  referred  to. 

As  to  the  Department  of  Geography,  it  may  be  said  that  its  subject- 
matter  is  just  coming  to  be  recognized  in  this  country,  as  appropriate  for 
university  consideration,  and  this  is  one  of  the  few  American  universities 
in  which  geographic  work  is  prosecuted  seriously.  Though  but  a  few 
years  old,  the  Department  already  is  one  of  the  larger  of  the  Science 
Departments  of  the  institution.  By  common  consent,  Geography  (as 
distinct  from  physical  geography)  is  the  science  which  deals  with  the 
relations  of  physical  environment  to  life  and  its  activities.  In  this  sense, 
geography  is  a  connecting  link  between  geology,  physiography,  and 
climatology,  on  the  one  hand,  and  zoology,  botany,  sociology,  economics, 
and  history  on  the  other.  Its  subject-matter  is  in  process  of  formulation, 
and  the  Department  has  been  developed  with  the  idea  that  the  correla- 
tion and  systematization  of  existing  knowledge  in  this  field  is  the  first 
step  in  real  progress.  Something  has  been  done  here  in  this  direction, 
and  work  in  progress  will  do  much  more.  The  Department  will  not  be 
satisfied  until  existing  knowledge  in  many  fields  now  scattered  and 
undefined  is  brought  together,  digested,  and  put  into  form  available  for 
general  use. 

Members  of  the  staff  are  at  work  on  problems  of  fundamental  impor- 
tance and  large  significance.     One  of  these  is  the  influence  of  physical 
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geography  on  history.  In  this  large  field  of  historical  geography,  ad- 
vanced work  here  has  been  undertaken  only  with  reference  to  the  United 
States.  The  importance  of  such  work  in  the  interpretation  of  history, 
and  in  the  light  it  may  shed  on  the  course  of  future  events  will  be  grasped 
at  once  by  those  familiar  with  historical  problems. 

Such  problems  as  the  conservation  of  natural  resources  also  fall 
within  the  field  of  the  Department,  and  studies  in  this  line  are  in  progress 
which,  it  is  hoped,  may  in  time  contribute  to  a  mode  of  dealing  with  this 
problem  saner  than  that  which  was  adopted  precipitately  by  many  of 
those  who  dealt  with  the  matter  in  a  public  way  when  its  importance 
first  was  realized. 

The  whole  field  of  world  commerce  likewise  falls  within  the  scope  of 
geography,  jointly  with  that  of  economics.  In  these  days  of  keen  com- 
mercial rivalry  between  nations,  this  is  a  subject  which  cannot  be  under- 
stood too  well,  and  a  firm  grasp  of  the  facts  and  principles  involved  is  of 
much  more  vital  importance  to  people  of  this  age  and  generation  than  a 
knowledge  of  ancient  events  unrelated  to  the  conditions  and  problems 
of  the  present.  Since  we  live  in  the  present  and  are  to  live  in  the  future, 
knowledge  of  present  resources  and  conditions,  and  of  their  bearing  on 
the  life  and  activities  of  the  future,  is  vital  to  the  welfare  of  mankind. 

And  this  makes  it  important  to  know  as  well  as  we  may  the  whole 
earth,  for  more  and  more  its  parts  are  to  be  dependent  on  one  another. 
The  Department  will  not  be  content  until  it  has  on  its  staff  men  who 
have  first-hand  and  detailed  knowledge  of  all  lands.  Today  we  have 
special  students  of  the  Americas,  and  of  Europe,  but  not  of  other  conti- 
nents. 

These  are  but  hints  of  the  work  which  is  in  progress  under  this  new 
roof.  We  hope  it  may  appeal  to  our  friends  as  work  worthy  of  the 
building  which  has  been  provided  for  it. 


PROFESSOR  CHAMBERLIN'S  ADDRESS 

I  am  sure  that  I  give  utterance  to  the  wish  of  all  my  colleagues  of 
the  staffs  of  the  earth  sciences  and  especially  the  wish  of  my  long-time 
associate  Dean  Salisbury,  as  well  as  my  own  feelings,  when  I  express 
our  deep  gratification  for  the  kindly  greetings  of  the  hour.  We  rejoice 
that  you  join  with  us  so  heartily  in  the  congratulations  of  this  occasion. 
The  event  is  one  that  is  near  and  dear  to  us,  and  it  makes  it  the  more 
precious  that  you  unite  in  it.    The  very  flattering  things  that  have  been 
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said  are  very  grateful  and  we  are  thankful  for  them.     Right  here,  where 
we  are  so  well  known,  I  do  not  think  they  will  do  much  harm. 

It  is  perhaps  fitting  that,  at  the  close  of  these  ceremonies,  which  are 
to  us  historical,  I  should  endeavor  to  give  the  occasion  its  place  in  the 
history  of  the  earth.  There  may  be  a  suggestion  of  immodesty  in  sup- 
posing that  this  occasion  has  a  place  in  the  history  of  the  earth,  but  if 
the  earth  sciences  have  taught  any  one  thing  more  emphatically  than 
another,  perhaps  it  is  that  great  things  are  but  the  sum  of  little  things.  It 
is  the  multitude  of  the  sands  on  the  seashore  that  makes  up  the  sandstone 
formation,  and  it  is  the  multitude  of  sandstone  and  other  formations 
that  makes  up  the  earth,  but  each  grain  of  sand  has  its  place  and  its 
meaning.  No  one  thing  perhaps  in  the  history  of  the  earth  is  really 
great  compared  with  the  total  value  of  the  sum  of  other  things.  It  is 
the  multitude  of  little  things — little  things  that  last — that  makes  up  the 
great  history.  And  so  this  ceremony  may  be,  as  the  world  views  it,  a 
little  event,  but  it  has  its  place  and  meaning,  and  it  is  proper  that  I 
should  endeavor  to  put  it  in  its  place.  If  I  were  to  try  to  evaluate  it, 
no  doubt  the  law  of  perspective  would  lead  me  into  a  monstrous  exaggera- 
tion. The  law  of  perspective  is  too  strong  to  be  easily  overcome.  The 
event  is  so  near  to  us  and  so  dear  to  us  that  we  could  not  help  exaggerat- 
ing its  importance. 

You  will  recall  that  there  was  a  long  eon  at  the  beginning  of  the  his- 
tory of  the  earth  when  things  inorganic  ruled.  The  earth  was  forming 
itself,  was  gathering  itself  together,  was  taking  shape,  was  coming  to 
maturity,  was  preparing  for  the  great  things  that  were  to  take  place  on 
its  surface.  This  was  the  great  formative  eon.  Before  this  was  complete 
— long  before  perhaps — there  crept  in  the  beginnings  of  life — the  initia- 
tion of  the  biologic  eon — coming  into  close  association  with  the  inorganic 
evolution,  working  hand  in  hand  with  it,  growing  as  the  earth  grew, 
developing  more  and  more  toward  the  dominance  of  the  organic  and  fill- 
ing out  the  history  of  life,  a  history  not  yet  ended.  In  the  course  of  this 
history  of  life  there  crept  in  the  beginnings  of  thought,  and  at  length  the 
history  of  the  mental  came  to  dominate  the  history  of  the  merely  physio- 
logical. Thus  the  psychological  eon  crept  in.  Our  race  is  wont  to  think 
that  we  are  now  well  along  in  the  psychological  eon.  Some  of  us  think 
that  we  are  but  barely  entered  upon  it,  that  it  has  a  long,  long  history 
yet  to  come,  with  greater  and  greater  things  succeeding  one  another. 
The  events  that  are  now  passing,  and  that  seem  to  have  some  large  value, 
may  in  time  come  to  be  little  things  in  the  estimate  of  those  greater 
intellects  and  those  loftier  souls  that  shall  come  after.    But  to  us,  it  is 
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not  only  pleasant,  but  it  is  well  to  do  the  thing  that  lies  at  our  hands  as 
though  it  were  worth  while,  and  to  place  ourselves,  and  to  place  this 
event  where  it  belongs. 

Now  we  seem  to  be  at  the  dawning  of  a  special  epoch  in  this  psycho- 
logical eon.  This  epoch  seems  to  have  three  marked  features.  To 
these  some  incidental  allusion  has  already  been  made  in  the  addresses 
of  these  seven  sons,  who  represent  our  seventy  and  seven  sons  and 
more,  whose  careers  we  have  delighted  to  watch  and  whose  voices  we 
are  glad  to  hear  on  this  occasion. 

The  first  feature  of  the  new  epoch  we  wish  to  emphasize  is  masterly 
utilization.  The  event  of  this  hour  has  a  significant  relationship  to  this, 
as  has  also  the  background  of  this  event,  the  initiation  of  the  University 
itself.  A  few  decades  ago  there  was  discovered,  though  it  had  lain  for 
centuries  half  known,  a  great  resource.  For  a  time  wild  dreams  of  its 
endurance  were  entertained  and  it  was  wasted  recklessly.  But  there 
arose  a  genius  for  administration,  a  genius  for  utilization,  and  out  of  the 
utilities  brought  into  service  there  sprang,  appropriately  and  justly, 
great  wealth,  and  out  of  that  great  wealth  sprang  the  financial  founda- 
tion of  this  University.  This  stands  as  an  example,  pertinent  to  this 
occasion,  of  masterly  utilization  associated  with  the  discovery  and 
development  of  a  neglected  resource.  It  is  no  doubt  the  type  of  much 
that  lies  still  unnoted  in  the  earth,  yet  to  be  utilized. 

But  perhaps  the  illustration  will  take  on  a  sharper  significance  if  we 
set  aside  all  discovery  and  choose  an  example  from  a  field  which  is  old 
and  familiar,  save  in  the  masterly  handling.  We  easily  recall  that  from 
the  earliest  days  barter  was  a  common  avocation  of  all  mankind.  It 
later  became  the  special  vocation  of  certain  men.  As  time  went  on  the 
vocation  developed  on  larger  and  larger  lines,  reached  greater  and  greater 
efficiency,  until  its  appointments  attained  luxurious  allurements  to 
trade.  But  there  lay  across  the  path  of  its  evolution  a  geographic 
obstacle  which  restrained  the  fullest  development  of  exchange.  At  first 
man  and  man  had  come  together  by  the  wayside  or  at  the  home  or  in 
the  hamlet  for  barter;  later  men  crowded  to  the  emporium,  or  the  peddler 
with  his  pack  went  out  to  seek  the  buyer  in  his  home.  The  geographic 
factor,  however,  still  stood  in  the  way.  It  is  needless,  in  this  presence, 
to  say  that  this  barrier  has  now  been  overcome  in  an  exchange  without 
travel.  The  basis  is  good  faith  and  accurate  description,  a  moral  vic- 
tory. Thousands  here  and  there  over  the  land  pen  their  wants  at  their 
firesides,  and  the  emporium  and  the  common  carrier  supply  their  wants 
as  made  known.     The  scattered  multitude  thus  participate  in  most  of 
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the  many  products  of  the  world's  industries,  with  profit  to  themselves 
and  at  minimum  time  and  expense.  Out  of  this  profit  to  the  multitude, 
there  arises  a  multitude  of  small  profits  to  the  distributing  organization. 
Out  of  that  multitude  of  small  profits  there  has  arisen,  as  a  just  compen- 
sation, great  wealth,  and  out  of  that  wealth  has  sprung  the  building  we 
dedicate  today. 

These  are  two  types  of  masterly  utilization .  Th  ey  fittingly  character- 
ize the  epoch  which  is  just  dawning  upon  us.  I  leave  it  to  you  to  say 
whether,  independent  of  the  circumstances  of  this  hour,  I  could  have 
selected  two  better  types  to  illustrate  this  phase  of  the  evolution  of  man's 
activities. 

The  second  feature  of  the  new  epoch  seems  to  have  no  brief  term 
for  its  adequate  expression.  I  suppose  it  is  too  new  to  have  developed 
a  language  of  its  own.  And  so  you  will  pardon  me  if  I  have  recourse 
to  the  ponderous  phrase  the  intellectualization  of  philanthropy.  Philan- 
thropy is  not  a  new  thing  in  the  history  of  the  earth;  but  it  has  usually 
been  sporadic;  it  has  usually  been  sentimental;  it  has  usually  been 
called  into  play  by  the  cry  of  distress  or  some  pressing  need.  But  a 
marked  evolution  is  in  progress;  and  here  again,  we  have  striking  illus- 
trations in  the  foundation  of  this  University,  and  in  the  immediate  occa- 
sion for  these  ceremonies.  Philanthropy  has  become  a  subject  of  serious 
deliberation,  of  protracted  investigation,  an  intensive  study.  From  this 
University  there  have  twice  gone  forth  commissions  to  the  other  side  of 
the  earth  to  inquire  into  the  problems  that  condition  a  possible  enter- 
prise in  philanthropy.  Neither  of  these  commissions  went  to  drop  the 
tear  of  sympathy,  though  they  may  have  done  so;  neither  was  sent  to 
carry  a  gift;  they  went  merely  to  see  what  were  the  problems  of  philan- 
thropy in  the  particular  fields  to  which  they  were  sent.  After  years  of 
deliberation  over  the  results  of  such  investigation,  after  organization  and 
incorporation  had  been  secured  for  steadily  and  wisely  carrying  into 
effect  whatever  might  be  determined,  after  administration  had  been  put 
in  the  hands  of  men  of  masterly  powers,  of  lofty  sentiment,  and  of  large 
experience,  this  particular  enterprise  in  philanthropy  seems  just  about 
to  start  on  its  perfected  way  with  every  prospect  that  it  will  follow 
strategic  lines.  These  protracted  studies,  these  mature  deliberations, 
illustrate  what  I  would  emphasize  as  the  intellectualization  of  philan- 
thropy. They  seem  to  me  to  typify  the  dawn  of  a  great  epoch  in  the 
loftier  lines  of  man's  endeavor. 

The  happy  choice  of  birthday  gifts  has  already  been  called  to  mind, 
and  the  event  itself  is  too  fresh  to  need  to  be  recited  in  detail.     The 
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gifts  that  were  announced  on  that  birthday  morning  I  think  must  have 
impressed  every  discerning  mind  with  the  conviction  that  in  their  selec- 
tion there  was  much  more  than  sentiment:  there  was  careful  thought, 
there  was  keen  discernment,  there  was  deliberate  acumen,  there  was  a 
high  product  of  intellectualization.  It  is  because  of  that  we  are  here 
today.  This  occasion  is  the  direct  outcome  of  the  intellectualization  of 
a  desire  to  promote  the  good  of  mankind. 

The  third  feature  that  we  fondly  hope  will  characterize  the  coming 
epoch  is  dominant  research — not  research  in  any  narrow  sense  or  in  any 
narrow  field,  but  serious  inquiry  for  the  exact  and  absolute  truth  in  all 
fields.  It  has  already  had  its  beginnings,  but  it  is  not  yet  dominant, 
any  more  than  masterly  utilization  or  intellectualized  philanthropy  is 
yet  dominant.  The  beginnings  of  all  three  are,  we  trust,  the  signs  of 
coming  things.  In  these  we  read  the  forecast  of  a  human  era  that  has 
no  parallel  in  the  past.  These  three  features  are  eminently  suited  to 
be  co-operative,  and  it  is  a  pleasant  thought  that,  in  some  little  way  at 
least,  they  will  co-operate  within  the  halls  we  dedicate  today. 

PRESIDENT  JUDSON'S  DEDICATORY 
STATEMENT 

Some  of  us  had  the  privilege,  some  twenty-three  years  ago,  of  being 
concerned  in  the  opening  and  organization  of  this  institution.  Some  of 
our  good  newspaper  friends  took  occasion  to  say,  "You  are  trying  to 
make  something  out  of  nothing."  Something  is  here.  During  that 
process  I  was  interested  in  many  of  the  cartoons  which  our  skilful  men 
of  the  press  took  occasion  to  use.  One  of  these  took  my  fancy.  It  was 
at  the  time  when  the  new  faculty  was  being  formed.  It  was  entitled 
"President  Harper  Landing  a  New  Professor  Every  Day."  It  repre- 
sented a  fisherman  in  cap  and  gown,  President  Harper,  beside  a  stream 
with  a  rod  in  his  hand.  He  was  just  lifting  out  of  the  water  a  professor, 
not  struggling  very  hard,  clad  in  cap  and  gown.  That  struck  my  fancy 
very  much,  and  any  fellow-angler  will  understand  why.  Of  course  you 
know  the  difference  between  an  angler  and  a  fisherman.  An  angler  is 
one  whose  "fish-stories"  are  true,  and  that  fish-story  was  extremely  true, 
because  President  Harper  performed  the  extraordinary  feat  of  landing 
two  fish  on  the  same  cast.  He  landed  at  one  cast  the  President  of  the 
University  of  Wisconsin,  and  his  leading  Professor  of  Geology,  and,  if  I 
may  change  the  figure  abruptly,  they  have  been  a  tower  of  strength  to 
us  ever  since.     Thank  God,  they  are  with  us  yet. 
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It  was  said  in  the  old  days  that  President  Garfield's  idea  of  a  college 
was  a  log,  with  himself  seated  on  one  end  and  President  Mark  Hopkins 
on  the  other.  Times  have  changed,  and  research  in  the  sciences  needs 
great  resources.  A  log  is  not  enough,  even  with  Professor  Chamberlin 
seated  on  it.  There  is  all  the  difference  between  a  college  of  the  day  of 
Mark  Hopkins  and  a  great  university  today  that  there  is  between  the 
country  store  at  the  crossroads  which  I  remember  in  my  boyhood  and 
the  institution  of  Sears,  Roebuck  &  Co.  The  generosity  of  Mr.  Rosen- 
wald  has  made  possible  this  great  reinforcement  to  the  power  of  the 
Departments  of  Geology  and  Geography. 

And  now  ladies  and  gentlemen,  as  President  of  the  University,  and 
representing  the  Board  of  Trustees,  I  declare  this  building  duly  dedicated 
for  all  time  to  sound  learning  and  to  the  advancement  of  knowledge, 
and  its  name  shall  be  known  throughout  the  years  to  come  as  the  Julius 
Rosenwald  Hall.  And  in  the  name  of  the  University  I  again  extend 
congratulations  to  the  heads  and  other  members  of  the  Departments 
who  have  so  well  deserved  what  is  coming  to  them  and  to  the  entire 
University. 


DECORATIVE  DETAILS  OF  JULIUS 
ROSENWALD  HALL 

The  character  and  uses  of  Julius  Rosenwald  Hall  have  been  clearly 
expressed  in  the  carvings  designed  by  the  architects,  Holabird  &  Roche, 
and  the  sculptor,  Michael  Thomas  Murphy.  From  them  and  from 
Professor  T.  C.  Chamberlin  have  been  gathered  these  notes  regarding 
the  significance  of  the  symbols  and  portraits. 

NORTH   ELEVATION 

Above  the  main  entrance  in  a  large  panel  is  the  seal  of  the  University, 
surmounted  by  a  scroll  bearing  the  name  of  the  building.  The  supporters 
of  the  shield  are  students,  capped  and  gowned,  the  one  carrying  in  his 
hand  a  hammer  and  the  other  a  theodolite.  Immediately  below  is  a 
frieze  of  roses  in  panels  and  shields,  an  allusion  to  the  name  of  the  donor. 
On  the  right  is  a  relief  portrait  of  Lyell,  the  foremost  English  exponent 
of  the  principles  of  geology;  on  the  left  is  one  of  Dana,  the  most  revered 
of  American  expositors.  On  the  spandrils  of  the  doorway  are  the  seals 
of  the  state  of  Illinois  (left),  and  of  the  city  of  Chicago  (right).  To  the 
left  of  the  doorway  an  aged  man  is  represented  as  casting  away  an  old 
world  shrunken  by  time  and  scarred  by  volcanic  devastation;  to  the 
right  is  the  figure  of  a  child  spinning  a  chaotic  mass  into  the  form  of  a 
world  and  sending  it  forth  to  find  its  destiny  among  celestial  spheres. 

Other  pendants  at  this  level  around  the  building  are  shields  on 
which  are  carved  the  floral  emblems  of  America,  England,  France, 
Germany,  Scotland,  Ireland,  Switzerland,  Spain,  Japan,  Mexico,  Wales, 
Egypt,  Persia,  and  Greece. 

Reliefs  of  the  Eastern  and  Western  hemispheres  are  set  to  the  right 
and  left  of  the  central  panel. 

The  cornice  is  given  declared  relief  by  portraits  of  eminent  men 
chosen  to  represent  various  aspects  of  the  earth  sciences,  so  selected  as 
also  to  represent  national  progress  in  these  sciences  and  the  special  con- 
tributions of  American  universities.  On  the  north  elevation,  Hall 
represents  the  early  development  of  American  stratigraphy  and  paleon- 
tology; Logan,  the  primitive  geology  of  Canada;  Cuvier,  the  initiation 
of  vertebrate  paleontology;  von  Buch,  a  notable  stage  of  general 
geologic  philosophy;  Ritter,  the  evolution  of  modern  geography. 
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With  these  portraits  are  associated  fossils  and  other  symbols  of  the 
fields  represented,  among  which  types  of  the  life  of  the  past  are  given 
precedence:  (east  to  west)  sea-urchin,  coral,  crinoid,  crinoid,  gastropod, 
sea-urchin,  trilobite,  gastropod,  gastropod,  bryozoan,  pelecypod, 
gastropod. 

The  gargoyle  at  each  corner  is  a  restoration  of  Limnoscelis. 

WEST  ELEVATION 

On  the  west  cornice,  Da  Vinci  symbolizes  the  first  clear  recognition 
of  the  meaning  of  fossils;  Werner,  the  early  science  of  petrology;  Bar- 
rande,  the  orderly  evolution  of  Paleozoic  life;  Reclus,  exact  cartography; 
Guyot,  the  educational  development  of  physical  geography. 

At  the  same  level  are:  (north  to  south)  crinoid,  coral,  crinoid,  coral, 
brachiopod. 

SOUTH  ELEVATION 

On  the  south  cornice,  Newbury,  Dawson,  and  Alexander  Winchell, 
each  in  his  own  way,  represent  effective  diffusion  of  geologic  thought  in 
America  at  a  critical  stage  when  prejudice  seriously  barred  scientific 
progress;  Irving  stands  for  the  newer  phases  of  Archeozoic  investigation, 
and  Williams  for  the  new  petrology. 

Associated  symbols  are:  (west  to  east)  gastropod,  brachiopod, 
crinoid,  brachiopod,  gastropod,  crinoid,  brachiopod. 

EAST  ELEVATION 

On  the  east  cornice,  Marco  Polo  represents  the  early  dissemination 
of  geographic  knowledge  in  the  face  of  disbelief;  and  Emmons  stands 
for  modern  economic  geology. 

On  the  east  cornice  of  the  wing  are:  medusa,  brachiopod,  gastropod, 
coral,  cephalopod,  crinoid,  gastropod.  On  the  east  side  of  the  main 
building  are:  coral,  pelecypod,  cephalopod. 

SQUARE  TOWER 

On  the  square  tower  to  the  east  are  winged  gargoyles,  a  buffalo,  a 
bull,  an  elephant,  and  a  lion,  to  represent  America,  Europe,  Asia,  and 
Africa. 

OCTAGONAL  TOWER 

On  the  octagonal  tower,  to  be  devoted  to  meteorology,  are  eight 
gargoyles,  four  of  which  represent  the  winds  (Boreas,  Notus,  Euros, 
and  Zephyrus),  and  four  of  which  are  birds  emblematic  of  the  aerial 
realm:    the  duck,  the  eagle,  the  albatross,  the  condor.     The  gargoyle 
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at  the  corner  beneath  the  bronze  celestial  globe  is  a  restoration  of  a 
Permian  reptile,  Lepidosaurus.  Near  the  tower  entrance  is  a  panel 
bearing  a  shield  on  which  are  carved  a  geologist's  collecting  bag  and 
hammers,  together  with  a  scroll  with  the  legend:  "Dig  and  Discover." 
Adjacent  are  carvings  of  a  candle,  a  book,  and  a  mural  crown. 

INTERIOR 

Within  the  building,  bas-reliefs  of  Humboldt,  Richtofen,  Le  Conte, 
Powell,  Shaler,  and  Sir  John  Murray  represent  other  well-known  aspects 
of  the  earth  sciences.  The  portraits  are  not  selected  as  personal  memo- 
rializations,  but  as  emblems  of  progress  in  the  earth  sciences. 
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Greater  love  hath  no  man  than  this,  that  a  man  lay  down  his  life 
for  his  friends.  Chicago  newspapers  with  one  voice  attributed  to  over- 
work on  behalf  of  the  unemployed  the  death  of  Charles  Richmond 
Henderson.  Tired  by  his  vigorous  and  unceasing  efforts,  especially 
on  the  Industrial  Commission,  Dr.  Henderson  was  unable  to  finish 
the  work  of  the  Winter  Quarter  and  with  Mrs.  Henderson  left  for  Charles- 
ton, South  Carolina,  March  9,  expecting  to  find  rest.  He  did  not  recover 
his  strength  and  on  March  23  he  had  a  stroke  of  apoplexy.  From  that 
time  he  was  in  a  state  of  coma  until  his  death  on  the  morning  of  Monday, 
March  29. 

The  funeral  was  held  at  half-past  two  o'clock,  Thursday,  April  1, 
in  Leon  Mandel  Assembly  Hall.  The  honorary  pallbearers  were: 
Mr.  Julius  Rosenwald,  trustee  of  the  University  and  member  of  the 
board  of  directors  of  the  United  Charities;  Mr.  Harry  A.  Wheeler, 
member  of  the  board  of  directors  of  the  United  Charities;  Judge 
Frederick  A.  Smith,  trustee  of  the  University  and  alumnus  of  the  Old 
University;  Professor  Charles  E.  Merriam,  alderman  of  the  Seventh 
Ward;  Dr.  Willis  O.  Nance,  alderman  of  the  Sixth  Ward;  Rev.  Myron 
Adams,  pastor  of  the  First  Baptist  Church;  Mr.  Harold  Swift,  trustee 
and  alumnus  of  the  University;  Professor  Floyd  R.  Mechem;  Dean 
James  Parker  Hall;  Associate  Professor  Allan  Hoben;  Professor 
William  I.  Thomas;  Professor  John  M.  Coulter.  The  active  pall- 
bearers were  Cowan  D.  Stephenson,  of  the  Undergraduate  Council; 
Stephen  R.  Curtis,  of  the  Law  School  Council;  James  Milton  Hess,  of 
the  Divinity  Council;  B.  W.  Brown,  Jesse  F.  Steiner,  and  Martin  H. 
Bickham,  secretary  of  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association.  In  the 
procession  were  a  very  large  number  of  the  trustees  and  members  of 
the  faculties;  Mayor  C.  H.  Harrison  and  a  special  committee  of  the  Com- 
mon Council:  Aldermen  Block,  Kimball,  Krause,  Littler,  Long,  Merriam, 
and  Nance;  members  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  United  Charities, 
including  Miss  Jane  Addams,  Father  P.  J.  O'Callaghan,  Father  Seden- 
berg,  Mr.  Sherman  C.  Kinglsey,  Mr.  Howard  Shaw,  Mr.  Julius  Rosen- 
wald, Mr.  C.  A.  Paltzer,  Mr.  L.  W.  Messer,  Mr.  A.  L.  Farwell;  President 
George  E.  Vincent  of  the  University  of  Minnesota;    members  of  the 
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Baptist  Ministers'  Conference;    officers  of  the  Civic  Federation  and 
similar  organizations. 

The  order  of  service  was  as  follows: 

President  Judson,  presiding 

Processional  Hymn  323:  "For  All  the  Saints"      .       .       .     Barnby 
Invocation      .       .     Rev.  C.  W.  Gilkey,  Hyde  Park  Baptist  Church 

Hymn  258:  "Peace,  Perfect  Peace" Caldbeck 

Scripture  Reading Dean  Shailer  Mathews 

Address Professor  Albion  W.  Small 

Prayer  and  Benediction Rev.  C.  W.  Gilkey 

Recessional  Hymn  330:        "Ten  Thousand  Times  Ten  Thousand" 

The  addresses  of  President  Judson  and  Dean  Small  are  printed 
below. 

At  the  chapel  in  Oakwoods  Cemetery,  President  Judson  presided 
and  Professor  Ernest  DeWitt  Burton  delivered  the  address  printed 
below.  Dean  Small  led  in  prayer  and  Rev.  C.  W.  Gilkey  pronounced 
the  benediction. 

THE    PRESIDENT'S  ADDRESS  AT  DR. 
HENDERSON'S  FUNERAL 

We  are  assembled  as  a  University  today  to  render  a  last  tribute  to 
one  of  our  most  honored  and  loved  colleagues.  Charles  Richmond 
Henderson,  Professor  of  Sociology,  Head  of  the  Department  of  Practical 
Sociology,  and  University  Chaplain,  was  a  member  of  the  faculty  from 
the  beginning,  in  1S92.  Scholar,  teacher,  chaplain — in  all  these  fields 
he  rendered  devoted  service  to  the  University,  service  inspired  not  merely 
by  a  strong  sense  of  duty  but  far  more  by  his  burning  enthusiasm  for 
humanity.  He  was  a  citizen  first  of  all,  a  scholar  and  a  university 
professor  as  a  means  to  realize  his  high  ideals  of  citizenship.  His 
sympathies  lay  always  first  with  those  who  were  in  need;  it  was  to  then- 
help  that  he  devoted  his  tireless  energies,  his  splendid  intellect,  his 
tender  affection.  His  courage  was  dauntless;  he  never  shrank  from  the 
penalties  of  a  minority;  he  never  spared  the  truth  when  his  conscience 
demanded  that  it  be  spoken.  His  special  grief  when  the  last  illness  over- 
took him  was  that  he  could  not  give  his  efforts  to  aiding  certain  humane 
legislation  pending  at  the  capital  of  his  state.  He  was  hi  the  best  sense 
a  friend  of  humanity.  His  most  fitting  monument  should  be,  not  marble 
or  bronze,  but  the  triumph  of  the  causes  to  which  and  for  which  his  life 
was  given. 
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A  few  years  since  the  late  Dr.  S.  Weir  Mitchell  was  a  guest  of  the 
University  in  the  President's  house.  With  his  name  in  the  guest  book 
he  left  a  few  lines  of  verse  which  with  your  consent  I  will  read : 

Evening 

I  know  the  night  is  near  at  hand; 

The  mist  lies  low  on  hill  and  bay, 
The  autumn  leaves  are  drifting  by, 

But  I  have  had  the  day. 

Yes,  I  have  had,  dear  Lord,  the  day; 

When  at  thy  call  I  have  the  night, 
Brief  be  the  twilight  as  I  pass 

From  light  to  dark — from  dark  to  light. 


DEAN    SMALL'S   ADDRESS 

At  this  hour,  in  this  presence,  it  seems  incredible  that  anyone  in 
Chicago  can  harbor  a  doubt  about  the  sovereign  conclusiveness  of  the 
gospel  of  Jesus  Christ.  Here  it  has  been  in  vital  evidence  before  us 
for  more  than  twenty-two  years  and  never  more  convincingly  than  in 
the  gallant  defeat  of  the  last  few  months.  No  one  in  Chicago  who  can 
read  is  now  uninformed  about  this  evidence.  This  vindication  of  the 
gospel  of  Jesus  Christ  is  the  more  convincing  because  it  is  not  the  vindica- 
tion of  a  sect,  or  of  a  creed,  or  of  a  system  of  thinking,  any  more  than  the 
rays  which  light  temple  or  chapel  in  which  we  try  to  worship  are  proof 
of  a  sectarian  sun.  This  Christianity  is  appropriation  of  a  quality  of  life, 
which  may  reveal  itself  to  Jew  or  Greek,  to  Barbarian,  Scythian,  bond  or 
free,  wherever  candid  men  are  earnestly  seeking  clews  to  the  meaning 
and  purpose  of  life  as  they  rest  in  the  infinite  mind. 

Men  like  Doctor  Henderson  are  prophecies  of  the  coming  day  when 
all  men  of  good-will  are  to  conquer  the  certain  divisiveness  of  mere 
opinion,  while  retaining  diversities  of  opinion,  and  to  emerge  into  a 
valid  unity  of  spirit  for  the  triumphs  of  righteousness. 

If  at  any  time  within  the  last  fifty  years  a  genuine  seeker  after  truth 
had  asked  Doctor  Henderson,  What  is  your  plan  of  life  ?  his  reply  would 
have  been  some  version  of  the  answer :  My  plan  of  life  is  to  do  a  Chris- 
tian man's  day's  work  each  day,  wherever  the  day's  assignment  appoints 
my  duty,  as  many  days  as  I  shall  live.  If  he  had  been  pressed  for  an 
expansion  of  that  answer  he  would  have  said  virtually,  as  he  did  say  in 
so  many  forms,  so  many  scores  of  times  in  this  place:  The  larger,  deeper, 
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truer  Christianity  is  not  a  system  of  doctrines;  the  doctrines  are  simply 
guideposts.  These  guides  are  more  or  less  reliable — more  or  less  mis- 
taken; they  more  or  less  intelligently  point  the  way.  The  genuine  life 
may  be  more  or  less  dependent  upon  the  doctrines,  just  as  the  wayfaring 
may  be  more  or  less  directed  by  the  signs.  Christianity  in  its  essential 
elements  is  will,  and  wit,  and  force  to  grow  into  the  temper  and  the  prac- 
tice of  a  spirit  of  life,  never  so  compendiously  epitomized,  never  so 
essentially  set  forth  as  in  Jesus  of  Nazareth. 

While  our  friends  are  with  us  we  do  not  as  a  rule  analyze  them  very 
much;  we  simply  accept  them.  We  count  on  them  for  better  or  for 
worse.  If  for  better,  we  depend  upon  them — often  to  bear  more  than 
their  share  of  the  common  burden.  When  they  are  gone,  we  are  some- 
times surprised  by  the  appraisal  of  them  which  our  reflective  memory 
registers.  When  we  attempt  to  give  an  account  to  ourselves  of  the 
values  in  Doctor  Henderson,  we  are  not  surprised,  because  they  were 
always  so  evident.  We  are  baffled,  however,  when  we  attempt  to  give 
them  appropriate  expression.  At  a  later  time  our  thoughts  will  be 
fixed  more  directly  on  what  Doctor  Henderson  did,  as  a  professional  man 
and  as  a  citizen.  Today  the  personal  note  is  our  guide.  We  are  think- 
ing of  the  kind  of  man  he  was,  and  the  spirit  in  which  he  did  all  his  work, 
from  the  many  obscure  drudgeries  to  the  many  conspicuous  public 
services. 

The  retrospect  of  more  than  twenty-two  years  of  close  association 
with  Doctor  Henderson  resolves  itself  into  the  conclusion  that  the  truest 
estimate  of  his  character  may  be  made  in  terms  of  magnanimity.  If 
his  princeliness  as  a  man  were  to  be  certified  to  coming  generations  as 
political  princes  are  designated,  we  could  not  more  accurately  commend 
him  to  our  successors  than  as  Henderson  the  Magnanimous.  This 
abundance  of  his  mind  and  heart  was  not  the  comparatively  easy  atti- 
tude of  a  Prince  Bountiful  toward  inferiors.  It  was  rather  a  large- 
mindedness  and  a  largeheartedness  which  took  a  large  survey  of  the  scope 
of  things,  and  arranged  himself  and  other  people  in  reciprocally  dignify- 
ing positions  within  the  whole  circuit. 

Doctor  Henderson's  magnanimity  was  creative.  Long  before  he  had 
found  a  word  for  it,  he  had  reached  that  outlook  which  is  referred  to  in 
our  academic  jargon  as  "the  functional  view  of  life."  He  thought  of 
everything,  large  or  small,  material  or  spiritual,  as  having  its  place  in  a 
valid  scale  of  values  because  of  whatever  it  does  to  carry  forward  the 
essential  scheme  of  life.  He  did  not  profess  to  have  the  complete 
dimensions,  nor  the  final  specifications  of  that  scheme — though  how 
he  used  to  plead  that  it  is  necessary  to  the  integrity  of  our  thinking  to 
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assume  that  mortal  life  is  somehow  to  find  its  interpretations  and  its 
completions  in  some  sort  of  immortal  life!  He  was  sure,  however, 
that  a  working  conception  of  the  right  life  would  not  be  seriously 
at  fault  if  it  took,  as  the  main  business  of  a  Christian  man,  steadfast 
endeavor  to  find  out  how  the  world  may  be  made  to  yield  the  best 
assorted  values  to  the  largest  number  of  people,  and  how  the  largest 
number  of  people  may  co-operate  so  that  they  may  more  equitably 
share  the  world's  common  achievements. 

If  I  could  trust  myself  to  limit  the  illustrations,  I  should  venture  to 
recall  a  long  list  of  the  different  aspects  of  Doctor  Henderson's  mag- 
nanimity. How  confident  he  was!  His  even  disposition  and  his 
serene  bearing  excluded  everything  resembling  bluster;  yet  his  cheery 
manner  reminded  one  of  the  master  of  a  good  ship  in  a  storm,  heartening 
his  passengers  with  assurance  that  it  is  better  to  be  at  sea  than  on  shore 
in  a  gale.  The  sea  of  life  had  no  terrors  for  Doctor  Henderson.  He 
knew  his  course;  he  knew  the  laws  of  life;  he  was  observant  of  them;  he 
was  undisturbed  by  fears  about  results. 

Doctor  Henderson's  magnanimity  was  patient  and  tolerant  and 
generous.  The  darling  sin  of  idealists  is  impatience.  The  better  thing 
which  ought  to  be  seems  so  all-important  that  many  men  of  benevolent 
aims  are  in  effect  more  obstructive  than  constructive.  Unless  they  can 
have  what  they  want  at  once,  unless  other  people  will  consent  to  sub- 
ordinate their  particular  aims  to  the  particular  aim  of  this  type  of 
reformer,  he  sulks,  and  he  frets,  and  he  very  likely  arrests  more  timely 
steps  in  progress  than  those  he  wants  to  take.  Doctor  Henderson's 
broad  survey  of  life  taught  him  that  readjustments  of  individual  or  social 
habits,  which  might  seem  to  be  matters  of  course,  in  reality  depend  upon 
other  readjustments  in  widening  circles  of  relations,  and  that  there 
would  be  less  visible  rationality  than  there  is,  either  in  the  physical  or 
the  moral  world,  if  reconstructions  were  not  necessarily  slow.  His  ideal- 
ism therefore  was  an  imperative  to  labor,  but  not  license  to  demand 
instant  fruits  of  his  labor.  He  was  never  petulant.  He  was  an  optimist 
who  could  wait.  Even  when  other  men  pushed  themselves  toward  results 
which  might  prejudice  his  own  plans,  he  refused  to  be  contentious.  He 
would  loyally  plead  his  own  cause,  and  then  calmly  and  kindly  bide  his 
time.  He  always  recognized  that  other  men,  although  their  immediate 
interests  might  conflict  with  his,  also  had  their  rights,  even  if  he  did  not 
believe  they  duly  recognized  his  rights. 

Doctor  Henderson's  magnanimity  was  just.  He  was  intensely 
ambitious,  yet  neither  self-depreciation  nor  self-effacement  on  the  one 
hand,  nor  self-assertion  on  the  other  was  a  feature  of  his  magnanimous 
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humility.  He  was  rather  a  man  of  noble  and  reticent  self-respect.  His 
ambition  was  not  that  of  vanity  weakly  scheming  for  undeserved  recog- 
nition. It  was  that  of  a  workman  conscious  of  the  worth  of  his  work  and 
his  workmanship,  and  jealous  of  the  prestige  of  both.  But  his  pride 
of  work  and  workmanship  made  him  equally  respectful  toward  the  work 
and  the  workmanship  of  others.  Nor  was  this  judicial  regard  for  his  own 
and  others'  merits  merely  passive.  He  had  a  reserve  of  withering  indig- 
nation which  no  one  wise  enough  to  understand  its  temperance  would 
willingly  provoke.  Nor  were  his  patience,  and  his  tolerance,  and  his 
generosity  so  compromising  that  they  would  sneak  behind  silence  rather 
than  give  offense.  His  magnanimity  was  as  rugged  as  the  frankness  of 
the  prophet  Nathan  declaring  to  David,  "Thou  art  the  man!" 

Yesterday  afternoon,  as  I  sat  in  the  train  trying  to  select  from  the 
many  things  which  would  be  appropriate  for  this  hour  the  few  that  the 
time  would  permit,  we  passed  many  teams  of  three  or  four  horses  abreast 
dragging  the  plow.  The  bits  of  the  horses  in  one  of  the  teams  were 
fastened  to  a  cross-bar  to  keep  the  animals  from  biting  each  other.  His 
yoke-fellows  never  needed  such  protection  against  Doctor  Henderson. 
He  would  not  sacrifice  his  opinions  for  the  sake  of  peace,  but  he  held 
them  so  courteously  that  no  one  could  quarrel  with  him  without  putting 
himself  in  the  wrong. 

Doctor  Henderson's  magnanimity  was  sacrificial.  Not  in  an  excep- 
tional dramatic  situation;  not  in  a  rare  moment  of  self -abnegating 
impulse;  genuine  life  and  sacrificial  life  were  to  his  mind  identical.  In 
October  last  he  received  a  warning  about  his  health  which  would  have 
discharged  most  men  from  all  obligation  to  further  avoidable  service. 
At  the  same  time,  the  problem  of  unemployment  had  begun  to  present 
itself  in  more  appalling  scope  than  ever  before  in  Chicago.  Without 
counting  the  cost,  he  allowed  himself  to  be  impressed  for  the  most 
responsible  part  of  the  work  of  devising  means  of  relief.  Supported 
by  only  four  or  five  public-spirited  citizens,  he  toiled  through  the  winter 
in  the  attempt  to  organize  private  co-operation  adequate  to  cope  with 
the  distress.  The  only  visible  result  of  these  labors  was  the  unanimous 
conviction  of  those  who  had  done  the  work  that  the  idea  of  controlling 
the  conditions  by  private  organization  is  Utopian;  that  the  state  must 
assume  the  responsibility.  This  conclusion  was  incorporated  in  a  bill  to 
be  introduced  during  the  present  session  of  the  Illinois  legislature. 
Only  a  few  days  before  the  apoplectic  stroke,  after  which  he 
never  recovered  consciousness,  Doctor  Henderson  sent  to  the  printer 
his  account  of  the  experience  that  culminated  in  the  bill.     He  had  liter- 
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ally  fallen  in  a  campaign  to  conquer  standing  ground  on  the  earth  for 
men  and  women  out  of  a  job.  A  moment  ago  I  used  the  word  defeat. 
For  a  man  of  Doctor  Henderson's  character,  however,  there  is  no  defeat. 
When  he  dies  with  his  face  toward  the  enemy  he  dies  blazing  the  path 
to  final  victory. 

In  his  death,  as  in  his  life,  Doctor  Henderson  was  consistently  pub- 
lishing the  secret  which  has  been  open  to  everyone  with  eyes  to  see  since 
the  career  of  Jesus.  The  constructive  process  of  the  visible  world  is  an 
economy  of  sacrifice.  In  wealth  economy  we  have  known  practically 
as  long  as  there  has  been  human  industry,  and  we  have  known  theo- 
retically for  a  century  and  a  half,  the  reality  called  productive  con- 
sumption. Today's  wheat  must  be  consumed  that  we  may  have 
tomorrow's  flour.  We  have  hardly  followed  this  elementary  economic 
perception  into  its  most  obvious  moral  duplications.  Today's  leisure 
and  comfort  must  be  consumed  that  we  may  have  tomorrow's  supplies. 
Today's  men  must  be  consumed  in  order  that  tomorrow's  men  may  be 
more  capable  and  complete.  We  have  heard  that  "except  a  corn  of 
wheat  fall  into  the  ground  and  die  it  abideth  alone,"  but  we  have  treated 
the  moral  parallel  of  this  commonplace  as  sentimental  pietism.  We  are 
familiar  with  the  dictum,  "He  that  saveth  his  life  shall  lose  it,"  but  we 
relegate  it  to  the  category  of  extravagant  religious  mysticism.  We  know 
the  story  of  the  crucifixion,  yet  those  who  do  not  regard  that  sacrifice 
as  a  divine  device  to  substitute  a  miracle  for  the  visible  moral  process 
treat  it  as  merely  one  among  many  proofs  of  the  futility  of  unselfishness. 
Doctor  Henderson  believed,  and  his  life  professed,  that  the  sacrificial 
life  is  the  life  that  normal  men  will  lead  when  humanity  finds  itself. 

This  occasion  should  not  be  allowed  to  pass  without  two  practical 
suggestions;  first,  it  is  a  popular  superstition  that  neither  the  church  nor 
the  university  cares  for  the  laboring  man.  Speaking  now  of  the  church  in 
the  sense  which  includes  Jewish  and  Christian  congregations,  and  not 
of  a  particular  university,  but  of  universities  in  general,  Doctor  Hender- 
son represented  both,  and  he  did  care  for  the  laboring  man.  While 
neither  church  nor  university  can  specialize  as  Doctor  Henderson  did 
upon  those  members  of  the  community  who  are  least  successful,  both 
church  and  university  are  committed  in  principle  to  the  same  democratic 
purposes  for  which  he  was  eminent. 

Second:  We  men  and  women  of  Chicago  and  Illinois  who  have 
united  in  tributes  of  respect  to  Doctor  Henderson  will  confess  judgment 
against  ourselves  if  we  do  not  unite  to  secure  the  passage  of  the  bill  which 
embodies  the  results  of  his  most  heroic  labors.    The  bill  may  not  be 
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perfect.  It  represents  at  all  events  the  most  intelligent  judgment  upon 
the  causes  and  necessary  means  of  preventing  unemployment  that  has 
yet  been  formed,  and  it  deserves  the  support  of  all  men  of  good-will. 

I  make  no  apology  for  applying  words  consecrated  to  the  Master 
whom  he  served  to  Doctor  Henderson  himself.  I  use  them  deliberately, 
first,  to  imply  the  interpretation  which  the  larger  church  is  gradually 
learning  to  make,  both  of  the  words  themselves  and  of  the  person  to 
whom  they  primarily  apply;  second,  as  a  literal  appreciation  of  Doctor 
Henderson's  life;  third,  as  a  prophecy  of  the  larger  Christianity  which 
is  one  day  to  possess  the  earth:  He  came  not  to  be  ministered  unto,  but  to 
minister,  and  to  give  his  life  a  ransom  for  many. 


PROFESSOR  BURTON'S  ADDRESS 

Truly  a  prince  and  a  great  man  hath  fallen  in  Israel  this  day !  Yes, 
more  than  a  prince,  a  very  king  among  his  fellows.  Tall,  and  till  very 
lately  erect  of  stature,  yet  even  more  conspicuous  for  his  moral  stature 
than  for  his  physical.  If  we  should  speak  in  truth  and  soberness  the 
words  that  seem  to  us  necessary  to  describe  him  as  he  was,  these  words 
might  easily  seem  to  any  who  did  not  know  him  fulsome  flattery,  and 
yet  to  us  fall  short  of  saying  all  we  feel.  No  common  loss  is  this  that 
we,  his  friends,  the  University,  the  city,  and  the  nation  suffer  today. 

Yet  the  words  that  we  utter  shall  not  be  words  of  overwhelming 
grief,  but  of  victory,  of  triumph,  even  of  joy  for  what  he  did  and  what 
he  was.  For  by  his  life  he  has  demonstrated  to  us  and  to  thousands 
more  throughout  the  land,  as  perhaps  no  one  else  known  to  us  or  to  them 
has  done  it,  that  it  is  possible  for  a  man  in  the  midst  of  the  busiest  life 
and  under  the  burden  of  the  most  onerous  toil  to  be  a  Christian  hero — 
a  modern,  virile,  red-blooded  saint  of  God. 

We  might  praise  him  for  his  scholarship.  We  might  tell  how,  com- 
ing to  the  University  in  middle  life  from  the  pressing  burdens  of  a  large 
city  parish,  he  threw  himself  into  the  task  of  acquiring  the  data  and  the 
tools  of  the  science  in  which  he  was  to  be  an  investigator  and  a  teacher. 
We  might  recall  how,  even  amid  his  threefold  duties  of  University  Chap- 
lain, professor,  and  for  a  time  Recorder,  and  in  spite  of  the  many  demands 
that  were  made  upon  him  from  outside,  he  yet  so  wrought  that  in  a  few 
years  he  became  known,  not  only  among  us,  but  outside  the  University 
and  on  both  sides  of  two  oceans,  for  his  scholarly  contributions  to  the 
literature  of  his  subject. 
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We  might  praise  him  for  his  success  in  practical  affairs.  It  is  pro- 
verbial that  scholarship  and  affairs  do  not  mingle  well.  The  man  of 
business  and  the  man  of  thought  may  admire  and  appreciate  each  other, 
but  scholarship  does  not,  as  a  rule,  make  for  success  in  practical  affairs, 
nor  business  mix  well  with  scholarship.  Yet  in  the  very  years  in  which 
Dr.  Henderson  was  burning  the  midnight  oil  in  the  prosecution  of  his 
scholarly  tastes,  he  was  grappling  also  with  the  practical  problems  of 
prison  reform,  of  industrial  insurance,  and  the  relief  of  poverty  and 
unemployment;  and  so  successful  was  he  in  these  affairs  that  he  came 
to  be  recognized  as  a  leader  in  such  matters,  and  no  man  was  more  sought 
for  than  he  as  a  leader  in  practical  philanthropy  in  city  and  in  state  and 
by  international  organizations. 

We  love  to  recall  him  today  as  an  orator.  With  what  passion,  with 
what  sweet  persuasiveness  he  was  wont  to  speak  on  the  platform  of  the 
University,  and  before  larger  audiences  throughout  the  country  and  in 
other  lands!  The  common  people  heard  him  gladly,  and  the  students 
of  America  and  India  and  China  and  Japan  delighted  to  listen  to  his 
words.  He  had  no  tricks  of  speech,  none  of  the  arts  of  an  orator.  What 
he  had  was  strong  convictions  on  great  subjects,  deep  sympathy  with  his 
fellow-men,  downright  sincerity,  and  a  voice  singularly  expressive  of  his 
great  soul.     It  was  these  that  made  men  throng  to  hear  him. 

But  it  is  not  as  scholar  or  teacher,  not  as  man  of  affairs  or  as  orator, 
that  we  think  of  him  chiefly  in  this  hour.  Nor  was  it  as  any  of  these 
that  he  made  his  deepest  impression  on  his  fellows.  The  greatest  fact 
about  Dr.  Henderson  was  his  character,  and  it  was  by  this  that  he  ren- 
dered his  greatest  service  to  his  world. 

Because  he  lived  among  us  for  two  decades,  as  he  lived,  we  find  it 
easier  to  believe  that  in  the  first  century  Jesus  lived  as  the  Gospels  tell 
us  he  lived.  That  miracle  of  perfect  living,  which  at  times  in  the  midst 
of  a  selfish,  warring  world  seems  an  impossibility,  is  for  us  no  longer  such; 
for  we  have  ourselves  seen  such  a  life  in  this  twentieth  century.  He  has 
put  new  meaning  into  those  words  of  Jesus,  "The  Son  of  man  came  not 
to  be  ministered  unto  but  to  minister  and  to  give  his  life  a  ransom  for 
many."  For  we  have  ourselves  seen  another  son  of  man  who  sought  not 
to  be  ministered  unto,  but  to  minister,  and  in  very  truth  giving  his  life 
a  ransom  for  many. 

And  how  beautiful  was  that  life!  Tender  as  a  woman  in  his  sym- 
pathy, yet  no  man  among  us  more  masculine  and  vigorous.  Tolerant  of 
the  views  of  others,  yet  wholly  without  taint  of  cowardice  or  weakness. 
Deeply  devout,  yet  with  nothing  of  the  religious  recluse  about  him.     A 
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friend  of  God,  yet  with  such  a  capacity  for  friendship  with  men,  and  so 
tireless  in  his  service  of  his  fellows,  that  it  might  truly  be  said  of  him 
that  in  his  death  not  only  every  member  of  the  University,  but  every 
citizen  of  Chicago,  has  lost  a  friend. 

One  of  his  colleagues  said  of  him,  "No  other  man  ever  made  me  feel, 
as  he  did,  the  reality  of  religion."  So  might  hundreds,  even  thousands, 
say.  For  in  very  truth  he  was  an  incarnation  in  this  twentieth  century 
of  the  spirit  of  religion. 

And  this  is  the  greatest  service  that  Dr.  Henderson  rendered  to  the 
world.  He  might  have  been  all  that  he  was  as  a  scholar,  a  man  of  affairs, 
an  orator,  and  yet  have  been  far  less  than  he  really  was  for  the  world 
but  for  the  fact  that  he  was  also  a  saint — militant,  vigorous,  a  man  of 
the  world,  but  in  it  all  and  above  all,  a  saint.  By  this  he  demonstrated 
anew  the  noble  possibilities  of  human  nature  and  the  noble  possibilities 
of  the  religion  of  Jesus  Christ.  For  the  fundamental  fact  about  our 
friend,  accounting  for  his  scholarship,  his  oratory,  and  his  success  as  a 
man  of  affairs,  was  that  he  was  a  devout  follower  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth. 

Against  such  a  life  the  arrows  of  death  fall  harmless  and  shattered. 
O  world  of  sin  and  sorrow,  thou  art  defeated!  O  death,  thou  art  van- 
quished! O  Galilean,  thou  hast  conquered!  O  son  of  man,  our  friend 
and  brother,  thou  art  victor.  And  in  thy  victory  and  in  thy  joy  we  are 
sharers! 


ECONOMY  OF  TIME  IN  EDUCATION 

In  the  January  issue  of  the  University  Record  were  printed  excerpts 
from  a  report  by  the  Dean  of  the  Faculties  to  the  President  of  the  Uni- 
versity (pp.  26-45).  In  the  President's  Report  for  the  year  ending 
June  30,  19 14,  the  following  comment  interesting  in  connection  with  the 
foregoing  article  is  to  be  found  on  pages  7-9 : 

ECONOMY   OF  TIME  IN   EDUCATION— SHORTENING  SCHOOL  AND 

COLLEGE  CURRICULA 

"In  the  Reports  of  1909-10,  1910-11,  and  1911-12  this  subject  was 
discussed  in  detail.  It  was  pointed  out  that  in  the  eight  grades  of 
the  elementary  school  more  or  less  time  was  wasted  by  a  lack  of 
proper  co-ordination  of  work,  and  by  needless  repetitions.  It  was 
also  pointed  out  that  the  work  of  the  first  two  college  years  was  very 
largely  of  secondary-school  grade,  and  that  with  proper  efficiency  in 
the  secondary  school  it  ought  not  to  be  necessary,  as  a  prerequisite 
to  work  of  university  character,  that  so  much  should  be  required  of 
a  secondary  nature.  It  was  also  said  in  the  Report  of  1910-n  that 
the  Dean  of  the  Faculties  of  Arts,  Literature,  and  Science  had  been 
requested  to  make  a  study  of  the  problem  and  present  a  detailed  report. 

"In  accordance  with  the  foregoing  suggestions  certain  definite 
steps  of  progess  have  been  made. 

"The  University  Elementary  School  has  eliminated  the  eighth 
grade.  By  suitable  rearrangements  and  adjustments  the  work  of  the 
School  is  finished  satisfactorily  in  seven  years.  The  first  class  to  be 
admitted  to  the  University  High  School  on  this  basis  entered  the  High 
School  in  the  autumn  of  1913,  and  finished  the  first  year  of  high-school 
work  with  the  close  of  the  Spring  Quarter,  19 14.  The  report  of  the 
Principal  of  the  High  School  (p.  59)  makes  the  following  comment: 

Judged  by  the  results  of  the  year's  work,  the  elimination  of  the  eighth  grade  in 
our  Elementary  School  has  proved  a  complete  success.  The  pupils  promoted  to  the 
High  School  at  the  end  of  the  seventh  grade  made  a  distinctly  better  record  in  each 
subject  during  the  year  than  the  larger  number  of  pupils  coming  from  schools  requir- 
ing eight  years. 

"As  the  conditions  attending  this  class  were  in  every  respect  normal, 
it  seems  clear  that  this  one  step  has  been  successful.  It  is  proved  that 
the  work  of  the  elementary  school  does  not  need  eight  years  for  its 
proper  completion.  Indeed,  it  need  not  be  occasion  for  surprise  if  sub- 
sequent experience  may  prove  the  possibility  of  still  further  adjustment. 

"The  Dean  of  the  Faculties  of  Arts,  Literature,  and  Science  sub- 
mitted an  exhaustive  report  in  December,  19 12,  covering  the  entire 
subject.     Parts  of  this  report,  bearing  more  immediately  upon  the 
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question  under  discussion,  were  printed  in  the  University  Record  of 
January,  191 5.  The  study  of  the  Dean  showed  very  clearly  that  the 
work  of  a  considerable  part  of  the  first  two  college  years  is  essentially 
secondary  in  character,  and  that  it  is  not  necessary  for  the  success 
of  real  college  work  that  so  much  high-school  work  should  be  made 
a  condition  precedent. 

"Basing  its  report  on  that  of  the  Dean,  the  Curriculum  Committee 
of  the  Faculty  of  the  Colleges  submitted  a  report  which  was  approved 
by  that  Faculty  June  3,  1914,  and  which  later  received  the  approval 
of  the  University  Senate.  The  policy  of  the  Faculty  contemplates 
the  recognition  of  quality  of  work  done  in  the  secondary  school  as 
a  sufficient  reason  for  the  elimination  of  a  certain  amount  of  the  quantity 
of  secondary  work  required  in  the  Colleges.  A  student  whose  standing 
in  his  secondary-school  course  is  sufficiently  high  may  eliminate  the 
equivalent  of  one  full  year  of  Junior  College  secondary-school  work. 
On  the  other  hand,  students  not  qualified  for  this  elimination  will  receive 
full  credit  toward  a  degree  for  such  work  only  if  it  is  done  in  the  first 
college  year.  If  such  work  is  postponed  until  after  the  first  college  year 
it  is  progressively  reduced  in  credit  value,  so  that  if  done  in  the  fourth 
college  year  it  has  no  credit  value  at  all. 

"As  has  been  said,  this  legislation  is  intended  to  place  emphasis 
upon  quality  of  work  rather  than  upon  quantity,  and  to  make  it  possible 
for  the  best  students  to  shorten  the  requirements  for  the  college  degree, 
it  being  believed  that  that  can  be  done  without  injury  to  their  college 
training  or  to  the  success  with  which  they  carry  advanced  college  work. 
This  legislation  also  is  a  suitable  corollary  of  the  policy  which  has  been 
now  some  years  in  force,  whereby  students  from  secondary  schools 
whose  work  in  such  schools  is  of  a  low  grade  are  refused  admission 
altogether. 

"The  movement  for  extending  the  range  of  the  best  secondary 
schools,  so  as  to  cover  substantially  the  work  of  the  junior  colleges,  is 
gaining  momentum  in  many  parts  of  the  country.  This  is  in  the  right 
direction,  and  the  day  cannot  be  far  distant  when  the  work  which 
belongs  to  the  secondary  school  will  be  done  so  completely  and  so 
efficiently  that  the  colleges,  at  least  those  which  are  connected  with 
universities,  may  be  free  from  the  necessity  of  doing  such  work,  and 
may  devote  their  time  to  higher  education  in  a  real  sense.  This  will 
constitute,  to  be  sure,  a  revolution  in  the  colleges,  but  it  is  believed  by 
those  who  favor  it  that  it  will  be  a  revolution  which  will  add  greatly  to 
the  efficiency  of  education  and  to  a  saving  of  time,  without  educational 
loss,  for  students  in  every  grade  of  institutions  of  learning." 
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THE   NINETY-FOURTH   CONVOCA- 
TION 

Myra  Reynolds,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of 
English  Literature,  was  the  Convocation 
Orator,  March  16,  1915.  The  Awards 
of  Honors  included  the  election  of  four- 
teen students  to  membership  in  Sigma 
Xi,  and  two  students  to  membership  in 
the  Beta  of  Illinois  Chapter  of  Phi 
Beta  Kappa. 

Degrees  and  titles  were  conferred  as 
follows:  The  Colleges:  the  Title  of 
Associate,  60;  the  Two  Years'  Certifi- 
cate of  the  College  of  Education,  2; 
the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts,  2;  the 
degree  of  Bachelor  of  Philosophy,  39; 
the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science,  16. 
The  Divinity  School:  the  degree  of 
Master  of  Arts,  9;  the  degree  of  Bachelor 
of  Divinity,  1;  the  degree  of. Doctor  of 
Philosophy,  1.  The  Law  School:  the 
degree  of  Doctor  of  Law,  7.  The  Gradu- 
ate Schools  of  Arts,  Literature,  and 
Science:  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts,  3; 
the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy,  7. 
The  total  number  of  degrees  conferred 
(not  including  titles  and  certificates) 
was  85. 

The  Convocation  Reception  was  held 
in  Hutchinson  Hall  on  the  evening  of 
March  15.  In  the  receiving  line  were 
Mrs.  Harry  Pratt  Judson,  Professor  Myra 
Reynolds,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Julius 
Rosenwald.  President  Judson,  on  ac- 
count of  an  attack  of  pleurisy,  was 
unable  to  be  present. 

At  the  Convocation  Religious  Service 
in  Leon  Mandel  Assembly  Hall,  Sunday 
morning,  March  14,  the  sermon  was 
delivered  by  Professor  Gerald  Birney 
Smith. 

DEATH  OF  DAVID  G.    HAMILTON 

David  G.  Hamilton,  a  trustee  of  the 
University  since  1893,  died  February  16. 
The  funeral  was  held  from  his  late  resi- 
dence, 999  Lake  Shore  Drive,  February 
18.  Resolutions  adopted  by  the  Board 
of  Trustees  are  printed  on  p.  75  of  this 
issue. 


IN  MEMORY  OF   DR.    HENDERSON 

Sunday  afternoon,  April  4,  a  service  in 
memory  of  Charles  Richmond  Hender- 
son was  held  in  Leon  Mandel  Assembly 
Hall,  under  the  joint  auspices  of  students 
and  members  of  the  faculties.  President 
Harry  Pratt  Judson  presided.  The  order 
of  service  was  as  follows: 

Organ  Prelude: 

"My  Heart  Ever  Faithful"  .  .  Back 
Processional,  Hymn  112: 

"A  Mighty  Fortress  is  Our  God"  .  Luther 
Invocation: 

Herbert  Lockwood  Willett 
Responsive  Reading: 

Ruth  Allen,  President  of  the 

Undergraduate  Council 
Anthem:    "The  Silent  Sea"       .       Neidlinger 
Addresses  on  Behalf  of  Students: 

James  Milton  Hess 

Paul  Snowdon  Russell 

William  Henricks  VVeiser 
Hymn  62:    "O  Master,  Let  Me  Walk  with 

Thee" 
Addresses  on  Behalf  of  the  Faculties: 

John  Merle  Coulter 

James  Parker  Hall 

Ernest  DeWitt  Burton 
Prayer  and  Benediction: 

Herbert  Lockwood  Willett 
Recessional,  Hymn  323  "  For  All  the 

Saints  Who  from  Their  Labors 

Rest" Barnby 

Postlude: 

"Adoration,"  from  "The  Holy  City"  Gaul 

Sunday  afternoon,  April  n,  a  Com- 
munity Memorial  Service  was  held  in 
the  Auditorium.  The  program  was  as 
follows: 

Organ  Prelude: 

Arthur  Constant  Lunn,  Organist,  Univer- 
sity Congregational  Church. 

"America": 
A   Capella   Choir   of   Northwestern   Uni- 
versity— Dean  Peter  C.  Lutkin,  Director, 
and  Audience. 

Presentation  of  Presiding  Officer,  His  Excel- 
lency Edward  F.  Dunne,  Governor  of 
Illinois,  By  Nathan  William  MacChesney, 
Chairman  Citizens'  Committee. 

Invocation: 

"The  Significance  of  the  Occasion" 
Very  Rev.  Peter  J.  O'Callaghan,  C.S.P., 
Superior,  Paulist  Fathers. 
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"Dr.  Henderson  as  Scholar  and  Teacher" 

George  E.  Vincent,  Ph.D.,  LL.D.,  President 

University  of  Minnesota. 
Selection 

A  Capella  Choir. 
"Dr.  Henderson  as  a  Social  Worker" 

Jane  Addams,  Hull  House. 
"The  Religious  Motive  in  the  Life  of  Dr. 

Henderson" 

Dean  Shailer  Mathews,  President,  Federal 

Council   of    the    Churches   of    Christ    in 

America. 
Selection 

A  Capella  Choir. 
"Dr.  Henderson  and  the  Community  Life" 

Graham  Taylor,  Warden,  Chicago  Com- 
mons. 
"The  Man" 

Dr.  Emil  G.  Hirsch,  Pastor,  Sinai  Temple. 
Memorial  Resolutions: 

Nathan  William  MacChesney. 
Benediction 
Response 

A  Capella  Choir. 

IDA  NOYES  HALL 

The  cornerstone  of  Ida  Noyes  Hall 
will  be  laid  Saturday  morning,  April  17. 
Students  and  members  of  the  faculty 
will  gather  in  Harper  Assembly  Room  and 
join  the  procession  to  the  new  building. 
A  large  number  of  women  students  and 
alumnae  will  also  take  part  in  the  proces- 
sion. After  an  introductory  statement 
by  President  Harry  Pratt  Judson,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  Mr. 
J.  Spencer  Dickerson,  will  read  the  con- 
tents of  the  cornerstone.  The  corner- 
stone will  be  laid  by  Mr.  La  Verne  Noyes, 
assisted  by  Mrs.  Harry  Pratt  Judson. 
The  address  will  be  delivered  by  Miss 
Marion  Talbot,  Dean  of  Women.  After 
the  formal  exercises  at  the  building,  a 
luncheon  will  be  served  in  the  Gym- 
nasium, Lexington  Hall,  for  trustees  and 
faculty  members  (and  their  wives), 
alumnae,  and  women  students.  Tickets 
may  be  secured  on  application  to 
Box  145,  Faculty  Exchange,  or  the  Gym- 
nasium Office,  Lexington  Hall. 

THE  PRESIDENT'S  ANNUAL  REPORT 

The  President's  Report,  a  document  of 
two  hundred  and  thirty-seven  pages, 
has  been  issued  and  may  be  secured  by 
members  of  the  faculty  on  application  to 
the  President's  Office. 

THE  TWENTY-SEVENTH   EDUCA- 
TIONAL CONFERENCE 

The  Twenty-seventh  Educational  Con- 
ference   of    the    Academies    and    High 


Schools  in  Relations  with  the  University 
of  Chicago  will  be  held  at  the  University, 
Friday,  April  16,  1915.  The  general 
subject  of  the  conference  will  be  "The 
Relation  of  the  Organized  Library  to  the 
School."  At  the  general  session  in 
Leon  Mandel  Assembly  Hall,  the  li- 
brarian of  the  St.  Louis  Public  Library, 
Mr.  Arthur  E.  Bostwick,  will  speak  on 
"School  Libraries  and  Mental  Training," 
and  the  secretary  of  the  Wisconsin  Free 
Library  Commission,  Mr.  Matthew  S. 
Dudgeon,  will  speak  on  "Getting  the 
Most  Out  of  Books."  There  will  be 
departmental  conferences,  and  each  topic 
will  be  considered  in  a  very  large  number 
of  special  papers  and  discussions.  The 
usual  prize  scholarship  exercises  and  the 
seventeenth  annual  contest  in  Public 
Speaking  will  be  held  the  same  afternoon. 
At  six  o'clock,  at  a  conference  of  adminis- 
trative officers  in  Hutchinson  Cafe,  will 
be  discussed  "Methods  of  Co-operating 
with  Principals  of  Accredited  Schools 
with  the  View  to  Granting  College  Credit 
at  the  University  of  Chicago  for  Studies 
Completed  in  These  Schools  in  Excess 
of  the  Fifteen  Units  Required  for  En- 
trance to  College,"  and  "Excess  Credit 
for  College  Entrance  for  High-School 
Work  Done  at  a  High  Level  of  Excel- 
lence." 

THE  SUMMER  QUARTER  FACULTIES 

Among  the  members  of  the  faculties  of 
other  institutions  who  will  offer  courses 
at  the  University  of  Chicago  during  the 
Summer  Quarter  are:  Carter  Alexander, 
Ph.D.,  Professor  of  School  Administra- 
tion, George  Peabody  College  for 
Teachers;  Merrett  Wallace  Charters, 
Ph.D.,  Dean,  School  of  Education,  Uni- 
versity of  Missouri;  George  E.  Coghill, 
Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Anatomy,  University 
of  Kansas;  John  Forsyth  Crawford, 
Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Philosophy,  Beloit 
College;  George  Oliver  Curme,  A.M., 
Professor  of  German,  Northwestern 
University;  Hugo  Diemer,  A.B.,  M.E., 
Professor  of  Industrial  Engineering, 
Pennsylvania  State  College;  James 
Fleming  Hosic,  Ph.M.,  Professor  of 
English,  Chicago  Normal  College;  Harley 
Leist  Lutz,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Eco- 
nomics, Oberlin  College;  Charles  Carroll 
Marden,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Spanish, 
Johns  Hopkins  University;  Harry  Allen 
Overstreet,  A.B.,  B.Sc,  Professor  of 
Philosophy,  College  of  the  City  of  New 
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York;   Robert  Park,  Ph.D.,  Professorial 
Lecturer  in  Sociology;    Frank  Chapman 
Sharp,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Philosophy, 
University  of  Wisconsin;   Albert  Augus- 
tus Trever,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Greek, 
Lawrence   University;     Arthur   Carlton 
Trowbridge,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Geology, 
University  of  Iowa;   Berthold  Louis  Ull- 
man,   Ph.D.,    Professor   of   Latin,   Uni- 
versity of  Pittsburgh;   Leroy  Waterman, 
Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Semitic  Languages 
and  Literatures,  University  of  Michigan; 
Guy  Fred  Wells,  A.M.,  Head  of  the  De- 
partment  of   Education,   Rhode   Island 
State  Normal  School;    Albert  Benedict 
Wolfe,   Ph.D.,   Professor   of   Economics 
and    Sociology,    University    of    Texas; 
Edith  Abbott,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Director 
of  Social  Investigation,  Chicago  School 
of    Civics    and    Philanthropy;     Robert 
Daniel    Carmichael,    Ph.D.,     Associate 
Professor  of  Mathematics,  Indiana  Uni- 
versity;    John    Maurice    Clark,    Ph.D., 
Associate  Professor  of  Economics,  Am- 
herst College;    Oliver  Charles  Clifford, 
Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Electrical 
Engineering,  Armour  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology;   Edward  James  Moore,  Ph.D., 
Associate  Professor  of  Physics,  Oberlm 
College;      Karl     F.     Munzinger,     A.B., 
Adjunct-Professor  of  German,  University 
of  Texas;    James  Eustace  Shaw,  Ph.D., 
Associate    Professor    of    Italian,    Johns 
Hopkins  University;  Walter  W.  Stewart, 
A.B.,  Associate  Professor  of  Economics, 
University   of   Missouri;     David   Simon 
Blondheim,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of 
Romance,  University  of  Illinois;   Arnold 
Dresden,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of 
Mathematics,  University  of  Wisconsin; 
Ernest  Edward  Irons,  Ph.D.,  Assistant 
Professor    of    Medicine,    Rush    Medical 
College;    Arestes  W.  Nolan,  A.B.,  S.M., 
Assistant  Professor,  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, University  of  Illinois;    Howard 
Brown  Woolston,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Pro- 
fessor of  Political  Science,  College  of  the 
City    of    New    York;     Thomas    Henry 
Billings,  A.M.,  Lecturer  in  Greek,  Uni- 
versity   of    Manitoba;     George    Miller 
Calhoun,    Ph.D.,    Instructor   in    Greek, 
University    of    Texas;     Wilbert    Lester 
Carr,   A.M.,   Instructor  in  Latin,   Uni- 
versity   High    School;      Robert    Wood 
Keeton,  S.M.,  Instructor  in  Physiology, 
Northwestern  University;  Maurice  Gold- 
smith Mehl,  Ph.D.,  Instructor  in  Pale- 
ontology, University  of  Wisconsin;  Keith 
Preston,    Ph.D.,    Instructor    in    Latin, 
Northwestern  University;  William  Gard- 


ner Reed,  A.M.,  Instructor  in  Geography, 
University  of  California;  Theophilus 
Henry  Schroedel,  A.B.,  Instructor  in  Ger- 
man, University  of  Minnesota;  Guy  Ed- 
ward Snider,  Ph.D.,  Instructor  in  Eco- 
nomics, College  of  the  City  of  New  York; 
Willis  E.  Tower,  A.M.,  Instructor  in 
Physics,  Englewood  High  School;  Rich- 
ard Wischkamper,  A.M.,  Instructor  in 
German,  University  of  Minnesota. 

THE  CHINA  MEDICAL  COMMISSION 

The   China   Medical   Commission,   of 
which  President  Harry  Pratt  Judson  is 
Chairman,    has   published   through    the 
University  Press  the  report  of  the  Com- 
mission in  a  volume  of  one  hundred  and 
twenty  pages  with  thirteen  plates  and  a 
map  of  China.     Six  sections  of  the  report 
include  discussion  of  "Health  Conditions 
in   China,"   "Chinese   Native  Medicine 
and    Surgery,"    "Western    Medicine    in 
China,"  "Standards  of  Medical  Educa- 
tion under  Missionary  Auspices,  Teaching 
in  Chinese  or  in  English,"  "Dissection 
and  Autopsies,"  and  "The  Attitude  of  the 
Chinese     toward     Modern     Medicine." 
The  final  section  gives  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  Commission,  chief  of  which 
are    that    the    Rockefeller    Foundation 
should  undertake  medical  work  in  China, 
for  which  there  is  the  most  urgent  need 
and  a  great  opportunity ;  that  the  Founda- 
tion should  co-operate  with  missionary  in- 
stitutions already  existing;   and  that  the 
medical  instruction  in  which  the  Founda- 
tion is  concerned  should  be  of  the  highest 
practicable    standard.     Various    specific 
recommendations  are  also  made,  such  as 
provision  for  medical  schools,  hospitals, 
fellowships,     scholarships,     training     of 
nurses,  and  expert  lecturers  from  other 
countries.  

GENERAL  ITEMS 

The  Ricketts  Laboratory  and  Rosen- 
wald  Hall  were  opened  for  the  use  of 
classes  January  4,  1915-  The  Classics 
Building  was  first  used  March  29,  1915. 

M.  Eugene  Brieux  was  the  guest  of 
honor  at  a  luncheon  at  the  Quadrangle 
Club,  Tuesday,  January  19. 

At  the  Quarterly  Dinner  of  Sigma  Xi 
at  the  Quadrangle  Club,  January  21, 
Professor  J.  C.  Bose,  of  Calcutta,  deliv- 
ered an  address:  "Plant  Autographs 
and  Their  Revelations." 
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The  eighteenth  series  of  Haskell  Lec- 
tures at  the  University  of  Chicago  was 
given  on  January  29  and  February  2,  3, 
and  s  by  Masaharu  Anesaki,  professor 
of  the  philosophy  of  religion  in  the  Im- 
perial University  of  Tokyo,  who,  during 
the  last  year,  has  been  exchange  professor 
in  Harvard  University.  Professor  Ane- 
saki, who  is  himself  a  liberal  Buddhist 
delivered  four  lectures  on  the  general 
subject  of  "Buddhism  and  Its  Influence 
on  Japanese  Thought  and  Life": 
I,  "Buddhism:  Its  Fundamental 
Tenets";  II,  "Buddhism:  Its  Develop- 
ment"; III,  "Buddhist  Influence  upon 
the  Japanese";  IV,  "Buddhism  in 
Modern  Japan,  Especially  in  Relation  to 
Christianity."  Professor  Anesaki  also 
delivered  an  illustrated  lecture  on  Japa- 
nese art  February  1  in  Leon  Mandel 
Assembly  Hall. 

Dr.  Horatio  Parker,  of  Yale  University, 
on  February  2,  in  Leon  Mandel  Assembly 
Hall,  lectured  on  his  opera,  Fairyland. 

A  dinner  for  all  members  of  the 
faculties  was  given  by  students  of  the 
University,  February  16,  in  Hutchinson 
Hall.  Speeches  were  made  by  President 
Harry  Pratt  Judson,  Professor  H.  C. 
Cowles,  and  Miss  Ruth  Allen,  President 
of  the  Undergraduate  Council. 

Professor  Kuno  Meyer  lectured  in  Cobb 
Hall,  February  26,  on  "Ancient  Irish 
Poetry." 

February  17  a  meeting  to  commem- 
orate the  signing  of  the  Treaty  of  Ghent 
was  held  in  Leon  Mandel  Assembly 
Hall.  An  address  was  made  by  President 
Harry  Pratt  Judson. 

For  the  Social  Science  group  of  depart- 
ments a  library  of  books  and  pamphlets 
on  the  war  is  being  collected.  It  is 
hoped  that  the  collection  may  be  a  com- 
plete one  and  of  great  value  to  future 
historians. 

A.  A.  Michelson  has  succeeded,  after 
fifteen  years  of  experimentation,  in 
producing  a  nine-inch  diffraction  grating 
for  the  resolution  of  light. 

J.  P.  Goode  has  published  a  map 
of  Africa  in  two  forms,  physical  and 
political,  as  the  fourth  pair  in  the  series 
of  wall  maps  from  new  and  original 
sources  for  colleges  and  schools. 

At  the  International  Exhibition  for 
the  Book  Industry  and  the  Graphic  Arts, 


held  in  Leipzig,  Germany,  the  State 
Prize  was  awarded  to  the  University  of 
Chicago  for  its  exhibit  of  publications 
made  through  the  University  Press. 
Among  the  hundred  volumes  submitted 
to  the  Leipzig  Exhibition  by  the  Press 
were  many  books  by  members  of  the 
Faculties  of  the  University,  covering  vari- 
ous fields  of  scientific  research,  and 
educational,  religious,  and  economic 
subjects,  besides  twenty-eight  volumes 
from  the  First  and  Second  Series  of  the 
Decennial  Publications  and  the  sixteen 
journals  published  by  the  University 
Press. 

Henry  W.  Prescott,  acting  as  Sather 
Professor  of  Classical  Literature  at  the 
University  of  California,  is  giving  there 
the  Sather  lectures,  on  the  general  sub- 
ject of  "The  Classical  Epic,"  the  pur- 
pose of  the  course  being  to  show  how 
the  folk-epic  of  Greece  grew  into  the 
jiterary  epic  of  Rome. 

Carl  D.  Buck  was  elected  vice-president 
of  the  American  Philological  Association 
at  its  meeting  at  Haverford  College, 
Pennsylvania. 

James  Rowland  Angell  has  been  ap- 
pointed Non-Resident  Lecturer  in  Psy- 
chology at  Columbia  University. 

James  Parker  Hall  is  secretary  of  the 
new  "Universities  Committee  on  State 
Constitution,"  which  was  appointed  by 
the  presidents  of  the  universities  of 
Chicago  and  Illinois  and  of  Northwestern 
University  to  consider  some  of  the  topics 
in  regard  to  which  constitutional  changes 
in  Illinois  are  being  currently  advocated. 
Ernst  Freund  is  also  a  member  of  the 
committee. 

At  the  first  annual  convention  of  the 
Vocational  Education  Association  of  the 
Middle  West  held  in  Chicago,  Frank 
M.  Leavitt  was  elected  president  of  the 
association  for  1915. 

Charles  E.  Merriam  was  on  April  6 
re-elected  alderman  from  the  Seventh 
Ward. 

Edward  Scribner  Ames  is  the  author 
of  The  Higher  Individualism.  The  book 
is  intended  as  a  contribution  to  modern 
religious  ideals. 

On  John  Ulric  Nef  the  honorary 
degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws  was  conferred 
by  the  University  of  Pittsburgh  in 
connection  with  the  recent  celebration 
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The  Departments  of  Arts, 
Literature,  and  Science — 
1.  The  Graduate  Schools: 

Arts  and  Literature 

Science 


Total. 


2.  The  Colleges: 

Senior 

Junior 

Unclassified. 


Total . 


Total  Arts,  Literature, 
and  Science 


II.  The  Professional  Schools- 
1.  The  Divinity  School: 
*Graduate 


Unclassified 

Dano-Norwegian .  .  . 
English  Theological 

Total 


Men 


174 
218+1 


392  +  1 


3SO 

593 
38-1 


981 -1 


i,373 


117 

(3  dup.) 
11 


Women 


61 


212 


289 

416 

52 


757 


969 


13 

(2  dup.) 

1 


Total 
1015 


325 
279+1 


Total 
igi4 


275 
231 


Gain 


5° 
48+I 


604  +  I       506       98+I 


039 
1,009 
90—I 


*2.  The  Courses  in  Medicine: 

Graduate 

Senior 

Junior 

Unclassified 

Medical 


Total . 


3.  The  Law  School: 

Graduate 

*Senior 

Candidate  for  LL.B. 
Unclassified 


Total 

4.  The  College  of  Education  . 


Total  Professional . 

Total  University .  . 

*Deduct  for  duplication . 


Net  totals . 


128 


61 
94 
13 

3 


171 


130 
39 
38 

1 


208 
20 

527 

1,900 

213 


1,687 


14 


15 
3 


19 

5 
2 


7 
247 

287 

1,256 

21 


i,23S 


i,738-i 
2,342 

130 
12 


142 

76 

97 

13 

4 


190 


135 

39 

40 

1 


215 
267 

814 

3,156 

234 


2,922 


674 

981 

92 


i,747 


2,253 


108 

14 
8 


130 


7i 
104 

15 
8 


198 


121 

50 

40 

1 


28 


89 


12 


212 
262 

802 

3,o55 
255 


2,800 


3 
5 

12 
101 


Loss 


35 
2+1 


9+i 


122 
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of  the  128th  anniversary  of  Charter  Day, 
and  the  dedication  of  the  new  Mellon 
Institute  of  Industrial  Chemical  Re- 
search. 

The  University  of  Chicago  Press  will 
publish  shortly  The  Modem  Study  of 
Literature  by  Richard  Green  Moulton. 
The  volume  is  intended  as  an  introduc- 
tion to  literary  theory  and  interpreta- 
tion, and  the  general  purpose  of  the 
work  is  to  discuss  the  study  of  literature 
and  what  it  must  become  if  it  is  to  main- 
tain its  place  in  the  foremost  ranks  of 
modern  studies. 

Charles  Manning  Child  will  shortly 
issue  through  the  University  of  Chicago 
Press  Senescence  and  Rejuvenescence. 

John  Merle  Coulter  was  elected  vice- 
president  of  the  American  Association 
of  University  Professors  recently  organ- 
ized in  New  York  City.  Professor 
John  Dewey,  of  Columbia  University, 
formerly  of  the  University  of  Chicago,  is 
president  of  the  organization. 

Two  members  of  the  University  of 
Chicago  faculty  were  in  the  Winter 
Quarter  appointed  to  important  commis- 
sions in  Chicago  by  the  mayor  of  the  city: 
Emil  G.  Hirsch,  to  the  Morals  Commis- 
sion, and  Charles  R.  Henderson,  to  the 
Industrial  Commission. 

The  University  Preachers  for  the  Spring 

Quarter  will  be  as  follows: 

April    4 — Professor  Shailer  Mathews. 

April  n — Associate  Professor  Allan 
Hoben. 

April  18 — Rev.  Harry  Emerson  Fosdick, 
Montclair,  N.J. 

April  25— Bishop  Charles  P.  Anderson, 
Chicago. 

May  2,  9— President  Albert  Parker  Fitch, 
Andover  Theological  Semi- 
nary, Cambridge,  Mass. 

May  16,  23 — Rev.  J.  Herman  Randall, 
Mt.  Morris  Baptist 
Church,  New  York. 

May  30,  June  6 — Professor  G.  A.  John- 
ston Ross,  Union  Theo- 
logical Seminary,  New 
York. 

At  the  Ninety-fifth  Convocation, 
June  15,  the  address  will  be  delivered 
by  Mr.  Theodore  Marburg,  A.M.,  LL.D., 
of  Baltimore,  Maryland.  Mr.  Marburg 
was   educated  at  Johns  Hopkins  Uni- 


versity, Oxford,  The  Ecole  Libre  de  la 
Science  Politique,  and  the  University  of 
Heidelberg.  In  191 2-13  he  was  United 
United  States  Minister  to  Belgium.  He 
is  a  trustee  of  Johns  Hopkins  University, 
president  of  the  Municipal  Art  Society, 
chairman  of  the  Executive  Committee 
of  the  American  Peace  Congress.  He 
has  been  vice-president  of  the  American 
Economic  Association,  and  secretary  of 
the  Society  for  the  Judicial  Settlement  of 
International  Disputes.  Among  his  pub- 
lications are:  In  the  Hills;  World's 
Money  Problem;  The  War  with  Spain; 
Expansion;  The  Peace  Movement  Practi- 
cal; Salient  Thoughts  on  Judical  Settle- 
ment; Philosophy  of  the  Third  American 
Peace  Congress. 

Mrs.  Emma  B.  Hodge,  has  presented 
to  the  University  a  famous  copy  of 
Melancthon's  Annotations  on  the  Bible. 
This  particular  copy,  printed  by  Froben, 
whose  device  is  carved  in  many  places  on 
Harper  Memorial  Library,  was  partly 
burned  in  Basle  in  1580.  It  has  been  in 
the  possession  of  many  succeeding 
authorities  on  Melancthon .  M  rs.  Hodge, 
feeling  that  a  book  of  such  character  and 
interest  ought  to  be  placed  in  a  univer- 
sity where  comment  on  the  Scriptures  has 
been  so  free  and  inspiring,  secured  it  for 
the  Harper  Memorial  Library.  She  has 
placed  with  it  an  autograph  letter  of 
Melanchton  and  an  autograph  letter  by 
his  friend,  Erasmus,  together  with  con- 
temporary engravings  of  the  two  friends. 

The  Ricketts  Laboratory  will  be 
formally  opened  by  a  reception  in  honor 
of  Mrs.  Howard  Taylor  Ricketts  to  be 
held  in  the  laboratory  from  four-thirty 
until  six,  Thursday  afternoon,  April  22 

A  copy  of  a  volume  in  memory  of 
Florence  James  Adams  (Mrs.  Milward 
Adams),  in  honor  of  whom  the  Florence 
James  Adams  Prize  for  Artistic  Reading 
was  established,  has  been  placed  in  the 
library  of  each  of  the  women's  halls  and 
in  that  of  the  Reynolds  Club,  through 
the  courtesy  of  Mr.  Milward  Adams.  The 
contest  for  the  Florence  James  Adams 
Prize  will  be  held  in  connection  with  the 
exercises  of  the  Ninety-fifth  Convocation. 

Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  Professor  of  Eng- 
lish Literature.  Oxford  University,  will 
lecture  on  "The  Origins  of  Romance" 
in  Leon  Mandel  Assembly  Hall,  at  4:30 
p.m.  April  22,  1915. 


THE  AWARD  OF  FELLOWSHIPS 

1915-16 


Ada  Hart  Arlitt 

A.B.,  Tulane  University,  1913 

Lester  Aronberg 

S.B.,  University  of  Chicago,  1914 

John  Herbert  Bachman 

A.B.,  University  of  Kansas,  1909 
A.M.,  Northwestern  University,  1910 

Herman  Carey  Beyle 

A.B.,  Central  College,  191 2 

Harry  Bretz 

A.B.,  William  Jewell  College,  1904 
A.B.,  University  of  Chicago,  191 1 

Donald  Melrose  Brodie 

A.B.,  Oberlin  College,  1911 
A.M.,  Columbia  University,  1913 
D.B.,  Oberlin  Seminary,  1914 

Reginald  Saxon  Castleman 

Ph.B.,  University  of  Chicago,  1914 

Catharine  Lines  Chapin 
A.B.,  Smith  College,  1913 

John  Scott  Cleland 

A.B.,  Muskingum  College,  1908 
A.M.,  Princeton  University,  1909 
Ph.D.,  University  of  Pittsburgh,  1914 

George  Sylvester  Counts 
A.B.,  Baker  University,  191 1 

Esther  Crane 

A.B.,  Smith  College,  1910 
A.M.,  ibid.,  1914 

Pearl  Margaret  Daniels 

Ph.B.,  University  of  Chicago,  191 1 

Rajani  Kanta  Das 

S.B.,  Ohio  State  University,  1910 
S.M.,  University  of  Missouri,  191 1 
A.M.,  University  of  Wisconsin,  191 2 

Arthur  Cumming  Dennis 

A.B.,  University  of  Minnesota,  1912 

Frank  Earl  Denny 

A.B.,  University  of  Nebraska,  1906 

Edward  Adelbert  Doisy 

A.B.,  University  of  Illinois,  1914 

Quaesita  Cornwell  Drake 
A.B.,  Vassar  College,  1910 
A.M.,  ibid.,  191 1 


Psychology 

Chemistry 

German 

Political  Science 
Romance 


New  Testament  and  Early 
Christian  Literature 


History 
Zoology 
Sociology 

Education 
Philosophy 

Philosophy 
Political  Economy 

Geology 

Botany 

Physiological  Chemistry 

Chemistry 
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Winfield  Dudgeon 

S.B.,  Iowa  State  College,  1907 

Alphaeus  William  Dupler 
A.B.,  Juniata  College,  191 1 
S.M.,  University  of  Chicago,  1914 

Clayton  Harold  Eaton 

A.B.,  University  of  Nebraska,  1910 

Emmanuel  Bernard  Fink 

S.B.,  University  of  Chicago,  1914 

Leo  Finkelstein 

S.B.  in  Chemical  Engineering, 
Armour  Institute,  1914 

Joseph  K.  Folsom 

S.B.,  Rutgers  College,  1913 

Ralph  Evans  Freeman 

A.B.,  McMaster  University,  1914 

Joseph  Roy  Geiger 

A.B.,  Furman  University,  1909 
A.M.,  Stetson  University,  1912 

Marshall  Allen  Granger 

A.B.,  University  of  Kansas,  1914 

Homer  Ewart  Gregory 

A.B.,  Washington  State  College,  1914 

Dudley  David  Griffith 

A.B.,  Simpson  College,  1903 

Ralph  Edwin  Hall 

S.B.,  Ohio  Wesleyan  University,  1907 

S.M.,  ibid.,  1909 

A.M.,  Ohio  State  University,  191 1 

Charles  Walter  Hamilton 

A.B.,  University  of  Oklahoma,  191 2 

Milton  Theodore  Hanke 

S.B.,  University  of  Chicago,  1914 

Arthur  McCracken  Harding 

A.B.,  University  of  Arkansas,  1904 
A.M.,  University  of  Chicago,  1914 

Ertle  Leslie  Harrington 

S.B.  in  Ed.,  University  of  Missouri,  1910 
A.B.,  ibid.,  191 1 

William  LeRoy  Hart 

S.B.,  University  of  Chicago,  1913 
S.M.,  ibid.,  1914 

Milford  Everett  Hinds 

S.B.,  Northwestern  University,  1912 
S.M.,  University  of  Illinois,  1914 

Henry  Clyde  Hubbart 

A.B.,  University  of  Chicago,  1904 

Edwin  Powell  Hubble 

S.B.,  University  of  Chicago,  1910 
A.B.,  Oxford  University,  1912 


Botany 
Botany 

Paleontology 

Pathology 

Chemistry 

Sociology 
Political  Economy 
Philosophy 

Political  Economy 
Political  Economy 
English 
Chemistry 

Geology 

Chemistry 

Mathematics 

Physics 

Astronomy 

Bacteriology 

History 
Astronomy 
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III 


Helen  Sard  Hughes 

Ph.B.,  University  of  Chicago,  1909 
Ed.B.,  ibid.,  1910 
A.M.,  ibid.,  191 1 

John  Moller  Janson 

A.B.,  University  of  Illinois,  1914 
S.M.,  ibid.,  1915 

Mary  Bernice  Jenkins 

S.B.,  University  of  Chicago,  191 2 

Edward  Safford  Jones 

A.B.,  Oberlin  College,  1910 

Jacob  Robert  Kantor 

Ph.B.,  University  of  Chicago,  1914 

George  Brockwell  King 

A.B.,  University  of  Toronto,  1907 
D.B.,  Victoria  College,  1909 

Conrad  Lun  Kjerstad 

A.B.,  University  of  South  Dakota,  191 1 

John  Knox  Knox 

A.B.,  University  of  Toronto,  1914 

Leonard  Vincent  Koos 

A.B.,  Oberlin  College,  1907 
A.M.,  University  of  Chicago,  1915 

Otto  Koppius 

S.B.,  University  of  Chicago,  1913 

Kenneth  W.  Lamson 

A.B.,  Harvard  University,  1906 

Gillie  Aldah  Larevv 

A.B.,  Randolph-Macon  Woman's  College,  1903 
A.M.,  University  of  Chicago,  191 1 

Ernest  Lauer 

D.B.,  Garrett  Biblical  Institute,  1913 
A.M.,  Northwestern  University,  1914 

Ferris  Finley  Laune 

A.B.,  University  of  Nebraska,  1914 
George  Konrad  Karl  Link 

S.B.,  University  of  Chicago,  1910 
John  Thomas  Lister 

Ph.B.,  University  of  Chicago,  1913 
Laura  Dorothy  Lister 

A.B.,  Swarthmore  College,  19 15 
Blanche  M.  Lyman 

A.B.,  University  of  Nebraska,  1912 

A.M.,  ibid.,  1913 

Lander  MacClintock 

Ph.B.,  University  of  Chicago,  191 1 
A.M.,  ibid.,  1913 

Paul  MacClintock 

S.B.,  University  of  Chicago,  1912 

Donald  McFayden 

A.B.,  University  College,  Toronto,  1896 
Josephine  Harriet  MacLatchy 

A.B.,  Acadia  College,  1909 

A.M.,  ibid.,  1913 


English 

Physiology 

Botany 
Psychology 
Philosophy 
Semitics 

Psychology 

Geology 

Education 

Physics 

Mathematics 

Mathematics 

Church  History 

Political  Economy 

Botany 

Romance 

Romance 

History 

Romance 

Geology 
History 
Education 
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Angus  McLeod 

A.B.,  University  of  Toronto,  1914 

Colin  Allen  McPheeters 

A.B.,  Westminster  College,  1890 

Joseph  Simeon  Magnuson 

A.B.,  Bethany  College,  1906 
A.M.,  University  of  Kansas,  1914 

Herschel  Thurman  Manuel 

A.B.,  DePauw  University,  1909 
A.M.,  University  of  Chicago,  1914 

Archie  Shephard  Merrill 

A.B.,  Colgate  University,  1911 

James  Ernest  Moffatt 

A.B.,  McMaster  University,  1914 

Frederick  Breading  Oxtoby 

A.B.,  University  of  Michigan,  1905 

D.B.,  McCormick  Theological  Seminary,  1908 

Norman  Sallee  Parker 

A.B.,  University  of  Chicago,  1910 
A.M.,  Harvard  University,  1912 

Louis  Augustus  Pechstein 

S.B.,  University  of  Missouri,  1913 

Benjamin  Floyd  Pittinger 

A.B.,  Michigan  State  Normal  College,  1908 
A.M.,  University  of  Texas,  191 2 

Edward  Byron  Reuter 

A.B.  in  Education,  University  of  Missouri,  1910 
A.M.,  ibid.,  1911 

Lloyd  Kendrick  Riggs 

S.B.,  Leander  Clark  College,  191 1 

Willard  Allen  Roberts 

S.B.,  Earlham  College,  191 1 

Hartley  Grant  Robertson 

A.B.,  University  of  Toronto,  1914 

Sidney  Archie  Rowland 

A.B.,  Ouachita  College,  1907 

Beardsley  Ruml 

S.B.,  Dartmouth  College,  1915 

Carola  Schroeder  Rust 

Ph.B.,  University  of  Chicago,  1912 

Ernest  Ernshel  Sayles 

A.B.,  McMaster  University,  191 2 

Th.B.,  ibid.,  1914 
John  Edward  Schott 

S.B.,  University  of  Nebraska,  1914 

Ovtd  Rogers  Sellers 

A.B.,  University  of  Chicago,  1904 

D.B.,  McCormick  Theological  Seminary,  191 5 
Benjamin  Estill  Shackelford 

A.B.,  University  of  Missouri,  1912 

A.M.,  ibid.,  1913 

Elizabeth  Sherer 

Ph.B.,  University  of  Chicago,  1914 


Geology 

Philosophy 

Latin 

Education 

Mathematics 
Political  Economy 
Semitics 

History 

Psychology 
Education 

Sociology 

Physiological  Chemistry 

Chemistry 

Greek 

Physics 

Psychology 

German 

Systematic  Theology 

Chemistry 
Semitics 

Physics 

History  of  Art 
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Arthur  Wakefield  Slaten 

A.B.,  William  Jewell  College,  1908 

D.B.,  Rochester  Theological  Seminary,  191 2 

Fred  Smith 

A.B.,  University  of  Chicago,  1909 

Lewis  Carlyle  Sorrell 

A.B.,  Colgate  University,  191 1 

Pauline  Sperry 

A.B.,  Smith  College,  1906 

A.M.,  ibid.,  1908 

S.M.,  University  of  Chicago,  1914 

Claud  Carl  Spiker 

A.B.,  West  Virginia  University,  191 2 

John  Marcellus  Steadman,  Jr. 
A.B.,  Wofford  College,  1909 
A.M.,  ibid.,  1912 

Raleigh  W.  Stone 

S.B.,  Valparaiso  University,  1910 
S.M.,  ibid.,  1913 

George  Fred  Sutherland 

A.B.,  University  of  Illinois,  1913 
A.M.,  ibid.,  1914 

Alice  Post  Tabor 

L.B.,  Swarthmore  College,  1902 
A.M.,  University  of  Chicago,  1913 

Vivian  Ouray  Tansey 
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INFORMED  VERSUS  EMOTIONAL  WILL 

OF  THE  PEOPLE1 

By  THEODORE  MARBURG,  M.A.,  LL.D. 
Baltimore,  Md. 


At  the  outset  let  me  profess  my  faith  in  representative  democracy 
and  confidence  in  the  united  thinking  of  the  many.  The  great  fact  of 
the  past  has  been  the  oppression  of  the  many  by  the  few.  Unless  we 
have  democracy,  violent  revolution  is  required  to  throw  off  the  oppressive 
rule  of  the  few.  This  is  the  justification  of  democracy  and  a  sufficient 
reason  for  its  existence  as  a  permanent  and  not  a  passing  phase  of 
political  development. 

Moreover,  the  united  thinking  of  the  many  results  in  thinking  true. 
The  few  have  generally  led  throughout  history,  either  to  the  advantage 
or  disadvantage  of  the  many.  But  when  it  comes  to  sound  thinking, 
just  as  the  united  judgment  of  a  jury  of  twelve  men  on  a  question  of 
fact  is  superior  to  that  of  any  one  man,  so  the  judgment  of  the  people  as 
a  whole,  except  in  moments  of  passion,  is  superior  to  that  of  any  small 
group.  But  it  is  essential  that  democracy  should  be  representative  and 
that  the  will  of  the  people  should  be  the  informed  will  of  the  people, 
which  is  the  outcome  of  real  thinking. 

Our  Republic  has  lasted  longer  than  any  important  republic  in  his- 
tory. What  explains  it?  Leaving  out  of  account  any  assumption  of 
superior  political  genius  in  the  race  and  absence  of  economic  pressure  to 

1  Delivered  on  the  occasion  of  the  Ninety-fifth  Convocation  of  the  University, 
held  in  the  Women's  Quadrangle,  June  15,  ic-15* 
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cause  discontent,  the  long  life  of  the  Republic  would  appear  to  be  due 
principally  to  two  things:  representative  government  and  local  govern- 
ment. So  long  as  local  government  exists,  extent  of  dominion  does  not 
endanger  the  life  of  the  state.  So  long  as  representative  government 
prevails,  there  is  a  chance  of  escaping  the  tyrannical  action  of  the  major- 
ity which  characterized  ancient  democracies. 

The  principle  of  representation,  unknown  to  the  ancient  world,  was 
one  of  the  greatest  forward  steps  ever  taken  in  political  history.  It 
implies:  (a)  the  selection  of  legislators  who  are  above  the  average  of  the 
community  in  intelligence  and  character;  (b)  the  further  education  of 
these  men  through  present  debate,  and  (c)  through  length  of  service  in 
the  legislature. 

All  three  of  these  elements  are  essential.  If  any  one  be  lacking,  the 
results  are  inferior.  The  disappointment  experienced  by  the  American 
people  in  their  state  legislatures  arises  from  the  partial  failure  of  all 
three  to  operate.  As  has  frequently  been  pointed  out,  absorption  in 
business,  so  interesting  in  this  land  of  opportunity,  has  operated  to  keep 
the  best  intellects  out  of  politics.  It  has  likewise  caused  the  citizen  to 
neglect  his  political  duty,  namely,  a  discriminating  use  of  the  franchise. 
The  customary  short  sessions  of  the  legislatures  make  adequate  dis- 
cussion of  the  measures  before  them  very  difficult,  and  the  wretched 
system  of  swapping  favors,  together  with  the  inferior  character  of  the 
legislators,  prevent  the  same  men  from  being  returned  through  a  series 
of  years. 

If  the  national  legislature  has  worked  so  much  better  than  the  state 
legislatures,  it  is  because  in  its  case  these  three  principles  have  operated 
to  a  much  greater  extent.  We  need  only  read  in  the  Congressional  Record 
the  speeches  of  the  newly  elected  member  of  the  federal  House  or  Senate 
and  compare  them  with  the  speeches  of  this  same  man  after  several 
years'  service  in  the  Congress  to  recognize  the  educative  influence  of 
these  representative  bodies  on  their  members. 

The  history  of  England  shows  that  the  representative  principle  of 
government  may  be  made  to  work.  The  history  of  our  federal  legisla- 
ture shows  it.    And  the  history  of  many  of  our  states  shows  it  despite 

the  shortcomings  of  others. 

II 

In  the  initiative,  referendum,  and  recall,  including  the  recall  of  judges 
and  judicial  decisions,  we  discover  an  attempt  to  supplant  representative 
democracy  by  direct  democracy.  Now  what  effect  is  this  likely  to  have 
on  our  liberties  and  on  the  life  of  the  Republic  ?     Before  answering  this 
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question  it  is  necessary  to  differentiate  between  communities.  Knowl- 
edge is  a  voyage  of  discovery,  the  discovery  that  the  apparently  simple 
is  really  complex.  The  failure  to  discriminate  in  the  application  of 
theories  is  the  source  of  infinite  mischief  everywhere.  Direct  democracy 
has  worked  well  in  the  Swiss  cantons  such  as  Uri  and  Unterwalden, 
where  the  people  are  not  too  numerous  to  come  together  and  really  to 
deliberate.  In  its  modified  form — that  is,  through  the  initiative  and 
referendum — it  has  been  applied  over  Switzerland  as  a  whole,  and  it  can 
no  doubt  be  made  to  work  successfully  in  sparsely  settled  sections  of 
this  country.  When  applied  to  regions  thickly  populated,  it  has  much 
less  chance  of  success  because  the  distractions  of  daily  life  in  such  places 
prevent  adequate  consideration  of  public  issues  on  the  part  of  the  many. 

We  hear  much  about  the  will  of  the  people,  but  little  about  the 
informed  will  of  the  people.  The  important  thing  is  to  maintain  insti- 
tutions which  insure  expression  of  the  informed  will  of  the  people.  Our 
federal  and  state  constitutions,  bi-cameral  legislatures,  courts,  the  veto 
power  of  governor  or  President,  all  are  designed  to  bring  out  the  informed 
will  of  the  people.  Among  large  populations,  unless  these  institutions 
are  retained  we  will  have  the  emotional  will  of  the  people  instead  of 
the  informed  will  of  the  people  expressed  in  our  statutes  and  adminis- 
trative acts.  This  will  mean  impairment  of  individual  liberty,  spoliation, 
communism,  and  anarchy,  the  only  return  from  which  last  is  through  the 
door  of  despotism.  Privileges  once  indulged  to  all  the  people  cannot 
easily  be  taken  away  from  a  part  of  them.  True,  the  white  men  of  the 
southern  states  succeeded  in  getting  into  their  state  constitutions  amend- 
ments which  took  away  from  the  black  the  franchise,  indiscriminately, 
and  therefore  unwisely,  extended  to  him  after  the  Civil  War.  But  how 
was  this  effected  ?  By  the  use  of  the  shotgun  to  keep  him  away  from 
the  polls. 

The  maintenance  of  local  state  government  in  a  healthy  condition 
is  a  safeguard  against  general  disorder.  But  if  class  war  and  anarchy 
should  come  in  this  vast  country  it  would  be  only  by  means  of  a  dic- 
tatorship, such  as  we  witness  constantly  in  Central  and  South  America, 
that  order  could  be  restored.  This  means  depriving  all  the  people  of 
their  liberties  and  it  means  a  long  and  painful  struggle  to  recover  them. 
Many  men  in  England  and  Germany  and  France  feel  that  our  govern- 
ment has  not  yet  been  put  to  the  test.  The  Civil  War  was  a  political 
test.  We  have  not  yet  had  the  social  test,  which  will  come  when  con- 
gestion of  population  shall  create  numbers  of  the  disinherited  with  the 
franchise  in  their  hands. 
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There  is  a  wave  of  social  unrest  all  over  the  world.  Great  Britain, 
in  the  recent  past,  has  been  indulging  in  a  carnival  of  democracy. 

A  few  years  ago  it  precipitated  a  revolution  there,  bloodless,  it  is 
true,  but  none  the  less  drastic.  I  refer  to  the  new  provision  of  the  British 
constitution  by  which  the  will  of  the  Commons  became  supreme,  prac- 
tically abolishing  the  Lords  as  a  co-ordinate  branch  of  the  legislature. 
Specifically,  the  new  rule  provides  that  if  a  measure  pass  the  Commons 
thrice  in  a  period  of  not  less  than  two  years — the  delay  is  an  important 
feature— it  shall  become  law  without  the  assent  of  the  Lords.  Above  all 
countries  enjoying  constitutional  government,  Great  Britain  needs  an 
effective  second  branch  of  the  legislature,  because  it  has  no  written  con- 
stitution. That  fact  makes  the  will  of  the  Commons,  under  the  new 
rule,  the  supreme  law  of  the  land.  And  in  this  connection  we  must  bear 
in  mind  the  disappearance  of  the  system  of  unpaid  members,  under  which 
representation  was  intrusted  to  the  educated  classes,  and  which  system 
had  much  to  do  with  making  the  British  Parliament  the  most  illustrious 
and  most  remarkable  legislative  body  in  the  world.  Certain  French 
thinkers  have  suggested  that  political  equality,  giving  rise  to  a  desire 
for  social  equality,  would  in  time  seriously  interfere  with  Western  civili- 
zation. Is  it  not  possible  that  within  the  past  few  years  we  have  been 
witnessing  the  beginnings  of  such  tendency  in  England  ? 

In  the  debates  on  the  question  of  the  Lords  there  was  frequent  refer- 
ence to  the  will  of  the  people,  almost  none  to  the  informed  will  of  the 
people  and  to  the  institutions  designed  to  develop  and  ascertain  it. 
Everybody  has  been  toadying  to  the  masses.  The  tendency  has  been 
particularly  marked  in  the  field  of  labor  legislation.  When  the  matter 
of  workingmen's  pensions  first  came  up,  in  the  form  of  old-age  pensions, 
the  government  expressed  a  preference  for  the  German  system,  under 
which  the  employer,  the  employee,  and  the  state  each  contributed  a 
third.  The  laboring  men,  through  their  central  labor  union,  cried :  "  No ! 
We  are  veterans  of  industry  just  as  soldiers  are  veterans  of  war,  and  we 
want  the  whole  of  the  pension  from  the  state."  There  is  probably  no 
greater  instance  of  social  injustice  than  that  men  and  women  who  have 
led  a  life  of  industry  and  perhaps  reared  a  family,  should  be  thrown,  in 
their  old  age,  upon  public  charity.  The  need  of  old-age  pensions  is 
therefore  one  of  the  first  needs  of  a  well-ordered  state.  But  the  con- 
tributory system,  which  the  British  government  favored,  would  have 
saved  a  great  principle:  the  principle  of  self-help.  Bearing  in  mind  this 
victory  of  the  labor  forces,  we  are  now  faced  with  the  fact  that  the  same 
central  labor  union  declared,  several  years  ago,  that  the  government 
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must  provide  work  for  all  unemployed.  Men  are  too  prone  now  to  leave 
private  employ  for  little  cause,  and  if  they  had  the  state  to  fall  back 
upon  as  an  employer  the  major  part  of  industry  would  soon  be  organized 
under  state  socialism.  What  the  agitators  in  England  have  failed  to 
recognize  is  the  truth  embodied  in  the  words  of  the  Master:  "Ye  have 
the  poor  always  with  you."  There  will  always  be  men  relatively  inferior. 
The  wastrel  of  today  is  far  superior,  in  point  of  character  and  purpose, 
to  the  savage.  But  while  he  has  progressed,  through  his  antecedents 
and  environment,  the  whole  of  society  has  progressed.  It  is  his  relative 
inferiority,  not  his  absolute  inferiority,  which  causes  him  to  be  worsted. 
And  to  lessen  the  penalties  of  inferiority  is  to  multiply  the  numbers  of 
the  inferior.  The  proportion  of  the  "disinherited"  can  be  greatly  les- 
sened; but  to  tell  men  that  poverty  is  wholly  the  result  of  defective 
institutions  instead  of  largely  in  themselves  is  to  make  them  social 
rebels. 

Some  thinking  men  in  England  are  beginning  to  feel  that  a  rigid  con- 
stitution, like  our  own,  has  its  advantages.  England  is  confronted  with 
the  grave  fact  that  such  a  large  proportion  of  her  people  live  in  cities, 
where  congestion,  defeating  all  the  efforts  of  the  settlement  worker, 
leads  to  moral  and  physical  decline,  and  that  there  is  an  absence  of 
a  healthy  and  prosperous  farming  community  to  bring  new  vigor  to 
the  cities.  This  is  a  fundamental  consideration  because  it  affects  the 
future  of  the  race.  England  can  feed  her  excessive  population  only 
by  exchanging  manufactures  for  foodstuffs,  and  any  interruption  to 
her  foreign  commerce  by  trade  depression  elsewhere  or  by  other 
causes  is  immediately  and  disastrously  reflected  in  the  home  labor 
market.  This  raises  the  question  whether  the  vaunted  repeal  of  the 
corn  laws  will  in  the  end  have  proved  to  be  a  blessing  or  a  curse  for 
England. 

It  is  a  time  at  which  above  all  we  need  to  hold  fast  to  the  institutions 
to  which  most  of  us  feel  the  continuance  of  our  form  of  government  up 
to  this  time  has  been  due. 

The  initiative  and  referendum  are  not  instruments  of  representative 
government.  Rather  do  they  undermine  it.  Certainly  they  lessen  the 
responsibility  of  the  legislator.  What  incentive  is  there  under  this  sys- 
tem to  this  man  to  make  a  conscientious  investigation  of  a  proposed 
measure  and  to  weigh  the  pros  and  cons  in  debate?  Why  should  he 
take  the  trouble  to  inform  himself  with  a  view  to  judging  rightly  for  the 
people  he  represents  if  the  people  themselves  are  going  to  do  it  for  him; 
if,  by  the  initiative,  they  have  demanded  of  him  a  definite  legislative 
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enactment,  or,  by  referendum,  will  accept  or  reject  enactments  immedi- 
ately afterward  ? 

Again,  if  the  judge  knows  that  he  or  his  decisions  are  subject  to  recall, 
is  he  not  prone  to  bow  to  popular  clamor  at  the  start,  with  the  result 
that  his  cases  will  be  tried  for  him  by  the  populace  ? 

In  large  communities  direct  democracy  in  any  form  will  sooner  or 
later  come  to  reflect  the  emotional  will  of  the  people.  If  only  one  or 
two  measures  were  before  the  public  and  it  was  given  weeks  in  which  to 
conduct  a  campaign,  we  could  generally  rely  upon  its  judgment  register- 
ing true,  always  provided  there  was  an  absence  of  excitement.  But  in 
some  instances  in  this  country  where  the  initiative  and  referendum  obtain 
we  have  had  over  a  dozen  complicated  measures,  filling  up  several  closely 
printed  pages,  submitted  for  decision  by  the  people.  How  could  they 
pass  discriminatingly  upon  them  ?  And  how  are  we  to  keep  within 
reasonable  bounds  the  number  of  legislative  enactments  which,  for  pri- 
vate or  party  or  class  reasons,  will  be  referred  back  to  the  people  ? 

Ill 

It  has  been  proposed  to  use  the  initiative  and  referendum,  not  only 
to  change  the  statute  laws,  but  to  change  the  constitutions  of  the  states, 
either  directly  or  by  overruling  the  decisions  of  the  courts  based  upon 
constructions  of  the  constitutions.  Suppose  such  a  system  had  existed 
in  Kansas  in  the  early  nineties.  You  will  remember  that  this  was  a 
period  of  low  prices,  which  prevented  farmers  from  meeting  the  interest 
on  debts  incurred  to  enlarge  their  farms,  and  that,  as  a  result,  Kansas 
and  some  of  the  neighboring  states  had  become  debtor  communities  with 
interests  hostile  to  the  creditor.  You  will  recall  the  attitude  of  the  people 
toward  mortgages,  the  attempt  in  1893  to  confiscate  them,  the  fighting 
in  the  State  House,  the  recognition  by  the  Governor  of  the  speaker  and 
officers  chosen  by  the  Populists,  and  his  order  to  the  commanding  officer 
of  the  state  militia  to  exclude  from  the  State  House  all  persons  not 
recognized  as  representatives  or  employees  by  the  Populist  speaker. 
It  so  happened  that  the  officer  of  the  militia  was  a  sensible  man;  he 
refused  to  obey  the  order  of  the  Governor  and  thus  avoided  bloodshed. 
But  if  the  majority  of  the  people  had  had  their  way  there  would  have 
been  a  serious  attempt  at  confiscation,  to  be  blocked  only  by  the  federal 
courts.  Their  interests  were  overwhelmingly  in  one  direction,  and  there 
was  no  adequate  sustaining  public  opinion  in  favor  of  honesty. 

It  is  generally  admitted  that  if  the  will  of  the  people  had  been  voiced 
at  the  beginning  of  the  first  Bryan  campaign  (1896)  this  country  would 
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have  had  a  dishonest  dollar — the  emotional  will  of  the  people  instead 
of  the  informed  will  of  the  people  expressed  in  its  laws.  And  who  can 
doubt  that  if  the  separate  states  of  the  Union  had  enjoyed  the  right  to 
coin  money  a  considerable  group  of  them  would  have  adopted  free  silver  ? 

We  have  here  a  warning,  not  only  that  the  hasty  acts  of  the  people 
are  to  be  guarded  against,  but  that  when  the  interests  of  the  whole  mass 
of  the  people  in  a  given  locality  are  in  one  direction  even  their  deliberate 
acts  may  make  for  injustice  ?  And  that  is  exactly  why  the  federal  Con- 
stitution, with  its  guaranties  of  personal  and  property  rights,  is  set  up 
above  the  state  constitutions.  If  the  people  of  Kansas  had  succeeded 
in  their  attempt  to  confiscate  mortgages  in  that  state,  the  arm  of  the 
federal  government,  on  complaint  of  an  individual  in  the  federal  court, 
would  have  been  stretched  out  to  stay  the  dishonest  act:  first,  the  state 
constitution,  to  protect  the  rights  of  the  minority,  and  next,  when  this 
bulwark  gives  way,  the  guaranties  of  the  federal  Constitution.  The  men 
who  framed  our  government  realized  that  it  required  the  play  of  the 
diversity  of  interests  over  the  wider  area,  added  to  the  broader  play  of 
the  sense  of  right  and  wrong,  to  keep  the  smaller  entity  true. 

These  are  facts  which  we  must  look  in  the  face.  To  recognize  them 
does  not  imply  lack  of  confidence  in  the  informed  will  of  the  whole 
people;  it  does  imply  profound  mistrust  of  the  emotional  will  of  the 
people  and  of  the  selfish  acts  of  a  small  group  of  them.  It  lays  bare  the 
need  of  clinging  to  institutions  which  will  help  us  to  appeal  from  Philip 
drunk  to  Philip  sober. 

In  the  past  few  months  we  have  heard  much  of  the  need  of  allowing 
the  people  themselves  to  pass  upon  proposed  declarations  of  war.  Now, 
when  the  war  fever  is  on,  the  people,  at  least  under  constitutional  govern- 
ment, are  the  last  element  to  be  trusted.  The  legislature  in  turn  is  less 
conservative  than  the  cabinet  or  ministry,  who  know  that,  no  matter 
what  the  popular  clamor,  it  is  they  who  will  be  pilloried  before  history 
for  an  unjust  or  unsuccessful  war.  Of  course  the  same  cannot  be  said 
of  autocratic  governments  under  which  personal  ambitions  or  a  mis- 
taken view  of  public  interest  may  lead  the  sovereign,  the  military  class, 
or  the  bureaucracy  to  precipitate  war  contrary  to  the  will  of  the  people. 
The  Congress  of  the  United  States,  urged  on  by  the  public,  forced  the 
administration  into  the  Spanish- American  War  and  the  people  of  Italy 
forced  their  government  into  the  present  war.  Mr.  McKinley  had  made 
up  his  mind  that  the  intolerable  and  protracted  wrongs  of  Cuba  must  be 
righted,  but  he  still  hoped  to  accomplish  this  peacefully,  when  Congress 
displayed  an  unmistakable  temper  in  favor  of  war. 
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IV 


In  America,  one  of  the  manifestations  of  the  nervous  desire  for 
change,  misinterpreted  as  progress,  is  the  present  cry  for  increased  "home 
rule"  in  the  cities.  Now,  it  is  precisely  in  the  great  cities  that  the 
triumph  of  socialism  is  most  to  be  feared,  not  in  the  state  as  a  whole. 
France  guards  against  this  danger  by  giving  the  prefet  of  the  departement 
real  powers  over  the  cities  and  towns  in  his  jurisdiction.  England 
escapes  it  by  limiting  the  franchise  in  municipal  elections  and  by  making 
necessary  the  consent  of  Parliament  to  any  drastic  municipal  action. 
Here  in  America  our  true  interest  lies,  not  in  the  direction  of  releasing 
the  city  from  dependence  on  the  state,  but  rather  in  preserving  such 
dependence  as  still  exists. 

In  the  nation  at  large  the  triumph  of  Socialism  is  hardly  to  be  feared. 
Nine-tenths  of  the  Socialist  program  is  a  program  of  reform  which  every 
justice-loving  man  would  like  to  see  carried  out.  It  is  this  fact  which, 
in  most  countries,  swells  the  ranks  of  the  party.  The  final  tenth,  which, 
however,  appears  in  the  Socialist  program  everywhere,  viz.,  the  abolition 
of  the  institution  of  private  property,  is  the  fatal  element.  When 
Socialists  are  asked  what  they  would  do  with  a  man  who  refused  to  work 
if  the  institution  of  private  property  were  abolished,  they  sometimes 
answer:  "We  would  starve  him."  But  no!  That  they  would  not  do. 
It  would  be  inhuman.  What  they  would  do  would  be  to  confine  him 
and  to  endeavor  to  compel  him  to  work,  which  is  simply  a  system  of 
forced  labor  or  slavery.  So  that  the  institution  of  private  property  is 
the  only  thing  which  stands  between  society  and  slavery.  This  is  so 
patent  that  if  the  triumph  of  Socialist  principles  in  the  state  were 
actually  threatened,  the  ranks  of  the  party,  who  are  attracted  to  it  by 
the  general  program  of  reform,  would  probably  melt  away.  In  the 
meantime  the  Socialist  propaganda  is  perhaps  beneficial,  because  it  helps 
to  draw  the  attention  of  men  to  grave  abuses. 

All  this  feverish  agitation  for  new  devices  in  government  turns  the 
attention  of  men  away  from  the  true  defect — namely,  personnel.  With 
such  men  as  we  have  today  in  many  of  the  state  legislatures  and  in  our 
city  governments  the  results  would  be  just  as  bad  under  any  system. 
If  it  be  because  political  duty  sits  so  lightly  on  men  now  that  we  have  an 
inferior  personnel  in  office,  how  can  the  fact  that  people  will  pass  upon 
measures  instead  of  men  mend  matters  ?  How  can  it  possibly  operate 
to  increase  the  voter's  sense  of  responsibility  ?  Certain  great  principles 
of  legal  justice  and  administrative  justice  have  been  worked  out  as 
expressing  the  accumulated  experience  of  the  race.    These  were  deliber- 
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ately  embodied  in  our  fundamental  law  and  statutes.  They  are  present 
in  the  minds  of  judges  and  administrators.  To  allow  them  to  be  thrown 
down  by  gusts  of  popular  passion  or  class  interest  is  like  tearing  down 
the  moral  code,  as  Ibsen  and  George  Bernard  Shaw  and  even  the  great 
Tolstoi  do  at  times,  and  permitting  every  man  in  a  moment  of  passion  to 
set  up  his  own  moral  code. 

It  may  be  urged  that  the  initiative,  referendum,  recall,  and  commis- 
sion form  of  government  are  working  satisfactorily  in  some  places  in  this 
country  today.     My  answer  to  this  would  be  twofold: 

First,  as  above  indicated,  these  devices  may  succeed  permanently  in 
small  communities,  where  the  acts  of  the  governing  body  are  conspicu- 
ously in  the  eye  of  the  people  and  there  is  no  large  class  conducting  an 
unequal  struggle  with  poverty  and  ignorance. 

Secondly,  principles  such  as  we  have  been  discussing  do  not  manifest 
themselves  in  a  day.  When  these  devices  are  new,  not  only  are  a  better 
class  of  men  willing  to  accept  office  in  order  to  engage  in  the  constructive 
work  of  laying  the  foundations  of  a  new  system,  but  the  attention  of  the 
public  is  directed  upon  these  men  to  an  unusual  degree.  When  the 
novelty  will  have  passed,  what  assurance  is  there  that  the  boss,  who  at 
present  nominates  the  city  council  and  the  mayor,  will  not  succeed  in 
nominating  the  commission  ?  And  if  this  does  happen  the  evil  will  be 
the  greater  because  the  power  of  the  commission  is  so  great.  For  the 
city,  let  us  but  find  an  expert  like  the  English  town  clerk  or  the  German 
mayor,  clothe  him  with  more  than  advisory  power,  and  keep  him 
there.  Let  us  but  make  the  tenure  of  all  appointive  officers  permanent, 
dependent  solely  on  continued  efficiency  and  good  behavior.  Let  us 
but  organize  to  send  back  to  the  city  council  and  to  the  legislature  and 
to  public  office  generally  men  who  have  served  us  well,  and  simplify 
the  task  of  the  voter  by  a  short  ballot,  and  our  troubles  will  be  less 
pronounced. 

At  the  bottom  of  all  our  difficulties  in  America  is  a  persistent  disre- 
gard of  law.  In  many  places  the  character  of  the  men  who  execute  the 
law  is  such  as  to  breed  in  us  contempt  for  them  and  their  authority. 
But  what  is  vastly  more  disastrous  is  that  we  lack  respect  for  the  law  as 
such,  lack  a  sense  of  the  immeasurable  value  of  law-abiding  habits  to 
every  civilized  community,  i.e.,  of  obeying  the  law  because  it  is  the  law 
and  not  for  fear  of  the  officer  of  the  law.  Are  we  going  to  help  matters  by 
recalling  judges  who  interpret  it  or  by  disavowing  the  acts  of  legislators 
chosen  to  frame  it  ?  Our  true  interests,  do  they  not  lie  in  the  opposite 
direction,  the  direction  of  recognizing  frankly  that  under  a  democracy 
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we  must  pay  the  price  of  liberty  and  good  government — namely, 
vigilance — and  so  insist  upon  having  better  men  in  the  legislature  and 
in  public  office  ?  The  people  are  blinded  to  the  real  issue,  not  only  by 
the  flippant  talk  about  changes  in  our  form  of  government,  but  by  a 
senseless  belief  in  the  efficacy  of  a  flood  of  new  laws.  A  vast  amount  of 
social  injustice  would  disappear  with  merely  a  fearless  and  honest  admin- 
istration of  existing  law,  and  with  a  governing  sense  of  decency  and 
honesty  and  justice  to  shape  the  conduct  of  both  citizen  and  official  in 
cases  too  subtle  to  be  covered  by  law  in  advance  of  their  arising.  When 
the  wrong  spirit  is  abroad  in  private  and  official  life  the  foresight  of  the 
wisest  of  lawmakers  is  unequal  to  the  task  of  insuring  justice. 

V 

Our  present  institutions,  local  and  national,  are  sound.  It  is  their 
operation  that  is  faulty,  due  solely  to  our  neglect.  The  men  who  set 
up  these  institutions  were  closer  to  the  times  of  license,  the  license  of  the 
powerful  and  the  license  of  the  mob.  It  was  to  guard  against  both  that 
they  planned,  because  both  are  equally  enemies  of  liberty. 

You  will  remember  how  the  practice  of  ostracism  often  banished  the 
Athenian  citizen  from  his  beloved  Attica  without  rhyme  or  reason.  His 
very  virtues  may  have  made  enemies  among  the  populace,  and  if  the 
enemies  were  numerous  enough  they  banished  him  by  vote.  You  will 
remember  the  awkward  habit  acquired  by  Roman  emperors  of  sending 
word  to  some  individual  that  his  room  on  the  earth  was  more  desired 
than  his  company  and  of  inviting  the  gentleman  to  open  his  veins.  The 
victim  sometimes  gathered  his  friends  around  him  in  a  brilliant  farewell 
banquet  and  amid  such  a  scene  obeyed  the  emperor.  But,  whether 
ending  his  days  thus  in  the  manner  of  the  dying  swan  or  like  a  rat  caught 
in  a  trap,  the  fact  was  that  when  he  got  such  a  command  he  always  did 
proceed  to  open  his  veins,  because  he  knew  that  if  he  failed  to  do  it  a 
more  terrible  end  awaited  him.  The  Roman  dominion  was  the  civilized 
world.  There  was  no  place  to  which  the  Roman  citizen  could  flee,  bear- 
able for  a  civilized  man  to  live  in,  where  the  arm  of  Rome  could  not  reach 
him.  You  will  remember  how  accusations  dropped  into  the  lion's  mouth 
at  Venice  resulted  in  men  being  whisked  off  to  the  star  chamber  for 
secret  trial  and  conducted  thence  to  prison.  You  will  remember  how, 
under  the  old  regime  in  France,  a  lettre  de  cachet,  secured  by  some  pri- 
vate enemy  who  had  influence  at  court,  sufficed  to  take  a  man  for  the 
remainder  of  his  life  to  the  dungeons  of  the  Bastile,  where  often  his  very 
identity  was  unknown  to  the  keeper. 
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Coming  down  to  our  own  day,  you  are  aware  what  terror  the  advent 
of  a  policeman  at  his  door  may  strike  to  the  heart  of  a  Russian,  bringing 
up  visions  of  a  condemnation  without  a  hearing  and  of  a  sentence  worse 
than  death — banishment  to  Siberia.  You  are  aware  how,  in  this  enlight- 
ened twentieth  century  and  in  so  progressive  a  country  as  Germany,  two 
friends  may  be  sitting  together  chatting  at  an  inn  and  one  of  them  let 
fall  some  criticism  of  the  Emperor  which  will  carry  him  to  prison  under 
sentence  for  Ihe-majeste.  Here,  when  the  policeman  comes  to  your  door, 
he  is  an  officer  of  your  state  or  of  your  city  and  not  of  the  United  States. 
We  seem  snug  and  comfortable  in  our  homes  here  in  America,  but  the 
liberties  we  enjoy  are  the  result  of  generations  of  struggle  on  the  part  of 
our  ancestors — struggles  of  the  American  colonies  against  the  mother- 
country,  centuries  of  struggle  in  England  against  the  king  and  the  nobles, 
and  back  of  that  in  the  woods  of  Germany  where  the  English  spirit  of 
liberty  had  its  birth.  And  we  cannot  afford  to  forget  that  "eternal 
vigilance  is  the  price  of  liberty."  No  institutions  will  work  auto- 
matically. Ours  are  of  the  best,  but  neither  will  they  work  automati- 
cally. 

Among  African  savages  the  man  who  accumulates  too  many  cattle, 
and  so  excites  the  cupidity  of  the  chief,  is  quietly  knocked  over  the 
head.  In  Mexico  the  "undesirable  citizen"  is  arrested,  ostensibly  to  be 
carried  off  for  trial,  but  he  never  reaches  his  destination.  The  excuse 
generally  given  for  not  bringing  him  in  is  that  he  tried  to  escape  and  so 
had  to  be  shot.  The  African  method  and  the  Mexican  method  are  per- 
haps given  more  polite  and  formal  clothing  elsewhere,  but  virtually  the 
same  practice  has  persisted  throughout  history  where  liberty  has  not 
been  assured  by  law. 

Neither  are  we  in  this  country  guiltless  at  the  present  moment. 
When  a  self-constituted  judge  and  jury  knock  at  the  door  of  the  black 
man  in  some  of  our  states,  visions  of  a  terrible  end  come  to  him,  an  end 
even  more  terrible  than  that  which  faces  the  hapless  Russian  and  with 
equal  lack  of  proper  safeguards  to  determine  his  innocence  or  guilt. 

No  condemnation  is  too  strong  for  such  lawless  acts  in  communities 
where  the  officers  of  the  law  may  be  relied  on  to  visit  upon  the  guilty 
black  the  full  penalty  of  the  law. 

I  am  aware  that  in  view  of  the  trials  this  country  is  about  to  face 
this  is  no  time  to  stir  up  acute  domestic  questions.  But  fairness  compels 
mention  of  it,  both  as  a  striking  illustration  of  the  principles  we  are  dis- 
cussing and  because  we  are  bound  to  acknowledge  our  own  shortcomings 
when  we  undertake  to  criticize  unjust  practices  in  other  lands. 
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Government  of  law  necessarily  involves  sacrifice  of  efficiency.  Offi- 
cials who  are  not  hampered  by  law  can,  of  course,  be  more  effective.  If 
it  happens  to  be  benevolent  autocracy,  we  may  be  better  off  under  it 
than  under  a  democracy,  but  the  old  question  always  comes  back  to  us: 
Who  will  guarantee  the  continuance  of  the  benevolent  autocrat  ?  Our 
Constitution  was  balanced  designedly,  wonderfully  balanced,  in  order  to 
avoid  alike  the  tyranny  of  the  autocrat  and  the  tyranny  of  the  mob. 
The  President  is  not  a  member  of  the  legislative  branch  and  not  the  sole 
originator  of  legislative  measures.  No  members  of  the  legislature  are 
at  the  same  time  parts  of  the  executive  branch  of  the  government,  with 
power  to  carry  out  the  laws  which  they  enact.  The  Supreme  Court, 
independent  of  both  branches,  sits  as  a  guardian  of  the  rights  of  the 
people  guaranteed  by  the  federal  Constitution,  ready  to  declare  uncon- 
stitutional any  acts  of  the  legislature  which  impair  them.  Representa- 
tive government,  the  Constitution,  and  the  courts  are  the  pillars  of  the 
commonwealths  and  of  the  Republic.  Undermine  them  and  you  invite 
the  double  danger  of  the  state  being  governed  by  emotion  instead  of  by 
reason,  and  of  the  substitution  of  a  government  of  men  for  a  government 
of  law. 


THE  BOARD  OF  TRUSTEES 

By  J.  SPENCER  DICKERSON,  Secretary 
APPOINTMENTS 

In  addition  to  reappointments  of  officers  of  instruction  the  following 
appointments  have  been  made: 

Associate  Professor  Horatio  H.  Newman,  to  a  Deanship  in  the  Col- 
leges of  Science,  from  July  i,  191 5. 

Harold  Ordway  Rugg,  Instructor  in  the  Department  of  Education, 
from  October  1,  19 15. 

Professor  Frank  B.  Tarbell,  to  the  Curatorship  of  the  Classical 
Museum. 

Dr.  Dudley  B.  Reed,  of  the  Department  of  Physical  Culture,  as 
Health  Officer  of  the  University,  from  October  1,  191 5.  He  will  be  the 
executive  official  of  the  University  Committee  on  Hygiene  and  Sanita- 
tion. His  work  will  include,  among  other  duties,  the  prevention  and 
handling  of  communicable  diseases  in  the  University  community  in 
conjunction  with  the  city  Health  Department,  and  the  inspection  of 
dormitories  and  fraternity  houses. 

LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

The  Board  of  Trustees  has  granted  an  extension  of  the  leave  of 
absence  of  Associate  Professor  Charles  R.  Mann  for  one  year  from 
October  1,  191 5,  in  order  to  complete  the  work  which  he  has  undertaken 
for  the  Carnegie  Foundation  for  the  Advancement  of  Teaching. 

RESIGNATION 

Assistant  Professor  Earle  B.  Babcock,  of  the  Department  of  French, 
has  resigned  to  accept  a  position  in  New  York  University.  The  resig- 
nation is  effective  September  30,  191 5. 

THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  ORIENTAL  LANGUAGES  AND  LITERATURES 

The  Department  of  Semitic  Languages  and  Literatures  is  to  be 
known  hereafter  as  the  Department  of  Oriental  Languages  and  Litera- 
tures. It  will  include  such  work  as  may  be  provided  in  the  languages 
of  Eastern  Europe  as  well  as  of  Asia  and  Africa.     For  the  present  the 
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Department  will  fall  into  three  sub-departments:  (i)  the  Semitic  Lan- 
guages and  Literatures;  (2)  Egyptology;  and  (3)  the  Russian  Language 
and  Institutions.  To  these  may  be  added,  as  circumstances  may  war- 
rant, sub-departments  of  Japanese  and  Chinese,  and  others. 

Professor  James  H.  Breasted  has  been  appointed  Chairman  of  the 
Department,  from  July  1,  1915. 

THE  NATHANIEL  COLVER  LECTURESHIP 

By  the  gift  of  land  in  the  city  of  Chicago,  and  the  proceeds  of  its  sale, 
Mr.  Jesse  L.  Rosenberger  and  his  wife,  Susan  E.  Rosenberger,  a  graduate 
of  the  old  University  of  Chicago,  class  of  1882,  have  endowed  the 
Nathaniel  Colver  Lectureship  and  Publication  Fund.  The  income  from 
this  fund  is  to  be  used  to  defray  the  expenses  of  lectures  or  lecture  courses 
to  be  known  as  the  Nathaniel  Colver  Lectures.  These  lectures  are  to 
be  given  from  time  to  time  "by  persons  of  eminent  scholarship  or  other 
special  qualifications,  on  religious,  biblical,  moral,  sociological,  or  other 
vital  subjects,  and  to  be  delivered  preferably  in  or  in  connection  with 
the  Divinity  School."  Portions  of  the  available  income  may  be  used 
to  publish,  or  to  assist  in  the  publication  of,  any  of  the  lectures  previously 
delivered. 

The  Lectureship  is  a  memorial  of  Rev.  Nathaniel  Colver,  D.D.  (1784- 
1870),  a  noted  Baptist  minister  and  reformer,  who  aided  in  the  formation 
of  the  Baptist  Union  Theological  Seminary,  now  the  Divinity  School  of 
the  University.  He  was  the  first  theological  professor  in  the  old  Univer- 
sity of  Chicago  and  the  first  teacher  in  the  Theological  Seminary. 

CAMPUS  MEETINGS  OF  THE  BOARD 

The  Board  of  Trustees  has  voted  that  hereafter  at  least  two  of  its 
meetings  each  year  shall  be  held  at  the  University.  In  addition  to  the 
regular  business  of  the  Board,  at  these  special  meetings,  the  trustees  will 
take  time  for  inspection  of  buildings,  grounds,  and  equipment,  and  for 
examination  of  special  University  activities.  The  first  campus  meeting 
of  the  Board  under  this  action  was  held  June  8. 


THE  DEDICATION  OF  THE  CLAS- 
SICS BUILDING 

The  Classics  Building,  of  which  a  photograph  is  printed  as  a  frontis- 
piece to  this  number  of  the  University  Record,  was  dedicated  Monday 
morning,  June  14,  at  eleven  o'clock.  Owing  to  the  small  size  of  the 
assembly  room,  only  the  departments  immediately  concerned  and  the 
heads  of  other  departments  in  the  University  could  be  invited.  In 
the  presence  of  those  assembled  the  following  program  was  carried  out: 

The  Procession 

The  President's  Address 

Harry  Pratt  Judson,  A.M.,  LL.D.,  President  of  the  University 
Addresses 

Carl  Darling  Buck,  Ph.D.,  Litt.D.,  Professor  and  Head  of  the  Department  of 

Sanskrit  and  Indo-European  Comparative  Philology 
William  Gardner  Hale,  A.B.,  LL.D.,  Professor  and  Head  of  the  Department  of 

Latin 
Frank  Bigelow  Tarbell,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Archaeology  and  Head  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  History  of  Art 
Address:     "Our  Ivory  Tower" 

Paul  Shorey,  Ph.D.,  LL.D.,  Litt.D.,  Professor  and  Head  of  the  Department  of 
Greek 

Professor  Shorey's  address  will  be  printed  in  a  future  number  of 
Classical  Philology. 

After  the  ceremonies  in  the  assembly  room  President  and  Mrs.  Harry 
Pratt  Judson  entertained  about  one  hundred  guests  at  luncheon  in  the 
museum  room  on  the  fourth  floor.  Brief  speeches  were  made  by  the 
President  of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  Mr.  Martin  A.  Ryerson;  Professor 
David  Moore  Robinson,  A.B.,  '98,  Ph.D.,  '04,  of  Johns  Hopkins  Uni- 
versity; Professor  Gordon  J.  Laing,  and  Mr.  Francis  W.  Parker,  of  the 
Board  of  Trustees. 
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THE  CLASSICS  BUILDING 

The  Classics  Building,  at  the  corner  of  East  59th  Street  and  Ellis 
Avenue,  is  the  "Hiram  Kelly  Memorial,"  for  which  Mrs.  Hiram  Kelly, 
the  donor  of  Kelly  Hall  and  Green  Hall,  the  latter  named  for  her  parents, 
provided  the  funds.  The  cornerstone  was  laid  by  Professor  Frank  Bige- 
low  Tarbell,  June  9, 1914,  when  Professor  William  Gardner  Hale  delivered 
an  address.  The  building  was  finished  in  March,  1915,  and  occupied  at 
the  opening  of  the  Spring  Quarter. 

On  the  ground  floor  are  six  classrooms  and  an  assembly  room  for 
public  lectures.  Book  stacks  occupy  the  rest  of  the  space  on  this  floor 
and  the  corresponding  space  on  the  two  floors  above,  as  well  as  the  entire 
basement.  On  the  second  floor  are  offices  of  professors  in  the  Depart- 
ments of  the  Classical  Group,  a  men's  Common  Room  and  a  women's 
Common  Room.  Each  Common  Room,  about  forty  by  eighteen  feet, 
contains  a  fireplace,  appropriate  furniture,  and  a  kitchenette  for  the 
preparation  and  serving  of  light  refreshments.  Each  room  is  equipped, 
moreover,  for  stereopticon  lectures  and  blackboard  demonstrations,  the 
blackboards  being  hidden  behind  the  paneled  walls.  For  large  gather- 
ings the  two  rooms  can  be  thrown  into  one  by  means  of  concealed  doors. 
On  the  third  floor  are  rooms  for  Paleography  and  Epigraphy,  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  History  of  Art,  the  Library  Adviser,  and  the  main  reading- 
room.  This  last  is  the  chief  architectural  feature  of  the  interior.  Its 
size  is  forty  by  forty-eight  feet  exclusive  of  an  alcove,  eight  by  forty  feet. 
The  room  is  two  stories  in  height  and  has  a  hammer-beam  roof.  On 
carved  wooden  shields  are  the  names  and  arms  of  Erasmus  and  Sir 
Thomas  More.  The  museum  room,  thirty-three  by  eighty-three  feet, 
the  editorial  office  of  Classical  Philology,  and  some  additional  staff  offices 
are  on  the  fourth  floor. 

The  Classics  Building  is  the  west  unit  of  the  Midway  group,  of  which 
the  Harper  Memorial  Library  is  the  central  feature.  Architecturally  the 
building  conforms  to  the  spirit  of  the  Harper  Library.  The  fine  propor- 
tions and  graceful  windows  shown  in  the  frontispiece,  and  especially  the 
loggia  above  the  main  entrance  from  the  Quadrangle,  contribute  to  the 
artistic  success  of  the  building. 

Further  interest  is  given  the  structure  by  the  stone  carvings.  On  the 
north  elevation  at  the  right  of  the  main  entrance  is  a  copy  of  an  antique 
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head  now  in  the  Louvre;  and  at  the  left  a  copy  of  the  so-called  Seneca. 
Directly  above  the  tracery  work  in  the  loggia  is  the  coat-of-arms  of  the 
University  of  Chicago.  In  the  corners  just  above  the  loggia  are  carved 
illustrations  of  Aesop's  fable  of  The  Fox  and  the  Crow.  At  the  left, 
other  subjects  from  the  fables  appear  in  this  order:  The  Old  Hound,  The 
Lion  and  the  Bulls,  The  Fox  and  the  Crow,  The  Wolf  and  the  Sheep, 
The  Fox  and  the  Crane,  The  Old  Hound,  The  Lion  and  the  Bulls,  The 
Fox  and  the  Crane,  and  The  Lion  and  the  Mouse.  High  above  the 
loggia  is  a  grotesque  mask.  At  the  base  of  the  oriel  is  a  carving  of 
Hercules  and  the  Dogs. 

On  the  east  side,  at  the  decorative  window  in  the  first  story,  are  heads 
of  Demosthenes  and  Sophocles. 

On  the  south  elevation  the  carvings  under  the  oriels  represent,  from 
east  to  west,  Hercules  and  the  Dogs,  Menelaus,  Hercules  and  the  Lion. 
The  carved  heads  at  the  central  windows  in  the  first  story  are,  from  east 
to  west,  Homer,  Cicero,  Socrates,  Plato.  In  the  cornice  is  continued, 
from  east  to  west,  the  series  from  Aesop's  fables:  The  Wolf  and  the 
Sheep,  The  Fox  and  the  Crane,  The  Old  Hound,  The  Lion  and  the  Bulls, 
The  Fox  and  the  Crane,  The  Lion  and  the  Mouse,  The  Fox  and  the  Crow, 
The  Lion,  the  Bear,  and  the  Fox,  The  Fox  and  the  Crane,  The  Wolf  and 
the  Sheep,  The  Dog  in  the  Manger,  The  Ass's  Shadow,  The  Lion  and 
the  Mouse,  The  Fox  and  the  Crow,  The  Wolf  and  the  Sheep. 

On  the  west  elevation  the  carving  on  the  lower  part  of  the  oriel 
represents  a  fawn.  In  the  cornice  are,  from  south  to  north,  these  sub- 
jects: The  Fox  and  the  Crow,  The  Lion  and  the  Mouse,  The  Fox  and  the 
Crane,  The  Lion  and  the  Bulls,  The  Old  Hound,  The  Fox  and  the  Crane, 
The  Wolf  and  the  Sheep. 


IDA  NOYES  HALL  CORNERSTONE 

CEREMONIES 

The  cornerstone  of  Ida  Noyes  Hall  was  laid  April  17, 191 5,  at  eleven- 
thirty  in  the  presence  of  an  enthusiastic  crowd  of  Mrs.  Noyes's  friends, 
including  the  trustees,  members  of  the  Faculties,  alumnae,  and  students. 

The  printed  program  included  a  picture  of  the  building  and  floor 
plans  and  the  following  description : 

Ida  Noyes  Hall  is  the  gift  of  Mr.  La  Verne  Noyes.  The  building,  or  rather 
group  of  buildings — for  it  comprises  the  functions  performed  for  the  men  by  the 
Frank  Dickinson  Bartlett  Gymnasium,  the  Reynolds  Club,  and  Hutchinson  Commons 
— will  be  more  domestic  in  feeling  than  some  of  the  formal  English  Gothic  buildings 
of  the  University,  and  will,  it  is  hoped,  give  the  general  effect  of  a  large  Tudor  house. 
The  architects  are  Shepley,  Rutan  &  Cooiidge. 

The  main  portion  of  the  building  will  have  a  frontage  of  240  feet  on  Fifty-ninth 
Street  between  Woodlawn  and  Kimbark  avenues.  Space  enough  is  left  at  each  end 
for  an  addition,  or  for  a  connecting  building,  as  need  may  suggest.  From  the  middle 
of  the  main  structure  the  gymnasium  extends  no  feet  back  to  the  north,  making 
the  total  depth  of  the  building  160  feet.  To  the  north  end  of  the  gymnasium  is  the 
swimming-pool,  which  will  have  a  skylight  and  windows  opening  into  the  cloister 
garden.  Another  extension,  from  the  north  side  of  the  east  wing,  will  be  used  for 
offices,  storage,  and  service  in  connection  with  the  Commons.  The  refectory  itself, 
a  room  89  by  44  feet  and  18  feet  high,  will  seat  300  persons.  At  the  left  of  the  entrance 
is  the  main  stairway,  the  office  of  the  building,  and  a  checking-room.  To  the  west  of 
the  main  hall,  and  up  a  few  steps,  is  the  common  room  with  a  tea  alcove  and  a  kitchen- 
ette adjoining.  Beyond  the  common  room  is  the  library,  with  doors  so  placed  as  to 
afford  free  circulation  in  case  of  a  large  social  gathering. 

In  the  basement  are  lockers,  dressing-rooms,  showers,  a  small  suite  of  rooms  for 
men,  a  large  game  room,  and  two  bowling  alleys. 

On  the  second  floor  will  be  offices  and  a  large  room  for  the  corrective  gymnastic 
work  of  the  Department  of  Physical  Culture.  To  the  east  will  be  social  rooms  with 
conveniences  for  the  serving  of  refreshments.  In  the  center  will  be  a  memorial  hall 
with  an  adjoining  trophy  gallery,  from  which  doors  will  lead  to  the  spectators'  gallery 
in  the  gymnasium. 

The  third  floor  will  be  devoted  to  an  assembly  room  with  stage  and  dressing- 
rooms  and  a  large  foyer,  to  a  sun  parlor  overlooking  the  Midway  Plaisance,  and  to 
a  large  office  to  be  used  as  headquarters  for  women's  organizations. 

The  gift  of  Mr.  Noyes  was  announced  to  the  Board  of  Trustees  June  4,  1913,  and 
to  the  public  at  the  Convocation  in  Hutchinson  Court,  June  10,  1913.  The  next  day 
a  committee  appointed  by  the  President  of  the  University  met  in  the  President's 
office.  The  following  commission,  appointed  by  the  President,  then  made  a  study  of 
needs  and  plans:  Mrs.  Harry  Pratt  Judson;  Marion  Talbot,  Dean  of  Women;  Gertrude 
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Dudley,  Director  of  the  Women's  Gymnasium;  Myra  Reynolds,  Mary  J.  Lanier, 
Elizabeth  Euphrosyne  Langley,  Heads  of  Women's  Halls;  Sophonisba  P.  Breckinridge, 
Assistant  Dean  of  Women;  Elizabeth  Wallace,  Dean  of  Junior  College  Women;  Geral- 
dine  Gunsaulus  Brown,  Caryl  Cody,  Julia  Dodge,  Young  Women's  Christian  League; 
Pauline  Sperry,  Ethel  Preston,  Woman's  Graduate  Club;  Nancy  Miller,  Florence 
Foley,  Helen  Furchgott,  Miriam  Whalin,  Marjorie  Coonley,  Ruth  Victorson,  Neighbor- 
hood Clubs;  Isabel  MacMurray,  Louise  Mick,  Woman's  Athletic  Association;  Cornelia 
Beall,  Arline  Brown,  Ruth  Hough,  Charlotte  Viall,  Suzanne  Fisher,  Letitia  Fyflfe, 
Margaret  Riggs,  Helen  Pollak,  Margaret  Rhodes,  Harriet  Tuthill,  University  Aides; 
Ruth  Hough,  Dorothy  Llewellyn,  Dorothy  Farwell,  Undergraduate  Council;  Lucile 
Bates,  Women's  Glee  Club;  Mrs.  Nott  Flint,  Mrs.  Ethel  R.  MacDowell,  Marie  Ort- 
mayer,  Josephine  Turner  Allin,  Alumnae. 

Shepley,  Rutan  &  Coolidge,  appointed  architects  October  27,  1913,  submitted 
plans  and  specifications  embodying  the  suggestions  of  the  commission  and  others 
January  29,  1914.     The  plans  were  accepted  by  the  Board  of  Trustees  February  4, 

1914.  The  contract  was  let  to  Wells  Brothers  Co.  December  18,  1914.  November 
19,  1914,  ground  was  broken.  Nine  days  later  the  first  work  was  done  in  laying  the 
foundations.  According  to  contract,  the  foundations  were  completed  and  ready  for 
cut-stone  work  January  15,  1915.     The  cut-stone  work  is  to  be  completed  by  July  15, 

191 5.  The  entire  structure  is  to  be  completed  by  January  15,  19 16. 

The  frontispiece  to  the  program  was  a  picture  of  Mrs.  Noyes,  opposite 
which  stood  the  following  appreciation: 

Ida  E.  S.  Noyes  was  born  in  the  state  of  New  York,  of  New  England  ancestry. 
When  she  was  very  young  her  parents  moved  to  Iowa.  From  the  Iowa  State  College 
she  was  graduated,  as  was  her  future  husband,  La  Verne  Noyes.  In  her  college 
course  she  developed  that  clearness  and  accuracy  in  thinking  to  which,  with  her  wit 
and  cheerfulness,  was  largely  due  her  power  for  leadership.  In  college,  too,  was  exhibi- 
ted her  talent  as  an  artistic  reader,  actor,  and  public  speaker.  Above  all,  her  fellow- 
students  praised  her  on  account  of  her  generous  sympathy  for  the  misunderstood  and 
unfortunate,  and  for  her  superb  democracy.  A  fondness  for  books  and  writing, 
especially  verse,  persisted  in  later  years,  along  with  faithful  attention  to  more  serious 
writing  and  books — the  business  letters  which  largely  made  for  her  husband's  early 
achievement  and  the  ledgers  which  measured  that  success.  A  love  of  painting  led  her 
to  study  for  several  years  in  the  Art  Institute  and  the  Julian  Studios  in  Paris.  A  love 
of  country  led  her  to  intelligent  devotion  to  the  work  of  the  Daughters  of  the  American 
Revolution,  especially  the  Department  of  Patriotic  Education.  As  a  memorial  to 
such  a  woman — winning  in  personality,  a  lover  of  literature  and  art,  wise  in  phi- 
lanthropy, democratic  in  friendship,  skilful  in  leadership,  devoted  to  her  home  and  her 
country — Ida  Noyes  Hall  is  dedicated  to  the  life  of  the  women  of  the  University  of 
Chicago. 

The  program  was  as  follows: 

The  Procession 
Invocation 

Herbert  Lockwood  Willett,  Ph.D.,  Acting  Chaplain  of  the  University 
Introductory  Statement 

Harry  Pratt  Judson,  LL.D.,  President  of  the  University 
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Official  Record  of  the  Articles  Placed  within  the  Cornerstone 
J.  Spencer  Dickerson,  Litt.D.,  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Trustees 

The  Laying  of  the  Cornerstone 

La  Veme  Noyes,  assisted  by  Mrs.  Harry  Pratt  Judson 

Address 

Marion  Talbot,  A.M.,  LL.D.,  Dean  of  Women 

Benediction 

The  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  read  the  following  list  of 
articles  placed  within  the  cornerstone:  Copy  of  Mr.  Noyes's  letter  pro- 
viding funds  for  the  building;  copies  of  "Occasional  Verses"  by  Ida 
E.  S.  Noyes;  Memorial  Booklet  containing  proceedings  of  Memorial 
Meeting  of  Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution;  letter  to  Ida  E.  S. 
Noyes,  written  by  her  husband;  picture  of  Memorial  Cloister  at  Fourth 
Presbyterian  Church;  photograph  of  residence,  1450  Lake  Shore  Drive; 
photograph  of  portrait  of  Ida  E.  S.  Noyes  by  Louis  Betts;  photograph 
of  portrait  of  La  Verne  Noyes  by  Louis  Betts;  photograph  of  Ida 
E.  S.  Noyes  at  seventeen;  photograph  of  Ida  E.  S.  Noyes  taken  at 
Paris,  France,  about  1888;  three  other  photographs  of  Ida  E.  S.  Noyes; 
poem  written  by  Miss  Mary  E.  Courtenay,  addressed  to  Mr.  Noyes  on 
behalf  of  women  students  at  the  reception  held  December  1,  1913; 
constitution  and  list  of  officers  (1902)  of  the  Woman's  Union  of  the 
University;  report  of  meeting  of  the  Woman's  Union  held  January  20, 
1904;  Annual  Register;  Articles  of  Incorporation  and  By-Laws  of  the 
Board  of  Trustees;  President's  Annual  Report  of  the  University;  Uni- 
versity Record  for  January,  containing  ground  plans  of  Ida  Noyes  Hall; 
Weekly  Calendar;  Alumni  Directory;  University  announcements;  copies 
of  Daily  Maroon;  copies  of  University  of  Chicago  Magazine;  copy  of 
Cap  and  Gown;  program  for  cornerstone  laying  of  Ida  Noyes  Hall; 
programs  of  December  and  March  Convocations;  Chicago  papers; 
various  University  periodicals. 

Escorted  by  the  President  of  the  University  Mr.  Noyes  proceeded 
to  lay  the  cornerstone.  Mrs.  Harry  Pratt  Judson,  who  was  to  assist 
Mr.  Noyes,  was  prevented  by  illness  from  participating  in  the  exercises. 
At  the  moment  when  the  stone  finally  settled  into  place,  the  alumnae 
cheered  and  released  hundreds  of  toy  balloons  which  floated  in  a  cloud 
above  the  Midway.    The  address  was  delivered  by  Dean  Marion  Talbot. 

DEAN  TALBOT'S  ADDRESS 

The  cornerstone,  as  you  know,  was  formerly  a  very  important  part 
in  the  construction  of  a  building.  It  bound  together  two  walls  at  the 
base  and  was  counted  on  to  give  strength  and  solidity  to  the  structure. 
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It  was  easy  to  use  the  term  metaphorically  in  speaking  of  anything 
of  fundamental  importance,  and  it  was  natural  that  there  should  grow 
up  gradually  a  ceremony  designed  to  call  attention  to  the  significance 
of  the  building. 

Those  of  us  who  have  watched  with  amazement  and  delight  as  the 
work  on  this  building  has  progressed  since  last  November,  realize  that 
with  changes  in  methods  of  construction  the  cornerstone  no  longer 
serves  its  original  function.  Its  figurative  meaning  remains,  however, 
and  we  ask  ourselves  today,  "What  does  this  stone  which  we  have  just 
laid  represent." 

First  we  note  that  it  is  at  the  main  portal  of  the  building.  This  is 
a  significant  thing  in  itself.  Here  it  will  be  a  constant  reminder  to  the 
generations  who  pass  within,  as  it  would  not  be  in  a  far  corner,  that  not 
only  stone  and  steel  and  concrete,  but  aspirations,  hopes,  and  ideals  have 
been  built  into  the  structure,  and  that  it  is  for  us  of  today  and  for  those 
who  come  after  to  use  it  worthily. 

And  there  is  significance  in  the  fact  that  this  portal  unifies  many 
human  interests  which  are  often  unfortunately  kept  separate.  Here 
under  one  roof  are  gymnasium,  refectory,  medical  and  hygienic  and 
domestic  quarters,  rooms  for  song  and  dancing  and  fun  and  for  quiet 
reading  and  business  conference — all  the  different  phases  of  physical 
and  social  life  are  recognized  as  essential  parts  of  the  larger  education 
for  life. 

Again,  we  note  that  this  building  overlooking  this  broad  avenue 
through  which  ever-increasing  streams  of  humanity  will  pass  forms  an 
integral  part  of  the  main  facade  of  the  University.  It  is  out  in  the  open, 
this  Woman's  Building,  and  my  thoughts  go  back  to  my  friend  and 
contemporary  who  was  the  first  girl  to  take  the  Harvard  entrance  exam- 
inations for  women,  at  that  time  the  only  intellectual  test  offered  to 
young  men  in  New  England  which  young  women  could  share,  and  I 
think  too  of  the  Society  for  the  Collegiate  Instruction  of  Women,  famil- 
iarly known  as  "The  Annex,"  which  in  a  delicate  and  ladylike  way  pro- 
vided that  those  instructors  of  Harvard  College  who  were  willing  to 
increase  their  stipends  by  extra  teaching  or  those  who  would  give  their 
services  in  the  interests  of  fair  play  might  repeat  their  courses  of  instruc- 
tion to  eager  young  women  students.  The  back-door  stage  of  the 
education  of  women  has  passed,  and  this  great  University  which  from 
the  first  has  offered  its  advantages  freely  to  women  and  recognizes  them 
jointly  with  men  in  every  relation  except  on  the  Board  of  Trustees  now 
publicly  proclaims  that  its  women  enter  by  the  front  door. 
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On  this  occasion  which  is  so  solemn  and  yet  so  joyous  in  that  it 
promises  the  fruition  of  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century  of  eager  hopes, 
thoughts  of  two  women  come  vividly  into  our  minds.  Alice  Freeman 
Palmer,  in  whose  memory  the  chimes  ring  forth,  gave  richly  to  the  early 
life  of  the  University  and  built  into  it  not  only  ideals  of  high  scholar- 
ship, but  standards  of  refined  and  hospitable  living  and  of  noble  and 
gracious  womanhood  which  will  never  perish  and  which  now  at  last 
are  on  the  point  of  finding  fitting  expression  in  the  comfort  and  charm 
of  this  wonderful  building. 

And  of  Ida  Noyes  what  shall  I  say?  I  counted  her  among  my 
friends.  I  knew  from  personal  experience  of  her  kindly  presence  and 
thoughtful  act.  This  building  is  a  memorial  to  her.  I  speak  not  only 
for  myself  but  for  all  the  women  of  the  University  when  I  assure  you, 
Mr.  Noyes,  and  you,  Mr.  President,  that  this  cornerstone  means  a 
mighty  impulse  toward  the  truly  great  things  of  life.  Here  self-discovery 
and  self-control  will  lead  to  social  co-operation  and  mutual  understanding. 
The  weak  will  learn  from  the  strong  and  the  strong  will  learn  from  the 
weak.  Tolerance,  sympathy,  kindness,  the  generous  word  and  the 
helpful  act,  all  typical  of  the  woman  we  commemorate,  will  be  the 
contribution  of  the  women  who  go  forth  from  Ida  Noyes  Hall  to  take 
part  in  the  upbuilding  of  the  new  civilization  which  is  to  come. 


MEMORIAL  DAY:    FIFTY  YEARS  AFTER 

Fifty  years  after  the  close  of  the  War  between  the  States  the  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago  convened  in  Leon  Mandel  Assembly  Hall,  May  31, 
to  celebrate  Memorial  Day.    The  program  was  as  follows: 

March:  "American  Republic"  Thiele 

The  University  of  Chicago  Military  Band 
Introductory  Remarks 

President  Harry  Pratt  Judson 
"The  Star-sf angled  Banner"  Solo  by  Basil  Fred  Wise 

Chorus  by  Audience  and  Choir 
Address:  "The  Meaning  of  the  Civil  War" 

Professor  Andrew  Cunningham  McLaughlin,  A.M.,  LL.B.,  LL.D. 
Interlude:    "American  Patrol"  Meacham 

Address:    "Fifty  Years  After" 

Professor  William  Edward  Dodd,  Ph.D. 
"America" 

Audience,  Choir,  and  Band 
March:    "Gate  City"  Weldon 

The  Band 

The  significant  and  impressive  addresses  of  the  morning  are  printed 
herewith. 

THE  PRESIDENT'S  ADDRESS 

We  are  met  today  to  honor  the  memory  of  those  who  gave  their  lives 
"that  this  nation,  under  God,  should  have  a  new  birth  of  freedom, 
and  that  government  of  the  people,  by  the  people,  for  the  people 
should  not  perish  from  the  earth."  The  great  struggle  in  arms  was 
closed  fifty  years  ago.  Its  events  are  history.  The  animosity  of  civil 
strife  is  gone,  and  all  alike  in  North  and  South  rejoice  that  the  Union 
of  states  has  been  preserved,  and  that  slavery  is  no  longer  legal  under  the 
American  flag. 

War  is  one  of  the  greatest  evils  with  which  the  history  of  human 
society  has  been  attended,  but  the  commemoration  today  is  significant 
of  the  fact  that  there  are  evils  worse  than  war.  Our  forefathers  believed 
that  one  such  set  of  conditions  attended  colonial  subjection  to  a  tyranni- 
cal European  power.  They  gave  their  lives  and  their  property  freely 
to  establish  the  independence  of  our  country.  The  generation  which 
controlled  this  land  a  half-century  since  believed  that  a  greater  evil 
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than  war  would  be  the  disruption  of  the  federal  Union,  and  they  again 
gave  their  lives  and  their  property  lavishly  to  maintain  the  United  States 
in  its  integrity.  The  situation  of  the  world  today  has  shown  very 
clearly  that  many  of  the  beautiful  dreams  of  universal  peace  are  simply 
dreams.  They  are  visions  as  to  which  one  can  make  a  very  effective 
speech  on  the  Chautauqua  platform,  but  they  do  not  accord  with  the 
harsh  realities  of  life.  It  would  be  worse  than  war  for  American  citizens 
to  be  subject  to  lawless  violence  in  any  part  of  the  world  in  which  they 
are  engaged  in  their  legitimate  occupations.  It  would  be  worse  than 
war  for  the  United  States  to  be  exposed  helpless  to  aggression  by  a  power 
which  uses  force  to  secure  its  ends  regardless  of  law  or  justice.  It  would 
be  worse  than  war  for  the  United  States  to  be  an  American  China.  All 
true  Americans  will  hold  our  own  country  first  in  their  affections,  and  I 
am  confident  that  if  the  emergency  warrants  they  will  give  their  lives 
as  freely  for  its  defense  as  was  done  by  their  forefathers  in  1775  and 
in  186 1. 

THE  MEANING  OF  THE  CIVIL  WAR 

By  PROFESSOR  ANDREW  CUNNINGHAM  MCLAUGHLIN,  LL.D. 
Head  of  the  Department  of  History 

One  of  the  ablest  scholars  in  American  history,  whose  labors  for  years 
past  have  been  in  the  field  of  the  Civil  War,  confessed  the  other  day 
that  for  the  last  few  months  his  interest  and  enthusiasm  had  flagged. 
The  present  war,  so  terrible,  so  nearly  world-wide,  so  full  of  deep  sig- 
nificance for  humanity,  not  only  absorbed  his  attention,  but  seemed  to 
have  relegated  the  Civil  War  in  America  to  a  place  of  comparative 
permanent  obscurity.  And  yet  one  may  still  question  the  validity  of 
such  conclusion ;  the  Civil  War  must  remain  for  us  a  struggle  of  profound 
significance  and  possibly  of  supreme  transcendent  importance.  We 
cannot  and  should  not  forget  it  as  one  of  the  great  experiences  of  our 
lives;  and  if  we  look  out  upon  the  whole  world-drama  of  modern  history, 
we  can  see,  even  there,  that  it  was  full  of  meaning  and  of  vast  consequence. 

I  have  said  we  should  not  forget  it;  celebrations  of  this  kind  should 
be  maintained  that  we  may  not  let  it  pass  away.  Fortunately  we  can 
now  discuss  these  subjects  without  much  danger  of  perpetuating  or 
reawakening  the  old  feeling  of  antagonism  and  suspicion  between 
the  North  and  South.  I  cannot,  however,  pass  on  without  first  ex- 
pressing that  appreciation,  which  the  whole  North  should  now  feel, 
at  the  magnanimity  and  open-mindedness  of  the  present-day  South 
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toward  the  whole  struggle;  for  we  must  remember  that  it  is  not  easy 
for  the  defeated  contestant  to  be  reconciled;  nor  can  I  pass  on  without 
saying  that  the  North  is  now,  in  my  judgment,  heartily  devoted  to  an 
attempt  at  estimating  aright  and  generously  the  difficulties,  ambi- 
tions, and  character  of  the  South  which  waged  the  War.  If  I  thought 
I  was  filled  with  any  other  feeling  than  a  desire  to  express  the  truth 
kindly,  as  I  am  able  to  see  the  truth,  I  should  wish  not  to  speak  at  all. 

The  Civil  War  should  be  remembered  at  least  because  it  was  one  of 
the  experiences  of  national  growth  and  development.  Just  as  in  our 
individual  lives  we  cannot  wisely  banish  from  our  minds  the  trials  and  the 
struggles  that  have  made  us  what  we  are,  so  in  national  life  we  cannot 
give  up  the  memory  of  our  deepest  experiences;  we  cannot  give  them 
up  if  we  would  know  ourselves.  It  is  necessary  once  and  again  to  live 
over  the  days  of  conflict,  to  go  down  into  the  depths  in  which  the  men 
and  women  moved  and  to  try  to  understand  their  sorrow,  determination, 
suffering,  and  exaltation.  We  should  try  to  live  over  again  those  years 
of  suffering  and  of  noble  effort,  and  to  sympathize  with  those  that  bore 
the  awful  burden  of  the  time.  No  matter  how  long  this  nation  lives,  no 
matter  what  changes  may  come  over  the  world,  men  must  always  go 
back  to  the  Civil  War  in  America  as  an  event  of  supreme  importance; 
and  the  young  men  and  women  of  the  future  as  of  today  must  be  led  to 
think  deeply  and  intelligently  about  what  it  all  meant.  Your  liberty, 
the  right  to  your  own  manhood,  your  right  to  free  government  and  all 
it  is  supposed  to  give,  your  right  to  free  thinking,  your  right  to  move 
upward  and  onward,  your  right  to  self-respect,  your  very  right  to  safety 
were  all  bought  at  the  price  of  suffering,  brave  self-sacrifice,  and  un- 
wearied toil  on  the  part  of  those  who  lived  before  you.  The  things 
which  you  and  I  cherish  most  were  not  won  by  sloth  or  selfishness,  but 
by  high  endeavor  and  courage;  they  cannot  be  preserved  and  enlarged 
and  bettered  by  mere  supine  acceptance  of  the  goods  the  eager  gods 
drop  in  our  waiting  laps. 

The  thoughtful  student  of  American  history  must  be  impressed  with 
the  fact  that  ideals  have  often,  if  not  always,  carried  the  people  forward. 
It  was,  if  I  remember  rightly,  Harriet  Martineau,  as  she  commented  on  the 
idealistic  character  of  the  rugged,  bustling,  uncouth,  and  unsophisticated 
America  of  seventy-five  or  eighty  years  ago,  who  said,  "There  is  the 
strongest  hope  of  a  nation,  that  is  capable  of  being  possessed  of  an  idea." 
As  we  look  back  to  the  days  of  the  Civil  War  we  find  that  the  nation  was 
stirred  with  ideas  and  with  ideals.  I  would  not  rob  the  mistaken  South 
of  this  chaplet  of  honor;  for  many  a  man  went  to  the  battle-field  filled 
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with  solemn  purposes  and  with  rare  devotion  to  duty.  The  war  with 
all  its  horrors  was  on  both  sides  a  people's  war,  not  one  in  which  soldiers 
were  led  to  the  shambles  by  monarchs  greedy  for  territory  or  trade.  And 
why,  do  you  suppose,  were  college  halls  and  academic  classrooms  emptied 
of  their  students  ?  Why,  do  you  suppose,  boys  like  the  youngest  of  you 
left  their  homes  by  the  tens  of  thousands  to  carry  the  musket  or  die  on 
the  southern  battle-fields  ?  It  was  because  they  believed  that  there  was 
something  worth  fighting  for,  and,  if  they  should  give  it  up,  their  lives 
would  not  be  worth  the  having.  They  were  willing  to  pay  the  greatest 
of  all  great  prices  that  you  might  have  a  united  and  free  country. 

The  War  has  meaning  for  us  because  it  emancipated  the  slaves;  one 
of  the  oldest  institutions  in  the  world  was  done  away  with.  When  the 
nineteenth  century  opened,  the  sun  shone  down  on  a  slaveholding  world. 
When  Lee  surrendered  at  Appomattox,  slavery  had  nearly  everywhere 
disappeared.  Even  Russia  had  freed  her  serfs  who  had  been  in  a  con- 
dition little  better  than  slavery.  All  this  marks  the  development  of 
human  feeling  in  civilized  Europe  and  distinguishes  the  nineteenth 
century  from  the  preceding.  With  the  end  of  the  Civil  War,  what  John 
Stuart  Mill  had  called  "the  greatest  enormity  which  still  exists  among 
mankind  as  an  institution"  had  received,  as  he  said,  here  in  America  its 
coup  de  grace.  In  the  course  of  three  decades  before  the  War  began,  the 
northern  people  had  come  in  large  measure  to  think  slavery  wrong,  and 
it  is  not  without  peculiar  meaning  to  us  that  here  in  Illinois  in  the  debates 
between  Lincoln  and  Douglas,  both  Illinois  men,  the  great  moral  issue 
was  so  clearly  stated.  Lincoln,  opposing  the  doctrine  of  Douglas — 
what  Lincoln  called  the  "don't  care"  policy — said, 

No  man  can  logically  say  he  don't  care  whether  a  wrong  is  voted  up  or  voted 

down  ....  he  can't  say  people  have  a  right  to  do  wrong That  is  the  real 

issue.  That  is  the  issue  which  will  continue  in  this  country  when  these  poor  tongues 
of  Judge  Douglas  and  myself  shall  be  silent.  It  is  the  eternal  struggle  between  these 
two  principles — right  and  wrong — throughout  the  world.  They  are  the  two  principles 
that  have  stood  face  to  face  from  the  beginning  of  time,  and  will  ever  continue  to 
struggle. 

Unfortunately  the  South  did  not  look  upon  slavery  as  Lincoln  did. 
Twenty  years  before  the  War,  Calhoun  used  the  following  words  about 
it  and  it  is  probably  fair  to  say  that  by  i860  the  majority  of  the  southern 
people  held  just  these  views: 

But  I  will  not  dwell  on  this  aspect  of  the  question;  I  turn  to  the  political;  and 
here  I  fearlessly  assert  that  the  existing  relation  between  the  two  races  in  the  South, 
against  which  these  blind  fanatics  are  waging  war,  forms  the  most  solid  and  durable 
foundation  on  which  to  rear  free  and  stable  political  institutions.    It  is  useless  to 
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disguise  the  fact.  There  is  and  always  has  been,  in  an  advanced  stage  of  wealth  and 
civilization,  a  conflict  between  labor  and  capital.  The  condition  of  society  in  the 
South  exempts  us  from  the  disorders  and  dangers  resulting  from  this  conflict;  and 
which  explains  why  it  is  that  the  political  condition  of  the  slaveholding  states  has  been 
so  much  more  stable  and  quiet  than  that  of  the  North. 

Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  Calhoun  maintained:  first,  that  slavery 
was  the  proper  solution  of  the  race  problem;  secondly,  that  it  was  the 
proper  solution  of  the  labor  problem;  thirdly,  that  it  constituted  the 
proper  basis  for  stable  political  order;  fourthly,  probably,  that  only  by 
planting  their  feet  firmly  on  the  backs  of  the  toiling  multitude  could  the 
privileged  beings  rise  to  the  upper  air  of  seemly  culture  and  refined 
civilization.  What  I  have  to  say,  in  the  rest  of  my  talk  today,  will  in 
considerable  measure  be  a  comment  on  this  position;  at  least  in  consider- 
ing the  meaning  of  the  War  I  shall  have  to  bear  in  mind  constantly  what 
such  men  as  Calhoun  declared  the  South  must  stand  for. 

The  slavery  question  was  here  a  race  question.  What  should  be 
the  relationship  between  the  races?  Should  one  own  the  other?  By 
the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War  the  southerners  passionately  maintained 
that  slavery  was  right;  the  best  men  among  them  imbued  with  actual 
religious  fervor  honestly  insisted  that  the  duty  rested  on  the  people  of 
the  South  to  protect  the  slaves  committed  to  their  care  by  the  inscrutable 
mandates  of  an  allwise  Providence.  But  this  can  be  said:  the  War  did 
not  do  away  with  the  race  question;  that  difficult  problem  is  here  for 
you  and  me  and  for  our  children  and  our  children's  children  to  struggle 
with.  An  overwhelming  problem  of  the  whole  world  today  is  this  rela- 
tionship of  the  European  and  other  races  of  the  world.  If  we  in  America 
insist  on  solving  the  problem  by  ignoring  human  rights,  by  subjecting 
the  negro  to  humiliation,  by  preventing  him  from  making  an  honest 
living,  are  we  not  where  Calhoun  once  said  we  should  be  if  we  abolished 
slavery  ?  We  shall  have  only  changed  the  form  and  retained  the  fact, 
the  subjugation  of  the  race.  If  the  War  meant  anything,  it  meant  that 
we  should  try  to  be  just  to  the  freedmen. 

The  slave  system  was  also  an  economic  or  labor  system.  And  again 
the  southerners  maintained  that  it  was  essentially  superior  to  that  of 
free  labor.  Here  they  were  radically  wrong,  if  we  judge  by  economic 
results;  i.e.,  if  we  judge  by  quantity  and  quality  of  economic  output. 
It  is  probably  always  true,  as  Montesquieu  said  one  hundred  and  fifty 
years  ago,  that  the  wealth  of  a  country  depends  not  so  much  on  the 
fertility  of  the  soil  as  on  the  freedom  of  its  inhabitants.  But,  once  more, 
one  cannot  go  over  the  facts  without  seeing  that  northern  victory  in  the 
War  imposed  an  obligation  on  capital  and  labor,  an  obligation  resting 
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on  employers  hiring  labor  rather  than  owning  it  and  on  workingmen 
owning  themselves — an  obligation  to  demonstrate  that  liberty  is  justi- 
fied of  her  children;  to  demonstrate,  if  they  can,  that  real  freedom  exists 
in  economic  competition  and  under  the  capitalistic  regime,  and  that  it 
makes  for  higher  and  better  living.  One  feels  a  little  disagreeable  sense 
of  uneasiness  as  one  reads  the  attacks  of  the  old-time  slave-owner  on 
the  crushing  effect  of  modern  industrialism,  as  the  North  was  beginning 
to  know  it  by  the  middle  of  the  century,  and  one  feels  that  we  must 
highly  resolve  that  freedom  should  show  its  perfect  work,  if  the  great 
War  have  its  fullest  fruitage. 

The  War  meant  the  preservation  of  the  Union.  We  have  in  these 
recent  days  stopped  to  question  the  validity  and  the  wholesomeness  of 
thoughtless  patriotism,  nourished  on  the  conception  that  the  outsider 
is  a  step  beneath  us;  we  have  learned  to  distinguish  or  to  seek  to  dis- 
tinguish between  patriotism  and  provincial,  hot-headed  chauvinism;  we 
have  begun  to  doubt  the  value  of  the  big  state,  the  product  of  the  nine- 
teenth century,  especially  when  we  find  coupled  with  large  size  and  a 
numerous  population  the  pseudo-philosophic  notion  that  the  state  is 
might  and  that  its  one  unpardonable  sin  is  weakness,  we  have  come  to 
question  whether  Germany  or  Russia  or  even  imperial  Britain  is  full 
of  happier,  higher  men  and  women  than  Denmark,  or  Holland,  or 
Switzerland.  These  reflections  make  us  aware  that  mere  bigness  does 
not  necessarily  constitute  superiority,  and  that  violent  patriotism  may 
be  only  one  remove  from  vice.  But  for  many  reasons,  we  can  still  believe 
that  America  should  not  have  been  rent  asunder;  we  may  still  believe 
that  it  is  well  for  us  and  the  rest  of  the  world  that  we  have  this  big 
country  within  which  to  practice  peacefully  the  arts  of  self-government. 
We  can  still  believe  so,  if  we  have  ideals  which  we  cherish  without 
wishing  to  impose  them  by  force  or  intrigue  on  others.  We  can  still 
believe  so,  if  we  think  that  here  the  impulses  that  make  for  better  common 
citizenship  should  be  allowed  to  pass  untrammeled  by  political  boundaries 
from  sea  to  sea. 

The  War  fought  to  a  successful  conclusion  meant  the  preservation 
and  upbuilding  of  democracy.  That  this  is  true,  some  scholars  in 
history  seem  even  still  to  doubt,  and  so  my  assertions  require  careful 
weighing.  Then,  first,  let  us  say  that  the  South  could  not  have  succeeded 
unless  there  had  been  a  weak  surrender  by  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
community  of  the  North  to  the  cardinal  idea  on  which  and  for  which 
the  South  stood;  unless  there  had  been  craven  acceptance  of  the  doctrine 
that  the  fortunate  should  rise  and  stand  on  the  labor  of  the  unfortunate. 
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For  slave-owning  was  simply  the  baldest,  boldest  of  all  manifestations 
of  privilege;  it  simply  in  the  crudest  way  portrayed  that  condition  of 
society,  of  which  too  much  was  still  left  in  the  world,  in  which  the  many 
were  doomed  to  toil  in  order  that  the  few  might  live  in  luxury  and  enjoy 
the  fruits  of  leisure.  The  aristocrat,  the  world  over,  felt  drawn  to  the  men 
who  denied  that  men  were  created  equal  or  that  government  rests  on  the 
consent  of  the  governed.  Even  before  the  war,  James  Russell  Lowell 
said: 

The  question,  even  in  its  political  aspects,  is  one  which  goes  to  the  very  founda- 
tion of  our  theories  and  our  institutions.  It  is  simply,  shall  the  course  of  the  Republic 
be  so  directed  as  to  subserve  the  interests  of  aristocracy  or  of  democracy  ?  Shall 
our  territory  be  occupied  by  lord  and  serf  or  by  intelligent  freemen  ?  by  laborers  who 
are  owned,  or  by  men  who  own  themselves?  ....  America  is  to  be  the  land  of  the 
workers,  the  country  where,  of  all  others,  the  intelligent  brain  and  skilled  hand  of 
the  mechanic,  and  the  patient  labor  of  those  who  till  their  own  fields,  are  to  stand  them 
in  greatest  stead.  We  are  to  inaugurate  and  carry  on  the  new  system  which  makes 
Man  of  more  value  than  Property,  which  will  one  day  put  the  living  value  of  industry 
above  the  dead  value  of  capital. 

But  in  the  next  place,  the  very  foundations  of  free  government 
were  attacked;  if  the  Union  went  to  pieces  and  the  South  won,  it  was 
proof  that  men  would  not  and  could  not  live  together,  quietly  accepting 
the  results  of  popular  opinion  and  the  decisions  of  the  ballot  box.  "It 
is,"  exclaimed  Lowell,  whose  forceful  words  stand  me  in  good  service, 
"a  question  of  national  existence,  it  is  a  question  whether  Americans 
shall  govern  America,  or  whether  a  disappointed  clique  shall  nullify  all 
government  now  and  render  stable  government  difficult  hereafter." 

One  can  appreciate  what  the  War  meant  if  one  turns  to  the  other 
side  of  the  Atlantic  and  sees  in  the  course  of  the  nineteenth  century, 
the  gradual  emergence  of  the  common  man;  little  by  little  he  acquired 
some  part  in  government;  more  and  more  the  hold  of  the  superior 
favored  classes  was  relaxed ;  more  and  more  men  in  Europe  were  valued 
for  their  human  worth.  What  America,  the  fate  of  the  great  free  Repub- 
lic, involved  in  the  minds  of  the  men  who  had  visions  of  freedom  in  Italy 
and  Germany,  and  what  it  signified  to  the  artisans  and  agricultural 
laborers  of  England  who  were  far  enough  along  to  know  their  manhood, 
it  would  be  hard  to  say  and  say  rightly,  but  it  involved  and  signified 
much.  Somehow  I  seem  to  get  a  wider  vision  of  my  own  country  as  I 
see  John  Bright — the  very  embodiment  of  homely,  sterling,  middle-class 
sense  of  right  and  justice,  the  man  who  believed  that  righteousness  and 
human  values  could  and  should  be  the  foundation  of  the  state — as  I  see 
him,  going  up  and  down  England  during  the  War,  pleading  the  cause  of 
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Union  and  opposition  to  a  new  nation  based  on  human  slavery.  America 
and  its  duty  come  before  me  even  more  strongly  as  I  see  Bright  in  Rome, 
surrounded  by  the  pomp  and  panoply  of  pontifical  power,  where  the  very 
stones  of  the  streets  spoke  of  bygone  splendor  and  of  the  might  of  the 
imperial  and  eternal  city;  for  the  monuments  of  imperialism  did  not 
appeal  to  him.  It  was  America  he  wished  to  see,  the  land  without 
burden  of  caste  or  privilege,  where  men  unshackled  might  work  out  their 
own  destiny.  What  did  the  possible  success  of  the  slaveholding  phi- 
losophy mean  to  a  humane  and  human  philosopher  like  John  Bright  ? 

To  the  men  of  Europe,  the  simple  fact  that  there  was  war  at  all 
seemed  to  affect  the  welfare,  perhaps  the  success,  of  democracy.  The 
very  fact  of  conflict  and  the  prospect  that  America  would  fall  to  pieces 
was  a  blow  at  democratic  distinction.  The  War  itself,  the  spectacle 
of  fighting  armies,  cheered  the  souls  of  aristocratic  Europe.  Those 
who  were  holding  tight  to  aristocratic  privilege  had  seen  the  tide  of 
popular  will  and  demand  gradually  rising  about  their  feet,  and  they  knew 
that  the  strongest  argument  against  them  was  the  success  of  America 
in  seventy  years  of  self-government.  Now  the  big  Republic  was  falling; 
democracy  was  tottering  and  the  whole  democratic  regime  was  proved 
by  facts  to  be  nothing  but  shameless  effrontery  and  a  pitiful  delusion. 
Democracy,  therefore,  must  not  be  discredited  in  the  world  by  the 
break-up  of  the  Republic  which  had  for  decades  appealed  to  the  small 
and  great  in  Europe  as  an  experiment  of  hopeful  or  dire  augury.  Thus 
Lincoln  saw  the  contest:  "We  shall  nobly  save,  or  meanly  lose,  the  last, 
best  hope  of  earth" — one  of  those  absolutely  perfect  sentences  that  at 
times  fell  from  the  pen  of  the  man  who  had  been  nurtured  on  a  few  great 
books  of  English  literature.  And  again  in  his  Gettysburg  Address, 
"Now  we  are  engaged  in  a  great  civil  War,  testing  whether  that  nation 
or  any  nation  so  conceived  and  so  dedicated  can  long  endure." 

Once  more,  the  War  involved  the  fate  of  democracy,  because  by  the 
putting  forth  of  effort  there  was  at  least  a  hope  that  the  nation  would 
re-create  itself.  You  will  remember  that  in  ending  his  wonderful  and 
solemn  appeal  Lincoln  called  upon  his  hearers  and  himself  to  be  dedicated 
anew  to  the  great  cause:  "that  we  here  highly  resolve  that  these  dead 
shall  not  have  died  in  vain;  that  this  nation,  under  God,  shall  have  a 
new  birth  of  freedom;  and  that  government  of  the  people,  by  the  people, 
for  the  people,  shall  not  perish  from  the  earth."  A  new  birth  of  freedom 
he  said:  that  is  what  Lincoln  hoped  for,  a  real  regeneration,  created 
from  a  task  that  was  nobly  done,  from  consecration  to  an  inspiring 
purpose.    He  hoped,  as  did  John  Stuart  Mill,  that,  by  destroying 
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slavery,  the  people  would  be  raised  to  that  "elevated  position  in  the  scale 
of  morality  and  dignity  which  is  derived  from  great  sacrifices  consciously 
made  in  a  virtuous  cause,  and  the  sense  of  inestimable  benefit  to  all 
future  ages,  brought  about  by  their  own  voluntary  efforts."  Such  it  was 
well  hoped  would  be  the  new  birth  of  freedom. 

The  life  and  death  of  Lincoln  ennobled  mankind  and  dignified  popu- 
lar government;  and  thus,  as  far  as  Lincoln  was  the  War,  the  contest 
for  Union,  and  for  freedom,  and  for  self-government,  he  in  himself  and 
by  the  nobility  of  his  character  raised  men  everywhere.  All  through  the 
War,  there  was  fault-finding  here,  though  he  knew  how  to  touch 
the  hearts  of  the  plain  people,  the  multitude.  On  the  other  side  of  the 
water — I  mean  to  the  classes  that  would  fain  see  democracy  ridiculous 
and  futile — he  was  the  cherished  representation  of  uncouth  vulgarity, 
almost  too  comical  to  be  taken  seriously.  And  it  was  well;  for  as  the 
long  days  of  the  War  went  on,  as  the  trials  multiplied  about  him,  as 
each  year  (to  quote  a  recent  English  speaker)  "he  suffered  martyrdom 
and  prepared  in  spirit  for  his  passage  hence  when  the  time  came  for  a 
ruthless  hand  to  strike  him  low,"  he  towered  higher  and  higher  till  men 
were  ashamed  of  abuse  and  mean  attack.  During  four  years  the  pages 
of  Punch  had  been  contaminated  by  sneers  at  Lincoln  the  rail-splitter, 
but  at  the  end  came  recantation:  "Yes,"  said  the  poet  who  once  and 
again  had  satirized  him, 

Yes,  he  had  lived  to  shame  me  from  my  sneer, 
To  lame  my  pencil,  and  confute  my  pen — 
To  make  me  own  this  hind  of  princes  peer, 
This  rail-splitter  a  true-born  king  of  men. 

Where  was  the  divine  right  of  rulers  and  of  privileged  classes,  if 
a  man  reared  in  ruthless,  ugly  poverty,  without  schooling,  without  social 
influence,  without  anything  but  common  honesty  and  earnest  effort, 
could  reach  such  a  pinnacle  of  power  and  there  demean  himself  with 
dignity,  poise,  and  self-possession  and  still  display  in  word  and  deed  the 
nobleness  of  simplicity,  sympathy,  and  frank  justice  ? 

I  have  given  you  quite  the  wrong  impression  if  I  have  led  you  to 
think  that  the  tirades  of  newspapers  like  the  London  Times  or  the  sneers 
of  men  in  high  position  represented  the  attitude  of  the  real  England 
toward  the  War.1    The  fullest  meaning  of  the  War  can  in  no  way  be 

1  "I  have  heard,"  said  Bright  in  December,  1862,  "that  there  are,  in  this  country, 
ministers  of  state  who  are  in  favour  of  the  South;  that  there  are  members  of  the 
aristocracy  who  are  terrified  at  the  shadow  of  the  Great  Republic;  that  there  are 
rich  men  ....  thriving  unwholesomely  within  the  atmosphere  of  a  privileged  class; 
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more  surely  gathered  than  in  the  correspondence  between  Lincoln  and 

the  workingmen  of  Manchester,  for  they,  as  he,  knew  what  the  contest 

meant  to  the  world;  these  simple  north-countrymen  knew  what  it  was 

all  about  and  wherein  lay  its  deepest  import;   they  knew  that  it  was 

their  war  also.    They  were  idle,  restless,  and  starving;  for  the  mills  were 

closed  and  bread  was  dear;  but  they  were  ready  to  die  of  want  rather 

than  to  see  their  government  force  open  the  southern  ports  to  reach  the 

coveted  cotton  and  feed  the  mills  of  England.    They  wrote  to  Lincoln 

and  gave  him  courage;  and  I  imagine  few  words  gave  him  more  hope 

and  joy  than  those  from  the  common  men  beyond  the  seas.     He  wrote 

them  in  reply: 

I  know  and  deeply  deplore  the  sufferings  which  the  workingmen  of  Manchester, 
and  in  all  Europe,  are  called  on  to  endure  in  this  crisis.  It  has  been  often  and  studi- 
ously represented  that  the  attempt  to  overthrow  this  government,  which  was  built 
on  the  foundation  of  human  rights,  and  to  substitute  for  it  one  which  should  rest  exclu- 
sively on  the  basis  of  human  slavery,  was  likely  to  obtain  the  favor  of  Europe 

Under  the  circumstances,  I  cannot  but  regard  your  decisive  utterances  upon  the  ques- 
tion as  an  instance  of  sublime  Christian  heroism,  which  has  not  been  surpassed  in 
any  age,  or  in  any  country. 

There  is  then  no  truer  picture  of  the  great  War,  than  that  of  the  big, 
rugged  nobleman  in  the  White  House  stretching  out  the  hand  of  fellow- 
ship and  giving  the  word  of  sympathy  and  appreciation  to  the  working- 
men  of  England.  And  how  simply  he  told  them  the  tale  and  how 
frankly  he  relied  on  their  appreciation  of  the  deepest  significance  of 
the  conflict. 

The  meaning  of  the  War,  once  again,  rests  on  what  did  not  come 
out  of  it.  One  sees  a  picture  of  horror,  a  picture  which  today  has  new 
meaning  for  us,  when  he  thinks  of  what  might  have  come  with  dissolu- 
tion. One  thing  we  might  have  had,  possibly  I  should  say  must  have 
had,  if  disunion  had  come — a  militaristic  regime.  The  South  in  spirit 
and  capacity  seemed  to  be  prepared  for  it;  certainly  its  position  in  the 
world,  even  with  cotton  as  king,  could  scarce  have  been  maintained 

that  there  are  conductors  of  the  public  press  who  would  barter  the  rights  of  millions 
of  their  fellow-creatures  that  they  might  bask  in  the  smiles  of  the  great. 

"  But  I  know  there  are  ministers  of  state  who  do  not  wish  that  the  insurrection 
should  break  up  the  American  nation;  that  there  are  members  of  our  aristocracy  who 
are  not  afraid  of  the  shadow  of  the  Republic;  that  there  are  rich  men,  many,  who  are 
not  depraved  by  their  riches;  and  that  there  are  public  writers  of  eminence  and 
honour  who  will  not  barter  human  rights  for  the  patronage  of  the  great.  But  most  of 
all,  and  before  all,  I  believe — I  am  sure  it  is  true  in  Lancashire,  where  workingmen 
have  seen  themselves  coming  down  from  prosperity  to  ruin,  from  independence  to  a 
subsistence  on  charity — I  say  that  I  believe  that  the  unenfranchised  but  not  hopeless 
millions  of  this  country  will  never  sympathize  with  a  revolt  which  is  intended  to  destroy 
the  liberty  of  a  continent,  and  to  build  on  its  ruins  a  mighty  fabric  of  human  bondage." 
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without  conquest  and  the  protection  of  armies.  Moreover,  two  hostile 
states  would  have  faced  each  other  across  the  Ohio,  one  built  on  slavery, 
the  other  on  white,  perchance  on  free  labor — free  labor  burdened  with 
militarism. 

Then  one  further  result  must  have  seemed  possible  fifty  years  ago 
to  those  who  had  seen  the  War:  was  it  not  possible  that  the  North  would 
be  ruled  by  its  own  army;  was  it  not  possible  that  the  commercial  worka- 
day North  had  itself  become  militaristic  and  brutalized  by  its  own 
achievements  and  a  sense  of  its  might?  But  no  such  result  followed 
victory.  When  the  War  was  over,  the  nation  went  on  in  peace  and 
industry.  Men  who  had  borne  arms  for  years  did  not  lose  capacity  and 
aptitude  for  commonplace  uneventful  toil.  It  is  true  that,  for  a  few 
years  after  the  War,  a  radical,  hot-headed  Congress  kept  the  South  under 
military  rule;  and  uses  were  made  of  the  army  which  we  now  regret. 
But  I  know  of  no  one  thing  in  American  history  more  significant,  more 
inspiring,  more  fit  to  make  us  hopeful  and  to  know  ourselves  as  a  decent 
people,  unbrutal,  untyranical,  fitted  for  the  tasks  of  peace  and  the 
burdens  of  developing  civilization,  than  the  quiet  absorption  of  the  army 
of  a  million  conquering  men  back  into  the  great  body  of  the  nation.  I 
often  think  of  Sherman's  army  tramping  along  Pennsylvania  Avenue 
after  the  war,  fifty  years  ago  last  Monday — 65,000  rugged  men  and 
sturdy  boys,  who  had  marched,  a  conquering  host,  through  league  after 
league  of  an  enemy's  country,  who  had  swept  everything  before  them  and 
won  victory  after  victory,  who  were  toughened  like  rawhide  whipcords 
by  the  daily  march  and  nightly  bivouac  on  the  field;  and  who  at  a  word, 
disbanded,  some  of  them  to  go  back  to  school  and  college,  some  of  them 
to  the  shops  and  farms  and  countinghouses,  all  of  them  to  be  greeted 
in  the  tens  of  thousands  of  simple  homes  scattered  here  and  there  all  over 
this  northern  country.  Almost  in  a  moment  there  was  no  army.  No 
wonder  that  Goldwin  Smith  exclaimed,  "Your  magnanimous  and  wise 
disarmament  (the  most  truly  magnanimous  and  the  wisest  thing  in 
history) ! "  Can  we  not  say  then  that  the  greatest  victory  of  the  War  was 
peace  ? 

In  conclusion  let  me  read  a  letter  written  by  Lord  Bryce  to  a  meeting 
of  the  Pilgrim  Society,  in  London,  on  the  15th  of  last  April: 

I  greatly  regret  that  I  cannot  be  with  you  this  evening.  You  do  well  to  com- 
memorate at  this  anniversary  the  life  and  character  of  Abraham  Lincoln.  Though  he 
belongs,  first  of  all,  to  the  United  States,  whose  maintenance  as  a  free  Republic,  one 
and  indivisible,  he  did  more  than  any  other  man  to  secure,  he  belongs  also  to  Democ- 
racy, to  the  English  Race,  and  to  the  World.  He  belongs  to  Democracy  because  he 
gave  a  splendid  example  of  how  much  a  plain  and  simple  man,  with  no  advantages  of 
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education  or  connections,  can  accomplish,  and  because  the  plain  men  of  his  nation 
showed  that  they  could  recognise  his  gifts,  and  rally  to  him  in  the  hour  of  danger. 
He  belongs  to  the  Race,  not  merely  as  a  man  of  pure  English  blood,  but  also  because 
his  qualities  were  those  which  Englishmen  and  Americans  like  to  think  of  as  their 
favorite  ideal — courage,  honesty,  public  spirit,  a  kindliness  and  tenderness  of  nature. 
He  belongs  to  the  World,  because  he  stands  out  like  George  Washington,  as  an  instance 
of  how  greatness  and  unending  fame  may  be  achieved  by  the  simple  virtues  when 
subjected  to  a  trial  that  calls  them  forth.  Not  by  dazzling  genius,  like  Julius  Caesar 
or  Napoleon,  not  by  consummate  statecraft  and  a  ruthless  will,  like  Richelieu  or  Bis- 
marck, but  by  faith  in  justice,  by  unswerving  devotion  to  duty,  by  patience  and 
courage,  by  serenity  and  self-control  did  he  win  the  confidence  and  the  love  of  the 
people,  and  leave,  like  Washington,  a  name  fit  to  inspire  all  who,  in  the  Old  World 
or  the  New,  may  seek  to  render  unselfish  service  to  their  country. 


FIFTY  YEARS  AFTER 

By  WILLIAM  EDWARD  DODD,  PH.D. 

Professor  of  American  History 

It  is  not  a  small  thing  for  us  to  meet  together  fifty  years  after  the 
fall  of  the  South  at  Appomattox  and  pay  tribute  to  the  men  who  made 
the  great  sacrifice  which  was  necessary  to  preserve  America  whole.  It 
behooves  us,  however,  not  to  rejoice  at  the  defeat  of  the  noble  race  who 
surrendered  with  Lee,  but  to  rejoice  in  the  victory  which  made  us  a 
nation.  With  Charles  Francis  Adams  the  First,  let  us  say:  "They  were 
our  countrymen."  Though  the  lesson  of  present-day  Europe  tells  us 
in  thundering  tones  how  awful  must  have  been  the  success  of  Lee  and 
Davis  and  Jackson,  I,  as  an  American,  rejoice  in  the  heroism  of  men  who 
gave  all  they  had  and  their  lives  as  well  for  their  ideals.  Their  sacrifice, 
which  was  greater  than  that  of  any  European  country  in  the  present 
war,  save  Belgium  and  Serbia,  sanctifies  the  common  heritage  of  today. 
It  is  the  sacrifice  of  things  held  dearer  than  life  itself  which  makes  men 
immortal. 

As  I  study  history  I  am  convinced  that  there  is  no  more  precious 
national  recollection  than  the  one  we  have  of  Lincoln,  when,  all  his 
friends  having  deserted  him  and  none  expecting  that  he  could  be  re- 
elected, he  quietly  prepared  that  agreement  with  his  supposed  successful 
rival  by  which  he  hoped  the  nation  might  be  saved.  Nor  can  any  true 
American  fail  to  be  moved  by  the  picture  of  Robert  Lee  as  he  retired  in 
1865,  broken-hearted,  poor,  and  prematurely  old,  to  a  little  college  in  a 
remote  part  of  Virginia  to  teach  young  southerners  the  new  nationalism, 
refusing  a  salary  of  $50,000  a  year  from  a  great  New  York  .corporation ! 
I  do  not  know  whether  any  of  us  could  stand  a  similar  test;  but  it  is  a 
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great  thing  for  our  country  to  have  produced  such  men  and  a  good  thing 
for  us  to  contemplate  such  examples. 

But  some  of  you  may  wonder  how  such  things  as  the  American 
Civil  War  could  happen,  how  true  and  noble  men  could  drift  so  far  apart. 
A  glance  at  our  history  will  make  it  clear — at  least  it  seems  clear  to  me — 
how  the  very  growth  of  the  country  imposed  the  burden  and  ordeal  of 
1861-65.  In  the  convention  of  1787  the  southern  men  demanded  a 
guaranty  that  their  privilege  of  owning  their  "labor"  be  continued. 
Their  New  England  friends  agreed,  on  condition  that  their  commerce 
should  enjoy  the  protection  of  the  greater  federal  government  which  all 
were  trying  to  establish.  The  arrangement  was  made.  Already  the 
fine  idealism  which  found  expression  in  the  Declaration  of  Independence 
was  yielding  to  a  more  "practical  statecraft"  which  proposed  "to  do 
things." 

A  half-dozen  years  had  not  passed  before  a  Connecticut  inventor 
made  cotton-growing  on  a  large  scale  profitable.  Rapidly  the  small 
cotton  farms  of  South  Carolina  gave  place  to  plantations  on  which 
hundreds  of  slaves  labored.  The  purchase  of  Louisiana,  which  did  so 
much  to  make  the  country  great,  opened  an  almost  boundless  area  of 
potential  cotton  lands,  and  the  planters  made  haste  to  spread  their 
system  across  the  continent.  The  little  concession  of  "owning  one's 
labor"  guaranteed  by  the  "Fathers"  became  the  greatest  fact  in  Ameri- 
can life;  and  southern  leaders  like  Thomas  Jefferson  who  believed  in  the 
equality  of  men,  in  so  far  as  the  state  could  make  men  equal,  were  out- 
voted and  passed  on  as  "back  numbers." 

What  happened  in  the  cotton  belt  happened  also  in  the  tobacco 
region,  and  presently  we  find  slave  plantations  on  the  banks  of  the  Ohio, 
the  Missouri,  and  the  Des  Moines.  The  planters  were  in  a  way  to  con- 
quer the  whole  Mississippi  Valley,  and  eastern  men  began  to  wonder 
where  the  end  was  to  be.  They  had  granted  an  inch  and  now  they 
found  that  the  whole  cloth  was  about  to  be  taken. 

And  what  is  the  more  significant,  the  changes  in  eastern  life  seemed 
to  work  out  the  success  of  the  planters.  Napoleon  and  English  war 
vessels  of  a  hundred  years  ago  destroyed  the  commerce  which  had  been 
the  basis  of  the  bargain  of  17S7.  The  almost  necessary  change  from 
commerce  to  industry  in  New  England  lent  importance  to  the  plantation 
system,  for  it  supplied  raw  materials  on  which  industry  throve,  or  ready 
markets  for  its  output.  The  natural  distrust  of  the  planters  was  thus 
weakened.  The  day  might  come  when  the  populous  East  would  ac- 
quiesce in  the  permanent  control  of  the  growing  country  by  the  South. 
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And  just  as  the  South  spread  its  institutions  over  the  Mississippi 
Valley,  the  social  changes  of  the  time  rendered  the  more  secure  the  mas- 
tery of  those  who  owned  slaves.  As  an  ambitious  poor  man  rose  in  the 
world,  his  wife  or  daughter  felt  the  need  of  a  cook  or  a  maid.  The  only 
way  in  the  South  was  to  buy  a  slave.  The  cook  or  maid  became  the 
mother  of  a  family  and  the  poor  man  was  a  master.  A  new  social  world 
was  opened  to  him.  His  son  might  marry  the  daughter  of  one  of  "the 
first  families."  This  was  the  typical  process.  The  aspiring  and  the 
successful  everywhere  were  rapidly  bound  fast  to  the  social  system  which 
rested  on  the  subjection  of  the  negro.  Unparalleled  prosperity  in  both 
tobacco  and  cotton  regions  hastened  the  development. 

What  made  the  evolution  the  more  certain  and  guaranteed  the  future 
of  the  planter  was  the  rapid  conversion  of  the  churches  to  slavery. 
A  Baptist  or  Methodist  clergyman  who  opposed  the  holding  of  men  in 
bondage,  as  nearly  all  did  in  the  beginning,  was  soon  confronted  with  a 
congregation  almost  all  of  whose  prominent  members  were  owners  of 
slaves.  Deacons,  elders,  and  committeemen  were  successful  planters. 
It  was  not  long  before  the  pastor's  wife  needed  a  servant  too.  The 
pastor's  salary  was  raised  and  he  bought  a  maid,  or  sometimes  the  church 
members  made  up  a  purse  and  gave  the  wife  the  needed  "help."  Some 
churches  bought  slaves  whose  earnings  were  given  as  salary  to  the 
preacher.  How  could  moral  scruples  stand  against  such  assaults? 
They  succumbed  and  the  religious  leaders  of  all  faiths  gave  their  blessings 
to  "the  institutions  of  the  South." 

It  passes  without  saying  that  the  state  was  likewise  the  easy  conquest 
of  a  system  which  so  rapidly  won  the  sympathy  of  all  who  were  trying 
to  better  their  fortunes  and  which  enjoyed  the  approval  of  the  church. 
County  courts,  legislatures,  governors,  and  southern  delegations  in 
Congress  did  the  bidding  of  those  who  "owned  their  labor"  and  who 
could  make  or  unmake  public  men  at  will.  The  undertakings  of  states 
and  counties,  the  building  of  railways  and  canals,  opened  new  economic 
areas  which  were  promptly  appropriated  by  the  system.  How  could 
it  be  otherwise?  New  markets  made  better  prices  and  large-scale 
production  possible;  and  these  invariably  strengthened  the  hold  of 
slavery  on  the  community. 

Education  and  the  spread  of  information  among  the  people  only 
opened  new  worlds  to  poor  men  of  which  the  social  system  of  their 
"  betters  "  was  the  most  immediate  and  the  most  attractive.  Let  happen 
what  would,  it  only  the  more  firmly  secured  things  as  they  were,  and 
the  man  who  talked  of  change  was  a  revolutionist.    He  was  tolerated 
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for  a  while.  When  he  threatened  to  become  successful  in  any  section 
of  the  South,  he  was  promptly  suppressed,  quietly  if  that  succeeded, 
forcibly  if  necessary.  It  was  a  marvelous  development  and  there  are 
many  who  do  not  understand  it;  perhaps  the  similar  evolution  of  our 
own  day,  which  we  are  beginning  to  grasp,  will  enable  us  to  perceive 
more  clearly  what  made  the  old  South  what  it  was  in  i860  and  why  her 
best  men  were  unable  to  resist. 

Lee  and  many  other  thoughtful  leaders  regretted  and  condemned 
the  overthrow  of  democracy  in  the  South,  but  resistance  on  their  part 
would  have  meant  ostracism  or  emigration.  To  such  a  sacrifice  even 
heroes  were  not  equal.  One  dies  for  a  cause  one  does  not  wholly  admire 
rather  than  risk  the  condemnation  of  one's  peers. 

The  South,  in  spite  of  its  high-minded  radicals  like  Jefferson  and 
Christopher  Gadsden,  had  set  out  on  the  way  of  privilege.  The  end  of 
that  way  is  aristocracy.  Having  denied  the  equality  of  men,  it  became 
necessary  to  establish  the  inequality  of  men.  Jefferson  was  not  yet  in 
his  grave  before  leaders  of  his  own  party  in  Virginia  publicly  announced 
that  the  great  Declaration  was  a  delusion,  perhaps  a  fraud.  Twenty 
years  before  the  outbreak  of  the  War,  the  two  great  parties  of  the  country, 
both  claiming  direct  descent  from  the  first  Republican  president,  ceased 
to  print  the  Declaration  of  Independence  in  their  platforms. 

When  a  new  party  was  organized  and  especially  when  it  mobilized 
the  great  mass  of  wage-earners  and  small  farmers  of  the  North  and 
Northwest,  southern  men  felt  themselves  to  be  endangered.  They  were 
endangered,  for  the  new  Republican  party  had  resurrected  the  idea  of 
equality;  the  new  leaders  were  preaching  again  the  doctrine  of  1776, 
always  a  dangerous  doctrine. 

But  the  South  could  not  see  its  real  situation.  Its  leaders,  its  writers, 
and  its  college  teachers  were  committed  to  the  interests  of  the  planters. 
Constitutions,  laws,  habits,  and  religious  faiths  had  been  so  woven  about 
men  that  the  best  of  them  were  unable  to  break  the  spell.  They  were 
not  bad  men.  Accustomed  to  treat  their  slaves  kindly,  they  resented 
bitterly  the  charge  of  their  opponents  in  the  North  that  they  were  brutes; 
seriously  religious  and  offering  the  consolations  of  the  gospel  to  their 
servants  (which,  to  be  sure,  taught  that  servants  must  be  obedient  to 
their  masters),  they  could  not  endure  the  taunts  of  the  outside  world 
that  they  were  wicked  beyond  all  other  men;  protected  by  the  federal 
Constitution,  which  had  been  canonized  by  their  great  jurist,  Marshall, 
they  would  insist  upon  their  rights  or  break  into  pieces  the  government 
which  their  fathers  had  done  so  much  to  found. 
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Was  ever  a  generation  of  men  so  completely  enmeshed  in  the  net 
of  their  own  weaving?  When  the  crash  came,  the  South  "went  out" 
promptly  and  in  order,  as  became  men  of  long  experience  and  great 
political  ability.  Their  very  ability  proved  their  undoing,  for  things 
were  done  so  well  and  so  promptly  that  they  came  to  look  with  contempt 
upon  the  cumbersome  methods  of  democracy.  It  was  good  govern- 
ment which  they  had  in  mind,  not  self-government.  "We  go  south  to 
make  a  government  of  gentlemen,"  said  one  of  the  shrewdest  of  southern- 
ers in  1861. 

Thus  the  great  evolution  had  been  worked  out.  A  gigantic  social 
fabric  had  been  erected.  Its  foundations  rested  on  pre-Revolutionary 
soil  and  all  history  seemed  to  support  its  stability.  Nothing  short  of 
a  violent  storm  could  overturn  it. 

On  the  night  of  April  12,  1861,  Mrs.  James  Chesnut,  one  of  the  best 
women  of  America,  as  I  judge  character,  was  in  Charleston.  She  wrote 
in  her  diary: 

I  do  not  pretend  to  sleep.  How  can  I  ?  If  Anderson  does  not  surrender,  he  shall 
be  fired  upon.  I  count  four;  St.  Michael's  chimes  out  and  I  begin  to  hope.  At  half- 
past  four,  the  heavy  booming  of  a  cannon.  I  sprang  out  of  bed,  and  on  my  knees 
prostrate  I  prayed  as  I  never  prayed  before. 

And  on  the  next  day: 

But  the  sound  of  those  guns  makes  meals  impossible.  None  of  us  go  to  table. 
Some  of  the  anxious  hearts  lie  in  their  beds  and  moan  in  solitary  misery.  But  God 
is  on  our  side. 

God  was  on  their  side,  thought  everybody  in  the  South.  The  North 
appealed  to  the  same  Heavenly  Father.  Was  it  not  a  sad  thing  ?  The 
best  of  America  was  to  go  down  in  the  impending  struggle  and  what 
miseries  were  to  be  suffered  by  the  poor  and  the  helpless  everywhere ! 

Four  years  later,  when  General  Sherman  had  marched  through 
Georgia,  and  Sheridan  had  laid  waste  the  valley  of  Virginia;  when  six 
hundred  thousand  northern  men  had  lost  their  lives,  and  Lincoln's 
remains  had  just  been  laid  away  in  Springfield;  when  Lee  had  sur- 
rendered and  Jefferson  Davis  was  fleeing  for  his  life,  this  same  woman 
wrote  in  a  dingy  little  book  which  she  called  her  diary: 

Went  up  to  our  old  home.  The  Trapiers  live  there  now.  In  those  drawing- 
rooms  where  the  children  played,  where  we  have  often  danced  and  sung,  but  never 
prayed  before,  Mr.  Trapier  held  his  prayer  meeting.  I  do  not  think  I  ever  did  as 
much  weeping  or  as  bitter  in  the  same  space  of  time.  He  prayed  that  we  might  have 
strength  to  stand  up  and  bear  our  bitter  disappointment,  to  look  to  our  ruined  homes 
and  our  desolate  country  and  be  strong.    We  remain  at  home.    We  have  done  nothing 
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that  we  had  not  a  right  to  do,  or  anything  of  which  to  be  ashamed.     We  shall  not  fly 
from  our  country  nor  hide  anywhere  in  it. 

This  was  from  the  wife  of  a  senator  of  the  United  States,  from  one 
of  the  foremost  of  those  who  stood  by  Jefferson  Davis  throughout  those 
stormy  years  in  Richmond. 

Nearly  one  million  lives  and  ten  billions  of  treasure  were  sacrificed 
in  that  tragic  struggle.  It  was  the  price  which  that  generation  paid  for 
backsliding  from  democracy,  a  price  which  many  fear  will  have  to  be 
repeated  for  a  similar  backsliding  of  the  present  generation.  It  was  also 
the  cost  of  our  new  nationality,  the  cost  of  the  guaranty,  at  least  for  the 
present,  of  our  exemption  from  civil  commotion.  It  was  a  costly  experi- 
ence and  I  have  often  felt  humiliated  that  America  could  not  find  a 
better  way. 

So,  as  we  meet  all  over  the  North  today  to  strew  flowers  on  the  graves 
of  those  who  gave  their  lives  for  our  comfort,  for  our  degree  of  civiliza- 
tion, and  for  our  common  country,  let  us  think,  too,  of  the  vanquished, 
of  the  heroic  men  who  went  down  thinking  that  God  was  on  their  side. 
It  does  not  become  this  generation  to  throw  stones  at  those  who  deserted 
the  cause  for  which  their  fathers  fought  in  1776.  We  are  subjected  to 
the  temptation  which  brought  ruin  to  the  planter  civilization.  How 
well  we  shall  be  able  to  withstand  the  lure  of  comfort,  wealth,  and  social 
prestige  which  a  new  system  has  brought  to  our  doors  has  not  yet  been 
determined. 

But  we  are  one  and  indivisible,  a  people  with  a  rich  background  and 
a  limitless  future.  The  men  of  the  mold  of  Lincoln  and  Lee  have 
bequeathed  us  this.  Let  us  on  this  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  end  of  the 
great  struggle  honor  every  man  who  fell  honorably,  whether  he  was  on 
the  successful  or  the  losing  side,  for  as  the  great  New  Englander  already 
quoted  said,  even  in  the  midst  of  the  war:  "They  were  our  countrymen." 
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THE  NINETY-FIFTH  CONVOCA- 
TION 

Theodore  Marburg,  A.M.,  LL.D.,  of 
Baltimore,  Maryland,  formerly  minister 
of  the  United  States  to  Belgium,  presi- 
dent of  the  Society  for  the  Judicial 
Settlement  of  International  Disputes, 
member  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of 
Johns  Hopkins  University,  and  formerly 
president  of  the  Municipal  Art  Society, 
was  the  Convocation  orator  on  June  15, 
1915.  His  address  is  printed  in  this 
number  of  the  University  Record. 

The  Award  of  Honors  included  the 
election  of  nine  students  to  membership 
in  Sigma  Xi,  and  thirty-eight  students 
to  membership  in  the  Beta  of  Illinois 
Chapter  of  Phi  Beta  Kappa. 

Degrees  and  titles  were  conferred  as 
follows:  The  Colleges:  the  Title  of  Asso- 
ciate, 198;  the  Certificate  of  the  College 
of  Education,  24;  the  degree  of  Bachelor 
of  Arts,  22;  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of 
Philosophy,  218;  the  degree  of  Bachelor 
of  Science,  78.  The  Divinity  School: 
the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts,  20;  the 
degree  of  Bachelor  of  Divinity,  8;  the 
degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy,  1. 
The  Law  School:  the  degree  of  Doctor  of 
Law,  43;  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Laws, 
1.  The  Graduate  Schools  of  Arts,  Litera- 
ture and  Science;  the  degree  of  Master  of 
Arts,  53;  the  degree  of  Master  of  Science, 
9 ;  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy,  27. 
The  total  number  of  degrees  conferred 
(not  including  titles  and  certificates)  was 
460.  _ 

During  the  academic  year  1914-15  the 
following  titles,  certificates,  and  degrees 
have  been  conferred  by  the  University: 

The  Title  of  Associate 359 

The  Certificate  of  the  College  of  Edu- 
cation       45 

The  Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts,  Phi- 
losophy, or  Science 472 

The  Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts,  Phi- 
losophy, or  Science,  in  Education ....     74 

The  Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Laws 5 

The  Degree  of  Master  of  Arts  in  the 
Divinity  School •_ 41 

The  Degree  of  Master  of  Arts  or  Science 
in  the  Graduate  School 130 


The  Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Divinity.  ...  19 

The  Degree  of  Doctor  of  Law 60 

The  Degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy  in 

the  Divinity  School 7 

The  Degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy  in 

the  Graduate  School 89 

The  Convocation  Reception  was  held 
in  Hutchinson  Hall  on  the  evening  of  June 
14.  In  the  receiving  line  were  President 
and  Mrs.  Judson,  the  Convocation  ora- 
tor, Mr.  Theodore  Marburg,  and  the 
President  of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  Mr. 
Martin  A.  Ryerson,  and  Mrs.  Ryerson. 

The  Convocation  Prayer  Service  was 
held  in  Harper  Assembly  Room  at  ten- 
thirty  Sunday  morning,  June  13,  and  the 
Convocation  Religious  Service  at  eleven 
o'clock  in  Leon  Mandel  Assembly  Hall. 
The  Convocation  sermon  was  preached 
by  Rev.  Charles  Macaulay  Stuart, 
M.A.,  D.D.,  Litt.D.,  LL.D.,  president 
of  Garrett  Biblical  Institute,  North- 
western University. 

THE  UNIVERSITY  ORCHESTRAL 
ASSOCIATION 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  University 
Orchestral     Association     was     held     in 
Harper  Assembly  Room  at  four  o'clock, 
Tuesday,  April  27.     The  report  of  the 
Secretary-Treasurer  called  attention  to 
the   fact    that    eight    concerts    by    the 
Chicago  Symphony  Orchestra  and  two 
recitals,  a  violin  recital  by  Albert  Spauld- 
ing    and  a   song   recital  by   Emilio   de 
Gogorza,    had    been    given    during    the 
season  1914-15.     Season  tickets  to  the 
number   of    1,078   were   sold,   and   310 
students  took  advantage  of  the  reduced 
rates.     The  officers  elected  at  the  annual 
meeting     were:      President,    James     R. 
Angell;      Vice-President,     Mrs.     Harry 
Pratt      Judson;        Secretary-Treasurer 
David  A.  Robertson;   Directors:  Walter 
A.    Payne,    Wallace    Heckman,    Gerald 
Birney    Smith,    J.    Laurence    Laughlin. 
The  Directors  have  already  decided  to 
have    ten    concerts    during    the    season 
1915-16,  of  which  eight  will  be  concerts 
by   the   Chicago   Symphony  Orchestra. 
The  dates  are:  October  19,  November  2, 
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23,  Recital  by  Harold  Bauer,  pianist; 
December  7,  January  4,  18,  February  1, 
8,  Recital  by  the  Flonzaley  Quartet; 
March  7,  April  4. 

UNIVERSITY  PREACHERS 

The    University    Preachers    for    the 
Summer  Quarter  will  be  as  follows: 

Tune      27     Rev.    Professor    Herbert    Lock- 
wood  Willett 
July         4     Professor  Shailer  Mathews 

"  11  Professor  Francis  Albert  Christie, 
Meadville  Theological  Seminary, 
Meadville,  Pennsylvania 

"  18  Rev.  Ozora  S.  Davis,  president 
Chicago  Theological  Seminary 

"        25     Dean  David  Jones  Evans,  Wil- 
liam   Jewell    College,    Liberty, 
Missouri 
August    1     Rev.  Bishop  Edwin  Holt  Hughes 

"  8    Rev.  Professor  Theodore  Gerald 

Sos.rcs 

"  15  Rev.  William  C.  Bitting,  Second 
Baptist  Church,  St.  Louis,  Mis- 
souri 

"  22  Rev.  Professor  Gerald  Birney 
Smith 

"  29  (Convocation  Sunday.)  Rev. 
Frank  W.  Gunsaulus,  President 
of  Armour  Institute  and  Pastor 
of  Central  Church 

GIFTS 

Hans  Heyder,  a  young  German  lawyer, 
who  intended  to  practice  his  profession 
in  one  of  the  German  colonies,  came  to 
the  University  of  Chicago  to  study  the 
common  law.  Upon  the  outbreak  of  the 
War,  although  exempt  from  military 
service,  he  immediately  went  back  to 
Germany  and  enlisted  as  a  volunteer. 
He  fought  in  the  East  and  was  wounded; 
after  his  recovery  he  went  back  to  the 
front  and  then  fell  in  the  Carpathians. 
By  his  will,  executed  in  Berlin  on  Sep- 
tember 9,  1 9 14,  he  bequeathes  to  Dean 
James  Parker  Hall  the  sum  of  two 
hundred  dollars  in  trust  to  apply  the 
interest  to  the  purchase  of  German  law 
books  for  the  library  of  the  Law  School. 


Among  the  contemporaries  of  Luther 
who  by  their  scholarship  contributed 
strength  and  permanence  to  the  Refor- 
mation movement  none  was  more  famous 
or  influential  than  Erasmus,  the  human- 
ist, and  Melancthon,  the  theologian. 
Among  the  books  by  which  Erasmus 
contributed  both  to  the  revival  of  Greek 
scholarship  and  the  promotion  of  the 
study  of  the  Bible,  was  his  Annotations 


on  the  New  Testament:  In  Novum 
Testamentum  Annotationes.  Basileae  in 
off.  Frobeniana.  1542.  A  copy  of  this 
book,  as  was  natural,  came  into  the  hands 
of  Melancthon,  and  on  its  margin  he 
made  certain  manuscript  notes  of  his 
own.  The  library  at  Basel,  in  which  this 
copy  was  preserved,  was  partly  burned 
in  1580,  but  the  book  itself,  though  partly 
consumed,  escaped  serious  injury. 

Mrs.  Emma  B.  Hodge,  of  Chicago,  has 
recently  procured  this  famous  book,  and 
feeling  that  a  book  of  such  character  and 
interest  ought  to  be  placed  in  a  uni- 
versity where  comment  on  the  Scriptures 
has  been  so  free  and  inspiring,  has  gen- 
erously presented  it  to  the  Libraries  of 
the  University.  To  this  gift  she  has 
added  an  autograph  letter  of  Melancthon 
and  an  autograph  letter  of  Erasmus, 
together  with  contemporary  engravings 
of  the  two  friends.  The  book  and  these 
other  memorials  of  the  famous  scholars 
are  now  to  be  seen  in  a  glass  case  at  the 
east  end  of  the  main  Reading-Room  of 
the  Harper  Memorial  Library. 

Among     the    important    books    and 
manuscripts  brought  to  Chicago  by  Mr. 
Wilfrid  M.   Voynich  was  a  large  folio 
containing     three    geographical     manu- 
scripts independent  of  each  other.     This 
volume  was  purchased.     One  portion  of 
this,   the   Brocardus,   F.,  Descriptio  sen 
declaratio    Terre   Sancte,   has   been   pre- 
sented by  Dr.  Frank  W.  Gunsaulus  to 
the   University  of   Chicago.     Mr.   Voy- 
nich's  description  of  the  manuscript  is 
as  follows:    Elephant  folio  MS.   on   fine 
vellum,  second  half  of  the  14th  century, 
written  in  Paris,  on  eleven  leaves.     The 
first  page  has  a  fine  border  in  the  lower 
margin  in  gold  and  colors,  representing 
floral  ornaments.     The  intervening  spaces 
are  powdered  with  burnished  gold  dots. 
The  large  initial  at  the  beginning  of  the 
text  has  a  background  of  very  beautifully 
burnished  gold,  and  is  painted  in  red, 
blue,  and  white.     The  tail  of  the  letter, 
also  in  burnished  gold,  is  continued  down 
the  whole  side  of  the  page.     There  are 
six  other  similarly  illuminated  letters  of 
a  smaller  size  throughout  the  MS,  for 
the  sectional  headings.     The  seven  chap- 
ter  headings    have    beautifully    written 
capitals  made  with  the  pen  in  red  and 
blue,  and  the  caligraphic  ornaments  for 
paragraph  and  chapter  finishing  are  like- 
wise beautifully  done.     My  opinion  about 
the  date  and  place  of  origin  of  this  MS 
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is  supported  by  the  director  of  the 
Bibliotheque  Nationale  of  Paris,  who 
says  that  the  size  of  the  book,  the  quality 
of  the  vellum,  and  richness  of  caligraphy 
and  ornaments  suggest  that  this  MS  was 
either  made  for  some  royal  prince  or 
for  some  professor  at  the  Sorbonne  for 
his  public  demonstrations.  Geographical 
MSS  of  the  fourteenth  century  of  such 
character  are  of  the  utmost  rarity.  The 
first  separate  printed  edition  of  the  book 
appeared  at  Venice  in  1519,  but  the  work 
was  included  in  a  chronicle  entitled 
Rudimentum  novitiarum,  published  in 
1475.  The  author,  F.  Brocardus,  was  a 
German  dominican  of  the  thirteenth 
century.  He  died  in  1283.  His  book 
on  Palestine  had  a  great  popularity. 

Three  gifts  of  prints  have  recently 
been  made  to  the  University:  Dr.  F.  W. 
Gunsaulus  has  presented  twelve  en- 
gravings of  Raphael's  "Hours,"  four 
states  of  an  etching  of  Notre  Dame,  four 
engravings  of  Raphael's  "Mars,"  "Ju- 
piter," "Saturn"  and  "Mercury,"  eight 
states  of  the  portrait  etching  of  "Mary, 
Queen  of  Scots,"  by  Teysonnieres;  from 
Dr.  William  W.  Everts  an  engraved  por- 
trait of  William  Mathews,  professor  of 
English  in  the  old  University  of  Chicago; 
from  Mrs.  Lucy  M.  Flower  an  engraved 
portrait  of  Maria  Agnesi,  an  eighteenth- 
century  professor  of  mathematics  in  the 
University  of  Bologna,  one  of  the  women 
mentioned  by  Miss  Reynolds  in  her 
address  at  the  Ninety-fourth  Convo- 
cation. 

Mr.  W.  C.  Sprague  has  presented  a 
portrait  of  Dr.  Henderson. 

From  the  class  of  1915  have  been  re- 
ceived ornamental  lamp  posts  for  Hutch- 
inson Court. 

THE  CHICAGO  ALUMNI  CLUB 

SCHOLARSHIP    AND 

LOAN  FUND 

The  Chicago  Alumni  Club  of  the  city  of 
Chicago  has  established  a  scholarship  and 
loan  fund.  The  chairman  of  the  fund  is 
William  Scott  Bond.  George  E.  Fair- 
weather  is  secretary-treasurer.  The  fund 
will  be  administered  by  this  committee 
with  the  co-operation  of  the  Dean  of  the 
Faculties.  Each  member  of  the  club 
contributes  $1 .  50  per  year.  A  total  of 
$162 .00  has  been  received  in  this  way  for 
the  current  year.  Other  contributions 
received  up  to  June  15  amounted  to 
$67.00.  The  Owl  and  Serpent,  the  col- 
lege senior  society,  has  promised  to  con- 


tribute $1,000.00.  The  club  hopes  to 
have  $2,000.00  on  hand  in  the  Autumn 
Quarter,  when  the  fund  is  to  be  used  for 
the  benefit  of  undergraduate  students. 

ILLUSTRATIONS  OF  UNIVERSITY 
HISTORY 

The  history  of  the  University  of  Chi- 
cago is  illustrated  in  the  President's 
Office  collection  of  publications  (official 
and  unofficial),  photographs,  and  lantern 
slides.  Over  five  hundred  lantern  slides 
of  many  phases  of  University  develop- 
ment are  available  for  the  use  of  alumni 
associations  and  other  groups  interested 
in  the  history  of  the  institution.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  series  of  architectural  pictures 
there  are  photographs  of  convocations 
and  other  official  public  assemblies,  ath- 
letic and  other  student  celebrations,  por- 
traits of  trustees,  donors,  and  faculty 
members.  Especially  valuable  are  cer- 
tain photographs  of  the  University  and 
its  environment  in  1893.  The  co- 
operation of  those  fortunate  enough  to 
possess  pictures  or  documents  illustrative 
of  the  history  of  the  old  University  of 
Chicago  or  of  the  present  will  be  deeply 
appreciated.  Photographic  negatives  or 
prints  of  the  exteriors  and  interiors  of 
buildings,  snapshots  of  faculty  members 
in  their  laboratories  or  offices — in  general 
any  subject  likely  to  be  of  interest  to 
future  members  of  the  University  will  be 
added  to  the  collection  as  opportunity 
offers.  So  also  student  publications,  Cap 
and  Gown,  the  old  University  Daily,  oc- 
casional publications  like  the  first  spng- 
book  and  house  annuals,  are  desired. 
The  file  of  Convocation  programs  lacks 
those  of  the  Seventh,  Eighteenth, 
Twenty-fourth,  and  Seventy-first  Con- 
vocations. Information  about  the  col- 
lection may  be  secured  from  D.  A. 
Robertson,  The  President's  Office,  The 
University  of  Chicago. 


GENERAL  ITEMS 

The  address  at  the  Ninety-sixth  Con- 
vocation, Friday,  September  3,  in  Leon 
Mandel  Assembly  Hall,  will  be  delivered 
by  Professor  Nathaniel  Butler,  whose 
subject  will  be:  "Liberal  Education  and 
the  Time-Spirit."  The  Convocation 
sermon  will  be  delivered  in  Leon  Mandel 
Assembly  Hall,  Sunday,  August  29,  by 
Rev.  Frank  Wakely  Gunsaulus,  D.D., 
LL.D.,  president  of  Armour  Institute 
and  pastor  of  Central  Church. 


EVENTS:    PAST  AND  FUTURE 
ATTENDANCE  IN  SPRING  QUARTER,  1915 
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Men 

Women 

Total 
1915 

Total 
1914 

Gain 

Loss 

I.  The  Departments  of  Arts,  Lit- 
erature, and  Science — 
1.  The  Graduate  Schools: 

Arts  and  Literature 

Science 

179 

222 

127 
5° 

306 
278 

269 
224 

37 
54 

Total 

4OI 

183 

584 

493 

9i 

2.  The  Colleges: 

Senior 

356 

SSi 

29 

324 

376 

38 

680 

927 

67 

694 

886 

7i 

4i 

14 

Junior .  .        

Unclassified 

4 

Total 

930 

738 

1,674 

1,651 

23 

Total  Arts,  Literature,  and 
Science 

i,337 

921 

2,258 

2,144 

114 

II.  The  Professional  Schools — 
1.  The  Divinity  School: 
Graduate 

US 

(4  dup.) 
12 

IO 
(1  dup.) 
3 

125 
IS 

121 
9 

Unclassified 

Total 

127 

13 

140 

130 

10 

2.  The  Courses  in  Medicine: 
Graduate 

58 
81 

17 
2 

12 

3 

2 

70 

84 

19 
2 

68 
101 

14 
S 

Senior 

Junior 

Unclassified . 

Medical 

Total  (all  duplicates) . 

158 

17 

175 

188 

13 

3.  The  Law  School: 

Graduate 

107 

36 

41 

1 

4 

2 

III 

36 

43 

1 

103 

5° 

31 

1 

Senior 

Candidate  for  LL.B 

Unclassified 

Total 

185 
(43 
dup.) 

6 

191 

185 

6 

4.  The  College  of  Education : 

20 

240 

260 

253 

7 

Total  Professional .... 

490 

276 

766 

756 

10 

Total  University 

1,827 

i,i97 

3,o24 

2,900 

124 

Deduct  for  duplication 

205 

18 

223 

244 

Net  Totals 

1,622 

i,i79 

2,801 

2,656 

145 
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Mr.  Charles  L.  Hutchinson,  who  has 
been  treasurer  of  the  Board  of  Trustees 
of  the  University  of  Chicago  since  its 
founding,  has  received  a  deserved  recog- 
nition of  his  great  work  for  the  city  of 
Chicago  in  the  conferring  upon  him  of  the 
honorary  degree  of  Master  of  Arts  by 
Harvard  University. 

Another  trustee  of  the  University  of 
Chicago,  Justice  Charles  E.  Hughes,  of  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court,  was  given 
a  distinguished  academic  honor  at  the  re- 
cent Yale  Commencement,  when  he  re- 
ceived the  honorary  degree  of  Doctor  of 
Laws. 

The  Degree  of  Litt.D.  was  conferred 
on  Dean  James  R.  Angell  at  the  recent 
Commencement  of  the  University  of 
Vermont. 

Dean  Shailer  Mathews  of  the  Divinity 
School  was  elected  at  Los  Angeles,  Cali- 
fornia, on  May  22,  president  of  the  North- 
ern Baptist  Convention. 

Dr.  Frank  Billings,  Professor  of  Medi- 
cine, received  from  Harvard  University  at 
its  recent  Commencement  the  honorary 
degree  of  Doctor  of  Science. 

Sherburne  Wesley  Burnham  was  given 
the  honorary  degree  of  Doctor  of  Science 
at  the  commencement  of  Northwestern 
University  on  June  9. 

Professor  Robert  Andrews  Millikan  re- 
ceived from  the  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania at  its  recent  Commencement  the 
honorary  degree  of  Doctor  of  Science. 
At  its  last  commencement  Oberlin  College 
conferred  on  him  the  degree  of  Doctor  of 
Science. 

President  Harry  Pratt  Judson  repre- 
sented the  University  of  Chicago  at  the 
recent  installation  of  Dr.  Frank  Johnson 
Goodnow  as  president  of  Johns  Hopkins 

University. 

Professor  Leonard  Eugene  Dickson  has 
been  elected  Associate  Fellow  of  the 
American  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences. 

Professor  J.  M.  Powis  Smith,  of  the  De- 
partment of  Semitic  Languages  and  Liter- 
atures, has  been  appointed  editor  of  the 
American  Journal  of  Semitic  Languages 
and  Literatures,  to  fill  the  place  so  long 
occupied  by  Professor  Robert  Francis 
Harper,  of  the  same  department. 

In  the  organization  of  the  new  depart- 
ment of  Oriental  Languages  and  Litera- 
ture   (founded    April,    1915),    practical 


reasons  have  governed,  and  a  scientific 
classification  has  not  been  attempted. 
The  scope  of  the  organization  has  there- 
fore been  determined  entirely  by  admin- 
istrative convenience.  The  practical 
purpose  of  the  new  organization  is  to 
furnish  administrative  facilities  for  offer- 
ing a  wider  range  of  oriental  studies,  to 
include  in  some  measure  both  the  lan- 
guages of  the  larger  Asiatic  or  Far  Orient, 
now  so  rapidly  developing,  and  also  the 
languages  of  Eastern  Europe  where  it 
merges  into  the  Near  Orient,  including 
especially  Russian.  To  the  old  Depart- 
ment of  Semitic  Languages  and  Litera- 
tures, covering  the  historic  civilizations 
of  the  Near  Orient  only,  have  thus  been 
added  the  functions  of  an  oriental  semi- 
nary ultimately  to  include  the  Orient  as 
a  whole  (except  Sanskrit  and  comparative 
philology,  which  are  naturally  grouped 
with  the  classical  languages).  Thus  far 
the  old  Department  of  Semitic  Languages 
and  Literatures  forms  the  nucleus  of  the 
new  organization,  which  for  the  present 
is  made  up  of  three  sub-departments: 
(I)  Sub-Department  of  Semitic  Lan- 
guages and  Literatures;  (II)  Sub- 
Department  of  Egyptology;  (III)  Sub- 
Department  of  Russian  Language  and 
Institutions.  To  these,  sub-departments 
of  Chinese,  Japanese,  etc.,  may  be  added 
as  circumstances  may  warrant. 

In  Haskell  Museum  have  been  mounted 
a  royal  tombstone  of  the  Xlth  Dynasty 
and  a  large  sculptured  tomb  door-post  of 
unusual  interest.  The  latter  a  part  of  the 
tomb  of  a  royal  prince  who  lived  at  the 
close  of  the  Hid  Dynasty,  in  the  thirtieth 
century  B.C.  His  royal  father  was  the 
predecessor  of  tne  builder  of  the  Great 
Pyramid  of  Gizeh.  The  prince  himself, 
therefore,  whose  name  was  Nefermat, 
was  a  contemporary  of  Khufu,  builder  of 
the  Great  Pyramid  of  Gizeh.  For  some 
reason  Prince  Nefermat  did  not  succeed 
to  the  throne.  Had  he  done  so  he  might 
have  become  the  builder  of  the  Great 
Pyramid,  and  his  name  attached  to  this 
vast  monument  might  have  been  as 
famous  in  the  modern  world  as  that  of 
Khufu  (Cheops). 

The  sculptures  and  hieroglyphs  on  the 
monument  are  all  deeply  recessed  and 
then  filled  with  colored  paste.  Deeply 
sunken  in  the  stone,  they  are  much  more 
durable  than  ordinary  relief  or  intaglio; 
and  carved  on  the  door-post  is  an  inter- 
esting reference  to  this  unusual  technical 
method,  as  producing  hieroglyphs  "which 
cannot  be  rubbed  off." 
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LIBERAL  EDUCATION  AND  THE 
TIME-SPIRIT1 

By  NATHANIEL  BUTLER,  M.A.,  LL.D. 
Professor  of  Education,  University  of  Chicago 

There  is  a  familiar  tale  of  a  student  at  Yale  University,  who,  having 
finished  his  undergraduate  course,  appeared  at  Commencement  and 
received  his  diploma,  went  straight  to  the  telegraph  office  in  New  Haven 
and  to  his  mother,  in  Chicago,  announced  the  total  result  of  the  four 
years,  as  he  conceived  it,  in  a  message  of  one  word,  "Educated."  No 
doubt  the  young  man  meant  a  bit  of  humorous  satire.  However  that 
may  be,  he  used  a  form  of  speech  not  altogether  uncommon.  One 
frequently  hears  the  young  graduate  referred  to  as  having  done  with  his 
studies,  completed  his  course,  finished  his  education.  It  is  not  to  be 
supposed,  however,  that  any  of  us  are  under  the  spell  of  illusion  upon 
that  point.  Rather  are  we  agreed  that  if  the  institution  has  done  its 
work  intelligently,  it  has  at  best  only  prepared  the  individual  to  be  edu- 
cated; that  the  value  of  its  work  is  to  be  found,  not  chiefly  in  what  the 
graduate  knows,  but  in  what  presently  he  will  be  able  to  learn.  It  is 
commonplace  to  say  that  the  school  is  not  the  only  educative  agency; 
on  the  contrary,  the  home,  the  neighborhood,  the  church,  the  press,  the 
pulpit,  climate  and  scenery — everything  which  acts  upon  us  and  to 
which  we  react  is  such  an  agency.  Arid  thus,  education  is  for  every 
man  one  of  the  great  abiding  interests  of  life,  along  with  politics  and 
religion. 

But  when  we  discuss  education  on  an  occasion  like  this  we  obviously 
do  not  refer  to  this  lifelong  process,  but  to  that  part  of  it  which  it  is 

x  Delivered  on  the  occasion  of  the  Ninety-sixth  Convocation  of  the  University, 
held  in  Leon  Mandel  Assembly  Hall,  September  3,  1915. 
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proposed  to  accomplish  in  the  schools — institutional  education.  Regard- 
ing the  term  in  this  restricted  sense  we  may  say  that  the  history  of 
mediaeval  and  modern  education  involves  the  story  of  conflict  between 
two  main  types  of  ideal,  the  humanistic  and  the  realistic.  That  con- 
flict, in  progress  for  four  hundred  years,  seems  again  in  our  own  time  to 
have  become  acute,  nevertheless  with  brighter  prospect  for  rational 
settlement  than  in  any  former  period.  As  regards  these  hitherto  opposed 
ideals  in  education,  the  problem  of  our  time  appears  to  be,  not  to  attempt 
to  settle  their  rival  claims,  but  rather,  ceasing  to  keep  asunder  what 
God  hath  joined  together,  properly  to  relate  what  we  feel  to  be  equally 
essential  to  the  accomplishment  of  the  educational  goal. 

I  said  that  the  conflict  between  humanism  and  realism  appears  at 
this  moment  to  be  acute.  The  nature  of  this  opposition  is  perhaps 
nowhere  more  strikingly  illustrated  than  in  the  rise  and  early  progress  of 
education  in  Germany.  With  the  rediscovery  of  antiquity,  in  the 
movement  originating  in  Italy  in  the  fourteenth  century,  and  in  the 
spread  of  that  movement  to  Central  and  Northern  Europe  at  the  open- 
ing of  the  sixteenth  century,  the  interest  of  men  shifted  from  the  world 
to  come  to  the  world  that  now  is.  Man's  possibilities  here  on  earth, 
his  rights  and  privileges,  his  greatness  and  his  fame,  became  the  main 
concern.  This  spirit  has  been  well  termed  humanistic,  for  it  impelled 
every  man  to  make  the  most  of  this  life  and  of  this  world.  Fascinated 
by  the  classical  civilization,  its  literature,  jurisprudence,  art,  philosophy, 
and  its  view  of  Nature,  men  said,  "Let  us  restore  antiquity  and  by  so 
doing  remove  the  evils  of  our  age."  Not  yet  was  the  main  interest 
centered  upon  the  formal  mastery  of  classical  style  and  the  study  of 
poetry  and  eloquence.  It  was  the  spirit  and  content  of  the  classical 
authors  that  was  the  main  object  of  interest.  "The  revival  of  classical 
learning  broke  down  the  barriers  set  by  the  church;  the  feeling  of  kin- 
ship with  its  spirit,  its  art,  and  philosophy  permeated  the  western  world, 
and  in  the  admiration  and  imitation  of  these  works  of  classical  paganism 
men  felt  their  relationship,  not  merely  with  Christians,  but  with  the 
whole  human  race."1 

In  the  very  objective  of  the  Renaissance  lay  the  secret  of  its  speedy, 
if  temporary,  loss  of  vitality.  "Restore  antiquity"  was  its  watchword. 
The  inevitable  followed.  The  schools  lost  all  concern  for  spirit  and  con- 
tent, and  gave  their  whole  attention  to  imitation.  Within  sixty  years 
from  the  time  of  Erasmus,  the  apostle  of  vital  humanism,  we  encoun- 
ter the  great  school  of  John  Sturm,  in  Strassburg,  where  for  ten  years 

1  Fischer,  quoted  by  Russell  in  German  Higher  Schools,  p.  17. 
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boys  labored  to  acquire  a  correct  and  fluent  use  of  the  Latin  tongue. 
For  ten  years  we  are  told  "Latin  was  exclusively  taught,  read,  spoken, 
written,  every  school  day  four  hours  long."  Form,  style,  fluency,  elo- 
quence were  the  ends;  imitation  the  means.  There  was  no  concern 
for  the  content  or  substance  of  what  was  read,  nor  were  the  pupils 
introduced  to  history,  mathematics,  or  natural  science. 

The  reaction  that  followed  this  extreme  of  formalism  seems  to  us 
to  have  been  inevitable.  The  humanistic  schools  having  lost  all  vitality 
in  turn  lost  all  hold  upon  the  nobility  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  people 
on  the  other.  There  followed  a  century  during  which  the  organized 
schools  were  utterly  uninfluential.  But  outside  the  schools  there  was 
stirring  a  spirit  of  protest  for  reality,  genuineness,  utility;  for  education 
that  has  an  intelligible  relation  to  human  life.  Bacon,  Descartes, 
Locke,  Leibnitz,  Harvey,  and  Newton  embodied  the  new  Time-Spirit. 
And  with  the  opening  of  the  seventeenth  century  the  leaders  of  thought 
were  inspired  with  contempt  for  the  poetry  and  eloquence  of  the  Latin 
schools  and  the  keenest  interest  in  the  study  of  physical  phenomena 
and  the  mastery  of  the  material  world.  The  Latin  fetich  disappeared 
from  the  schools.  The  vernacular  was  used  in  university  classrooms. 
Humanism  for  the  time  ceased  to  control  education.  Realism  pre- 
vailed; and  the  humanistic  Gymnasien  gave  way  to  the  new  Real- 
schulen. 

Neither  the  present  purpose  nor  the  time  available  permits  the 
tracing  of  the  utter  eclipse  in  turn  of  this  realistic  interest  by  the  new 
humanism  that  superseded  it  and  prevailed  during  the  second  half  of  the 
eighteenth  century.  Inspired  by  the  new  spirit  of  democracy,  it  sought, 
not  the  mastery  of  the  physical  world,  but  the  perfection  of  the  human 
type.  The  spread  of  individualism  leveled  class  distinctions.  Over 
against  the  names  of  those  who  a  century  before  had  embodied  the  real- 
istic ideal,  one  sees  the  new  spirit  incarnated  in  Lessing,  and  Herder, 
and  Goethe,  and  Schiller,  and  Kant,  and  Fichte.  "The  new  era," 
wrote  Paulsen,  "despises  the  utilitarianism  so  highly  valued  by  the 
previous  epoch.  True  human  culture,  and  not  utility,  is  its  aim.  It 
is  characteristic  of  ignoble  souls  to  appreciate  only  what  is  absolutely 
utilitarian,  and  to  overlook  entirely  the  importance  of  a  free,  beautiful, 
and  perfect  culture  of  the  inner  life."  So  far  had  the  pendulum  swung 
from  the  point  where  Francis  Bacon  stood  when  he  exhorted  men  to 
turn  from  theories  to  the  study  of  things. 

The  spirit  of  our  own  times  succeeding  the  period  thus  characterized 
is  believed,  with  satisfaction  by  some,  with  apprehension  by  others,  to 
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be  prevailingly  realistic.  At  this  moment  humanism  is  supposed  to  be 
on  the  defensive  and  to  be  waging  a  losing  contest.  In  Prussia  the 
Realschulen  have  fought  their  way  to  a  place  of  equality  with  the  classical 
schools.  Among  ourselves,  we  are  hearing  much  of  vocational  education, 
industrial  education,  and  training  for  economic  ends. 

Among  those  who  have  no  sympathy  with  this  supposed  trend,  some 
react  to  it  with  irritation  and  fear,  some  with  ridicule.  The  writer  of 
an  article  in  a  recent  issue  of  one  of  our  most  respected  magazines,1 
maintaining  the  case  for  "The  Calumniated  Collegian,"  is  moved  to 
satirical  utterance  by  the  following  newspaper  paragraphs: 

Education  formerly  meant  an  ability  to  write  polished  Latin  verse,  to  think 
in  terms  incomprehensible  to  the  mob,  and  to  feel  a  proper  disdain  for  all  things 
material;  today  it  is  being  given  the  meaning  of  an  ability  to  take  one's  part  in  indus- 
try, in  business,  and  in  the  operation  of  the  farm. 

The  best  educated  man  of  yesterday  was  the  most  helpless,  where  business  was 
concerned.  He  knew  much  about  the  personal  habits  of  the  trilobite,  could  give 
accurate  information  concerning  the  sources  of  the  drama  and  poetry  of  the  ancient 
Greeks  ....  but  he  knew  less  than  nothing  of  making  and  selling  things,  while  his 
knowledge  of  the  farm  came  of  memorized  bits  of  pastoral  and  rustic  poetry. 

The  writer  proceeds  to  quote  from  a  long  speech  delivered  by  the 
governor  of  one  of  our  states  at  a  recent  educational  meeting,  in  which 
he  proclaimed  the  gospel  of  "More  corn  roots  and  no  Latin  roots." 
"Down  with  higher  mathematics,  with  all  else  that  leads  to  college  but 
does  not  prepare  for  practical  life." 

Then  follows  a  description  of  a  new  style  of  college  commencement 
actually  adopted  in  a  northwestern  state,  at  which  "with  appropriate 
comment  a  young  woman  in  a  becoming  big  apron  performed  upon  the 
stage  a  family  washing,  a  youth  in  butcher's  raiment  cut  up  a  dead 
sheep,  and  a  future  broncho  buster  gave  an  exhibition  of  colt  breaking — 
all  on  the  commencement  stage — to  the  immense  delight  of  an  audience 
which  had  assembled  in  apprehension  of  some  hours  of  exposition  of 
baccalaureate  plans  for  the  regeneration  of  humanity." 

More  seriously,  the  writer  of  a  recent  notable  article  on  "The  Moral 
Failure  of  Efficiency"  warns  of  the  consequence  of  the  tendency  to 
regard  all  the  values  of  education  as  comprised  in  the  ability  to  read 
and  write  and  to  turn  out  a  piece  of  work.     Thus: 

If  the  present  war  is  making  some  men  brutal,  it  is  also  making  most  men  humble. 
We  had  become  sure  of  ourselves — sure  at  least  that  our  foundation  was  sound.  We 
had  only  to  enlarge  our  rooms  here  and  there,  to  alter  their  arrangements  for  the  grow- 
ng  needs  of  our  present  democracy,  to  make  of  the  world  the  comfortable  place  our 

1  Atlantic  Monthly,  June,  1915. 
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hearts  had  desired.  And  therefore,  while  we  were  willing  to  change  our  institutions, 
we  saw  no  need  to  change  ourselves.  Now,  as  though  something  had  been  thrust 
ri;-,rht  up  against  our  faces,  we  see  that  it  is  not  so  much  a  new  government  or  a  new 
church  or  a  new  industrial  system  that  is  needed,  as  a  new  and  fervent  idealism  that 
will  warm  and  shine  through  all  these.  This  is  the  right  spirit  in  which  to  face  the 
future,  the  only  spirit  that  can  justify  a  hope  of  something  better.  Looking  about  us, 
we  see  amid  the  utter  wreck  of  all  that  we  have  and  are,  that  our  sole  hope  lies  in  the 
fuller  unfoldmcnt  of  humanity — unfoldment,  education.  The  supreme  failure  [says 
this  writer]  which  we  have  made  in  this  thing  is  undoubtedly  this — we  have  mis- 
taken literacy  for  education.  We  have  led  pupils  through  the  alphabet,  and 
then  to  make  room  for  those  crowding  behind  we  have  shunted  them  off  into 
trades  and  occupations.  It  is  unheard-of  extravagance  to  pay  further  attention 
to  a  man  who  can  read  and  write  and  do  problems  in  arithmetic.  And  while 
discussion  goes  on  as  to  the  advisability  of  adopting  some  innovation,  there  is  one 
which  we  have  already  adopted.  We  have  resolved  to  educate  the  hand.  Our 
schools  are  to  be  turned  into  workshops,  either  because  we  do  not  see,  or  because  we 
are  incapable  of  entering  the  mighty  field  of  the  moralities,  where  the  finer  urgings 
and  the  powerful  restraints  of  life  are  bred;  from  one  end  of  the  world  to  the  other, 
we  are  shepherding  the  rising  generation  toward  tools.  To  be  capable  of  co-ordinating 
brain  and  hand  in  the  production  of  a  piece  of  work,  that,  and  that  alone,  is  to  be  the 
new  education.  And  this  is  accepted  as  quite  the  proper  thing,  save  by  those  who  are 
still  not  convinced  that  the  world  is  a  factory,  or  man  solely  a  workman.  As  the 
Greek  was  kindled  with  culture,  and  the  Christian  with  faith,  so  to  much  the  same 
fervor  the  present  age  is  bitten  with  the  passion  for  making  things.  We  consume 
ourselves  in  order  to  produce  something.  We  cannot  ripen,  because  it  is  a  waste  of 
time  hanging  upon  the  bough.1 

The  laughing  and  the  serious  pessimists  are  not  the  only  ones  heard 
from  in  these  days  of  controversy  among  educational  leaders  and  of 
confusion  of  the  public  mind.  The  Philistine  also  is  heard  and  his  con- 
victions and  hopes  are  often  embodied  in  editorials  whose  writers  in 
many  cases  may  not  have  intended  at  all  the  implications  which  to  the 
minds  of  multitudes  of  readers  they  seem  to  involve.  In  one  of  our 
great  metropolitan  dailies  this  editorial  utterance  appeared  in  June. 

Some  twelve  thousand  Chicago  boys  and  girls  will  stand  tremblingly  on  their 
school  rostra  and  receive  their  eighth-grade  diplomas  this  week;  twenty-five  hundred 
more  will  finish  Chicago  high  schools.  They  will  pass,  as  one  well-worn  class  motto 
expresses  it,  "Out  of  the  harbor  into  the  sea." 

Continuing,  the  writer  says, 

It  is  Chicago's  great  misfortune  that  there  is  irony  in  that  nautical  expression. 
A  great  proportion  of  our  public-school  graduates  are  "at  sea";  they  are  prepared  for 
nothing,  because  we  have  not  provided  vocational  training  for  them.  In  our  tardy 
awakening  to  the  fact  that  the  majority  of  the  eighth-grade  graduates  never  finish 
high  school,  and  that  a  majority  of  the  high-school  students  never  enter  college,  we 
have  only  feebly  readjusted  our  educational  system  to  tit  practical  needs.     Thousands 

1  Century  Magazine,  June,  1915,  pp.  187  ff. 
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of  these  graduates  will  slowly  awaken  to  the  knowledge  of  educational  handicaps 
which  are  nothing  short  of  tragedy.  Some  will  overcome  their  educational  impedi- 
ments, just  as  a  determined  person  overcomes  obstacles  which  nature  places  in  his 
way.     But  it  is  civilization's  function  to  remove  obstacles,  not  to  increase  them. 

In  my  judgment  every  word  of  the  editorial  just  quoted  is  exactly 
true.  And  the  impression  of  the  editorial  upon  the  minds  of  thousands 
of  readers  is  utterly  false  and  misleading,  encouraging  the  conviction 
that  the  thing  most  needed  at  this  moment  is  the  conversion  of  our 
elementary  and  secondary  schools  into  trade  schools.  And  the  mischief 
of  this  arises  from  the  fact  that  persons  entertaining  this  conviction 
are  in  position  to  exercise  practical  influence  in  determining  educational 
organization  and  procedure  in  their  communities. 

That  these  expressions  truly  represent  the  spirit  of  the  time  we 
cannot  believe.  They  are  exaggerations  of  the  satirist,  the  pessimist, 
and  the  Philistine.  Every  man  must  rejoice  in  the  new  realistic  empha- 
sis. The  advocates  of  the  broadest  conception  of  education  do  not  in 
the  least  discount  it.  It  does,  however,  seem  to  be  the  proper  time  to 
emphasize  the  fact  that  the  renaissance  of  realistic  education  is  not  to 
be  interpreted  as  a  movement  to  supersede  a  broader  and  more  general 
culture,  but  rather  as  supplementing  and  completing  it,  and  directing 
it  upon  life.  The  problem  is  not  that  of  deciding  rival  claims,  but  of 
discovering  relations.  Both  types  of  discipline  are  to  be  recognized  as 
essential.  In  the  enthusiasm  for  the  new,  we  shall  not  mistake  it  for 
the  whole.  We  may  generalize  Abraham  Flexner's  striking  formula  and 
say  that  any  educational  discipline  "is  enforceable  only  when  it  has  an 
adequate  sanction  in  social  regard  and  a  real  point  of  discharge  in  the 
social  organization.  Men  must  believe  in  it.  Something  must  depend 
upon  it."  Well,  my  thesis  is  that  there  is  no  lack  of  present  recognition 
of  the  fact  that  disciplines  quite  other  than  those  just  described  have 
distinctly  an  adequate  sanction  in  social  regard  and  a  real  point  of  dis- 
charge in  the  social  organization,  that  men  do  believe  in  them,  and  that 
something  does  depend  upon  them. 

However,  even  if  we  admit  that  such  expressions  a3  these  truly 
represent  the  audible  and  conscious  demands  of  the  Spirit  of  the  Time, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  Time  is  making  actual  and  fundamental 
demands  that  can  be  met  by  no  such  education  as  that  here  described; 
and  further,  that  already  there  is  reaction  to  the  recognition  of  the  fact 
that  there  are  practical  values  in  education  that  are  wholly  irrespective 
of  those  secured  by  technical,  professional,  or  any  sort  of  specialized 
training;     and    that    these    values    may    be    expressed  in   intelligible 
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terms.  That  there  is  abundant  recognition  of  this  is  shown  now 
and  then  by  the  utterances  of  laymen  which  not  seldom  reflect  the 
Spirit  of  the  Time  more  truly  than  do  those  of  pedagogical  and  social 
experts. 

Not  long  ago,  I  found  myself  in  one  of  the  larger  cities  of  Iowa  at 
a  hotel  table  opposite  a  gentleman  whom  I  had  never  seen  before,  but, 
after  the  manner  of  humankind,  we  did  not  permit  the  absence  of 
previous  acquaintance  to  interfere  with  conversation.  In  the  course 
of  the  talk  it  became  known  to  me  that  he  was  a  successful  man  of 
affairs,  owning  a  number  of  banks  and  factories  in  various  parts  of  his 
state.  In  connection  with  these  he  said  that  he  had  occasion  to  employ 
a  large  number  of  boys  and  young  men.  "At  what  age,"  said  I,  "do 
you  like  to  take  these  boys  in  your  employ?"  "If  I  had  my  way,"  he 
replied,  "I  would  employ  these  boys  at  fourteen,  put  them  into  my 
factories,  and  train  them  up  in  the  business."  "What  then,"  said  I, 
"happens  to  the  education  of  these  boys  whom  you  put  into  your  fac- 
tories at  fourteen?"  At  that  question  a  very  interesting  thing  hap- 
pened. One  is  familiar  with  the  dissolving  of  a  picture  projected  upon 
a  screen  and  the  emergence  of  another  to  take  its  place.  A  thing  like 
this  apparently  happened  before  the  footlights  of  this  man's  conscious- 
ness. Up  to  the  moment  of  my  question  he  had  been  thinking  of  the 
boys  whom  he  employed  at  fourteen,  but  with  my  question  these  boys 
faded  from  before  bis  attention,  and  in  their  place  came  his  only  son. 
I  believe  that  he  was  not  himself  aware  of  the  change,  but  his  face 
lighted  up  in  animation,  and  he  said,  "Now  you  have  asked  what  is  to 
me  the  most  interesting  of  questions,  concerning  the  education  of  a  boy; 
for  over  here  at  Mt.  Vernon,  at  Cornell  College,  is  my  only  son.  He 
will  be  twenty  years  old  his  next  birthday,  and  I  am  keeping  him  in 
college  for  two  reasons:  first,  I  want  him  to  get  an  intelligent  outlook 
upon  life  and  the  world  before  he  narrows  down  his  thought  and  energy 
to  preparation  for  a  special  career.  He  knows  that  before  long  he  must 
make  his  choice  of  his  life  work — whether  he  will  go  into  engineering, 
law,  medicine,  commerce,  or  industry;  but  before  he  makes  his  choice 
I  want  him  to  get  that  intelligent  and  sympathetic  attitude  toward  the 
common  human  life,  which  every  man  and  woman  must  have,  irre- 
spective of  his  trade,  calling,  or  profession;  and  secondly,  I  want  him 
to  discover  himself,  to  come  to  an  understanding  of  what,  by  his  inherited 
and  acquired  tendencies  and  his  native  abilities,  he  is  best  fitted  for. 
Some  of  my  men  in  my  factories  say,  'Why  don't  you  let  us  have  Frank 
and  train  him  up  in  the  business  ? '    And  I  reply  to  them,  '  Not  on  your 
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life  until  he  gets  an  education'  "     Apparently,  it  makes  a  difference 
whose  boy  you  put  into  the  factory  at  fourteen. 

So  far  as  this  man's  attitude  toward  his  own  son  was  concerned  we 
are  agreed  that  he  was  right.  What  did  he  mean?  Is  it  not  this: 
that  wage-earning  ability,  or  even  technical  and  professional  skill,  does 
not  comprise  the  total  value  of  education;  that  there  are  values  in  life, 
and  therefore,  in  education,  that  cannot  be  expressed  in  economic  terms; 
and  that  the  production  of  a  cultivated  man  or  woman  and  the  production 
of  an  intelligent  neighbor  and  citizen  are  just  as  distinct  and  indispen- 
sable results  of  the  training  of  the  schools  as  the  production  of  a  skilled 
workman. 

From  every  consideration  of  the  relation  of  education  to  life  there 
always  emerge  these  two  outstanding  types  of  emphasis  or  interest. 
However  we  may  designate  them — realistic  and  humanistic,  cultural 
and  practical,  liberal  and  vocational — under  whatever  names,  they  come 
forward  and  urge  their  respective  claims.  In  colloquial  terms  we  are 
distinguishing  them  as  vocational  on  the  one  hand,  and,  on  the  other, 
cultural  and  civic.  Of  course  all  true  education  is  vocational.  For 
it  is  just  as  truly  a  man's  calling — a  calling  for  which  specific  training  is 
prerequisite — to  react  to  the  finer  things  of  life,  to  art,  music,  literature, 
courtesy,  friendship,  religion — I  say  it  is  as  truly  a  man's  vocation  to 
react  to  these  as  it  is  to  perform  a  piece  of  work  requiring  technical 
skill.  And  if  we  could  only  form  new  associations  with  the  word  "voca- 
tional," this  distinction  would  cease  to  vex  and  confuse;  and  we  should 
speak  of  the  educative  process  as  a  whole  as  involving,  on  one  hand, 
training  for  those  vocations  in  which  all  the  neighbors  must  participate 
in  common,  and  on  the  other,  training  for  that  specific  vocation  which 
differentiates  each  man's  technical  endeavor  from  those  of  his  neighbors. 
There  are,  however,  let  us  say  again,  these  two  types  of  educational 
emphasis — the  vocational  and  the  non-vocational.  And  these  two  are 
forever  distinct  in  their  aims.  No  matter  how  far  the  vocational  may 
press  back  or  up,  or  be  incorporated  into  the  non-vocational  program, 
no  matter  how  much  the  one  may  enrich  the  other,  the  one  is  not,  and 
never  can  be,  the  other.  One  aims  at  technical  expertness,  the  other  at 
breadth  of  view,  freedom  of  spirit,  social  intelligence,  and  social  sym- 
pathy. And  it  is  at  this  moment  a  matter  of  first-rate  importance  that 
these  two  types  of  educational  emphasis  be  felt  to  be  distinct,  co-ordinate, 
not  antagonistic,  not  even  mutually  exclusive;  and  that  the  problem, 
so  far  as  they  are  concerned,  is,  not  to  determine  an  issue  between  them, 
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but  rather  to  discover  how  these  two  essential  elements  in  education 
are  to  be  preserved  and  related. 

It  is  this  specific  emphasis  in  education  which  is  utterly  irrespective 
of  vocational  aims,  which  on  the  contrary  proposes  cultural  and  civic 
ends,  that  I  understand  and  mean  by  liberal  education.  And  my  thesis, 
restated  in  different  terms,  is  that  the  Spirit  of  the  Time  is  making  dis- 
tinct and  imperative  demands  that  can  be  met  only  if  we  keep  steadily 
in  view  the  immediate  and  practical  and  essential  values  of  liberal  edu- 
cation co-ordinate  with  that  whose  values  are  expressed  in  economic 
terms. 

One  may  find  an  illuminating  statement  of  this  faith  if  he  will  take 
the  pains  to  read  the  report  of  the  president  of  Amherst  College  printed 
in  June,  1914.  All  the  world  knows  the  position  that  this  college  took 
in  191 1  when  its  scientific  course  was  discontinued  and  it  frankly  com- 
mitted itself  to  liberal  culture.  It  is  not  pertinent  at  this  point  to 
debate  the  question  as  to  the  motives  that  led  to  this  action.  That  the 
college  took  this  position  is  the  point  significant  for  our  present  purpose. 
At  the  very  outset  of  the  president's  statement  a  matter  important  for 
this  discussion  is  made  quite  clear,  that  the  term  "liberal"  is  not  synony- 
mous with  the  term  "humanistic,"  as  the  latter  term  is  ordinarily  used  and 
understood,  though  it  seems  precisely  synonymous  with  the  meaning  of 
the  term  as  expressed  in  the  aims  of  the  earlier  humanists.  The  devotion 
of  Amherst  College  to  the  ends  of  liberal  education  did  not  mean  that 
the  sciences  were  abandoned  and  that  the  greater  part  of  the  instruction 
was  henceforth  to  be  in  the  ancient  languages.  Upon  this  point  the 
president  wrote:  "The  abandonment  of  the  science  course  does  not  mean 
the  giving  up  of  science  instruction."  And  quoting  with  approval  an 
official  utterance  of  his  trustees,  he  continues:  "The  value  of  the 
ancient  classics,  that  is,  the  Greek  and  Latin  languages  and  litera- 
tures, is  recognized.  But  there  are  other  knowledges  that  are 
requisite  to  a  liberal  education — history,  philosophy,  mathematics, 
political  science,  economics,  music,  the  literature  of  one's  own  tongue, 
German  and  Romance  languages  and  literatures.  Certainly  a  liberally 
educated  man  should  know  something  of  these  great  experiences  of  the 
human  race."  It  is  apparent  that  the  writer  of  this  report  conceives 
liberal  education  as  definable,  not  in  terms  of  the  studies  that  it  embraces, 
but  of  the  ends  proposed  and  accomplished,  for  he  adds,  "We  are 
planning  to  give  our  students  the  essentials  of  a  liberal  education,  to 
make  them  sharers  in  the  intellectual  life  of  their  people  and  of  their  time." 
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It  would  be  extremely  difficult  to  find  or  to  frame  a  more  direct  and 
intelligible  expression  of  this  sense  of  the  relation  of  liberal  education 
to  the  needs  of  the  time  than  one  finds  in  the  words,  not  of  a  repre- 
sentative of  one  of  the  old  foundations  of  the  East,  but  in  those  of  the 
president  of  a  western  institution,  almost  the  youngest  in  the  sister- 
hood of  colleges.  The  president  of  Reed  College,  at  Portland,  Oregon, 
after  frankly  expressing  his  judgment  that  the  "new  endeavor  to  bring 
to  the  pupils  of  each  grade  the  kind  of  education  which  school  statistics 
prove  that  the  majority  of  them  will  immediately  need  is  a  hopeful  tend- 
ency" because,  as  he  remarks,  "the  stability  of  a  democratic  com- 
munity depends  in  the  first  instance  upon  the  widest  possible  extension 
among  its  people  of  the  capacity  for  productive  labor,"  adds: 

But  there  are  careers  of  vast  importance  to  mankind  for  which  all  the  technical 
and  professional  schools  of  today  seem  to  offer  no  broadly  valuable  preparation.  The 
world  needs  today,  as  it  has  always  needed,  ministers  of  the  gospel  with  the  zeal  and 
inspiration  of  the  missionaries  of  old.  The  world  needs  today,  as  never  before,  genuine 
leadership  in  the  realm  of  journalism.  The  world  needs  today,  more  than  it  can 
know,  leaders  equal  to  the  growing  opportunities  for  improving  human  life  in  mani- 
fold forms  of  social  service.  The  world  needs  today  in  commerce,  in  manufacturing, 
in  banking,  in  mining,  in  distribution,  in  transportation,  men  with  a  conception  of 
the  meaning  of  their  enterprises  and  their  opportunities  far  beyond  the  scope  of  tech- 
nical preparation.  The  world  needs  today,  in  shameful  measure,  available  men  and 
women  equal  to  the  tasks  of  leadership  in  the  government  of  our  states,  of  our  nation, 
especially  of  our  cities. 

Are  these  merely  the  views  of  the  scholar  and  the  special-pleader? 
What  in  fact  is  happening  ?  How  is  it  faring  with  the  colleges  that  are 
known  to  be  devoted  chiefly  to  liberal  education  ?  Is  the  spirit  of  our 
times,  justly  and  frankly  utilitarian,  really  indifferent  to  results  that 
have  no  bearing  on  specialized  or  vocational  skill,  values  that  can  be 
expressed  only  in  terms  of  individual  and  civic  intelligence  ? 

In  order  to  gather  some  first-hand  evidence  upon  this  point,  letters 
were  lately  sent  to  some  half-dozen  American  college  presidents,  asking 
specifically  whether  the  patronage  of  these  institutions  indicates  that 
the  present  emphasis  upon  palpably  utilitarian  results  seems  to  be  accom- 
panied by  a  diminishing  confidence  in  the  values  of  liberal  culture.  The 
three  questions  were  these:  (i)  Is  the  enrolment  of  your  college  decreas- 
ing, or  holding  its  own,  or  increasing  ?  (2)  Are  the  graduates  from  your 
liberal  courses  finding  employment  with  industrial  or  commercial  con- 
cerns? (3)  Do  you  know  of  any  steady  or  increasing  demand  on  the 
part  of  industrial  or  commercial  firms  for  college  graduates?  Replies 
to  these  questions  were  received  from  the  presidents  of  Amherst,  Bowdoin, 
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Colby,  Earlham,  Reed,  De  Pauw,  Beloit;  Dean  Ferry,  of  Williams  College, 
Dean  Marshall,  of  the  University  of  Chicago,  and  President  Faunce,  of 
Brown  University.  I  have  thrown  together  the  following  sentences 
taken  from  these  letters. 

Dean  Ferry,  of  Williams  College:  The  enrolment  of  students  in  our  college 
shows  plainly  that  the  demand  for  liberal  education  is  fairly  permanent.  Our  num- 
ber has  remained  practically  stationary  at  our  fixed  maximum  of  five  hundred,  after 
first  reaching  it  a  half-dozen  years  ago.  We  have  still  the  great  number  of  demands 
for  our  graduates  from  commercial  and  industrial  concerns  except  so  far  as  that  num- 
ber has  been  modified  temporarily  by  these  trying  conditions  in  business  circles. 

President  Roberts,  Colby  College:  When  I  was  in  college  practically  every- 
body was  looking  forward  to  being  a  lawyer,  or  a  doctor,  or  a  minister,  or  a  teacher. 
In  our  own  college  there  is  a  yearly  increasing  number  of  those  who  are  planning  to 
engage  in  some  sort  of  business  as  a  life  work.  Indeed,  I  think  one  of  the  reasons 
why  college  attendance  is  increasing  everywhere — and  by  "college"  I  mean  the  sort 
of  institution  that  puts  the  emphasis  on  so-called  "liberal"  training — is  that  it  is 
the  growing  conviction  that  college  is  the  best  place  for  a  boy  from  eighteen  to  twenty- 
two,  regardless  of  what  he  plans  to  do  in  after  life.  It  is  coming  to  be  pretty  generally 
believed,  other  things  being  equal,  that  the  man  who  spent  the  years  from  eighteen 
to  twenty-two  in  college  will,  by  the  time  he  is  thirty  or  thirty-five,  have  caught  up 
to  the  man  who  went  from  high  school  into  business,  and  by  the  time  he  is  forty  or 
forty-five,  will  have  far  outstripped  him.  This  theory  may  be  wrong,  but  it  is  gaining 
ground  all  the  time.  I  don't  believe  you  can  find  a  business  man  who  has  had  the 
liberal  training  of  the  college,  who  regrets  the  time  so  spent. 

The  President  of  De  Pauw  University:  Our  enrolment  is  steadily  increasing. 
Graduates  from  our  liberal  courses  find  employment  with  industrial  and  commer- 
cial concerns.  There  is  a  steady  demand  from  these  firms  for  our  graduates  as 
employees. 

President  Hyde,  Bowdoin  College:  More  of  our  graduates  are  seeking  and 
finding  positions  in  commercial  and  industrial  concerns. 

Registrar  Goodale,  Amherst  College:  The  A.B.  course  enrolment  has  been 
showing  a  steady  gain  for  the  past  few  years.  I  should  say  that  at  least  40  per  cent 
of  our  graduates  are  going  into  commercial  lines  of  activity. 

President  Kelly,  Earlham  College:  The  past  five  years  have  been  the  most 
successful  years  this  college  has  ever  had  from  the  three  standpoints  of  endowment, 
equipment  (personal  and  material),  and  numbers.  There  were  more  students  enrolled 
in  the  college  the  past  year  than  ever  before,  and  there  is  no  sign  of  decrease.  The 
most  popular  courses  are  the  "old  line"  subjects — literature,  languages,  history, 
science,  and  mathematics.  The  demand  for  Latin  and  Greek  is  not  so  great.  But 
on  the  whole,  the  subjects  that  made  up  the  courses  of  study  in  the  college  of  the 
past  are  the  subjects  that  students  are  seeking  in  college  today.  My  observation  is 
that  business  men  are  more  ready  than  ever  before  to  take  college  graduates  into 
training.  So  far  as  I  have  observed,  this  demand  from  business  men  is  greater  than 
the  supply.  In  Indiana,  where  the  vocational  idea  is  being  developed  in  conformity 
to  the  law,  the  ideals  of  liberal  education  are  not  deteriorating. 
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I  am  permitted  to  quote  the  opinion  of  one  of  our  own  colleagues 
who  is  in  position  to  judge  of  this  matter,  Dean  Marshall,  of  the  College 
of  Commerce  and  Administration,  in  the  University  of  Chicago. 

I  am  quite  clear  that  nearly  all  of  the  so-called  objection  to  college  training  for 
business  men  has  been  opposition  not  to  college  training  but  to  lack  of  training.  It  is 
worth  while  to  bear  in  mind  that  the  business  community  has  never  objected  to  liberal 
education.  So  far  as  I  know,  they  have  always  been  in  favor  of  it.  I  suppose  that 
no  one  would  deny  that  the  better  colleges  of  commerce  in  these  present  days  are 
giving  a  cultural  background  that  may  with  propriety  be  called  distinctly  liberal. 
I  think  that  there  is  no  question  that  the  business  community  is  looking  with  increas- 
ing favor  at  the  graduates  of  our  colleges  of  commerce.  There  is  no  question  that 
increasing  numbers  of  our  college  graduates  are  going  into  careers  of  commerce  and 
industry. 

Florence  M.  Reed,  Secretary  to  the  President  of  Reed  College,  Portland,  Ore.: 
The  first  class  was  graduated  from  Reed  College  in  June,  1015.  Of  the  twenty  men 
who  took  their  degree,  four  will  continue  their  work  in  professional  schools  and  eight 
or  nine  will  teach.  Most  of  the  others  have  already  taken  positions  with  industrial 
or  commercial  concerns.  So  far  as  I  know,  every  graduate  who  wished  such  a  position 
has  been  able  to  obtain  it. 

President  Faunce,  Brown  University:  The  great  majority  of  the  graduates  of 
Brown  University  find  places  in  commercial  and  industrial  enterprises.  The  largest 
business  houses  and  corporations,  such  as  the  Standard  Oil,  Swift  and  Co.,  and  the 
largest  insurance  and  trust  companies,  are  constantly  writing  to  our  eastern  uni- 
versities and  asking  us  to  recommend  graduates  to  enter  their  employ.  Some  of  these 
corporations  definitely  state  that  they  no  longer  expect  that  their  important  positions 
will  be  filled  by  young  men  who  have  worked  up  from  the  lowest  places  to  the  highest, 
but  they  prefer  to  take  college  graduates  who  have  no  business  experience,  but  are 
versatile,  alert,  with  some  knowledge  of  economics,  history,  and  social  science  and 
with  evidence  of  capacity  for  executive  work. 

The  United  States  Commissioner  of  Education,  whose  utterances 
as  to  matters  of  fact  and  of  opinion  command  the  highest  respect  and 
may  be  fairly  accepted  as  interpretations  of  the  Spirit  of  the  Time, 
states  that  in  the  decade  from  1900-1910  the  productive  endowment  of 
the  colleges  increased  65  per  cent.  Their  incomes  exclusive  of  additions 
to  endowments  increased  173  per  cent.  Their  faculties  grew  61  per  cent 
and  their  student  bodies  67  per  cent.  And  he  adds,  as  an  expression 
of  his  own  judgment,  "The  best  interests  of  the  civic  and  industrial  life 
of  the  country  demand  that  a  larger  percentage  of  its  citizens  should 
have  the  preparation  for  leadership  and  direction  of  affairs  which  the 
colleges  are  supposed  to  give.  Everywhere,"  he  continues,  "the  impor- 
tance and  necessity  of  education  for  civic,  economic,  social,  and  spiritual 
welfare  are  recognized  more  than  ever  before." 

My  interest  in  this  subject  is  not  merely  academic.  It  involves 
an  issue  of  practical  importance,  particularly  for  young  men  and  women 
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who  have  enjoyed  the  advantages  of  college  and  university  training. 
It  does  not  involve  the  conclusion  that  we  should  attach  anything  less 
than  the  utmost  importance  to  that  department  of  educational  activity 
that  is  controlled  by  the  motive  of  preparing  the  individual  specifically 
for  a  career,  but  it  does  involve  the  conclusion  that  we  should  not  allow 
ourselves  to  lose  sight  of  the  co-ordinate  importance  of  that  other 
department  of  educational  activity  that  proposes  utterly  different  ends. 
For  it  is  everlastingly  true  that  the  things  men  live  by  are  work, 
play,  love,  service,  and  worship.  And  we  are  dangerously  near 
misinterpreting  the  Spirit  of  the  Time,  turning  work  into  drudgery 
and  so  losing  sight  of  the  things  men  live  by,  in  our  absorption  in 
material  things  and  the  mastery  over  material  things.  Thus  our  whole 
educational  emphasis  is  individualistic.  We  do  our  best  to  fill  the 
graduates  chiefly  with  thoughts  of  what  their  education  and  training 
will  enable  them  to  get  out  of  life  and  the  world.  Liberal  education,  on 
the  other  hand,  is  social.  It  emphasizes  the  value,  not  merely  of  what 
a  human  life  contains,  but  of  its  output.  Its  fine  expression  is  the  ut- 
terance of  Terrence, 

Homo  sum;  humani  nihil  a  me  alienum  puto. 

As  fine  an  utterance  of  the  spirit  of  liberal  culture  is  that  one  of 
Senator  Root,  who  has  lately  said,  "After  some  centuries  of  the  struggle 
for  the  rights  of  equality,  it  may  be  that  the  world  is  about  to  enter 
upon  a  struggle  for  the  rights  of  inequality."  And  one  cannot  help 
believing  that  that  struggle  has  already  begun  in  view  of  the  conviction 
expressed  on  every  side  that  the  obligations  of  wealth  are  to  poverty, 
the  obligations  of  power  to  weakness,  the  obligations  of  knowledge  to 
ignorance.  We  seem  to  be  realizing  and  to  be  reorganizing  society  upon 
the  principle  declared  by  Matthew  Arnold  that  "  the  purpose  of  culture 
is,  not  to  make  an  intelligent  being  more  intelligent,  but  to  make  reason 
and  the  will  of  God  prevail."  The  ends  of  individual  culture  are 
found,  not  in  the  cultivated  individual,  but  in  the  world  about  him. 

Two  men  who  speak  with  authority  have  given  convincing  descrip- 
tions of  these  ends.  The  late  William  James  shortly  before  his  death 
gave  a  public  address  in  which  he  pronounced  his  opinion  as  to  the  value 
of  liberal  education  as  a  social  asset.  I  do  not  quote  him  verbatim. 
In  substance,  however,  he  said,  "I  have  been  giving  much  thought  to 
the  answer  to  this  question,  How  is  the  community  justified  in  spending 
so  much  money  to  make  you  an  intelligent  man  or  intelligent  woman  ? 
and  I  have  concluded  that  it  is  chiefly  for  this  reason:  Liberal  edu- 
cation enables  you  to  know  a  good  man  when  you  see  him."  This  seems 
at  first  to  be  no  answer  at  all.     And  when  one  learns  that  the  address 
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was  given  to  the  girls  of  Barnard  College,  it  has  in  it  a  touch  of  humor. 

For  surely  any  education  that  enables  a  young  woman  to  know  a  good 

man  when  she  sees  him  is  practical  education — I  would  even  call  it 

vocational  education.     But,  as  he  proceeds  his  meaning  becomes  clearer. 

"Liberal  education,"  he  says,  "makes  you  demand  always  the  first 

best,  and  renders  you  incapable  of  being  satisfied  with  the  second  or 

third  best.     It  makes  you  know  a  good  human  job  when  you  see  it  and 

a  good  human  workman  when  you  see  him."     But  further,  and  his 

meaning  becomes  still   clearer,  "one  of  the  most  fatal   things  for  a 

democracy  would  be  that  the  people  at  large  should  lose  a  sense  for  the 

best  and  become  content  with  the  second  or  third  best,  and  one  of  the 

most  vital  things  for  a  democracy  is  that  we  should  insist  that  our  best 

men  should  lead  us  and  that  we  should  follow  them."     Now  we  know 

precisely  what  Professor  James  meant  by  liberal  education  being  a  social 

asset.     For  any  machinery  that  will  keep  up  the  supply  of  those  who 

will  demand  that  our  best  men  and  women  should  lead  us,  and  that  we 

should  follow   them,   is  valuable  machinery.     Our   schools  of  liberal 

education  are  just  that  machinery.     So  much  for  the  social  value  of 

liberal  education. 

As  an  individual  asset  liberal  culture  has  been  characterized  by  a 

New  England  college  president  in  the  following  terms: 

President  Hyde,  of  Bowdoin  College:  To  feel  at  home  in  all  lands  and  all  ages; 
to  count  nature  a  familiar  acquaintance,  and  art  an  intimate  friend;  to  have  a  stand- 
ard for  the  appreciation  of  other  men's  work  and  for  the  criticism  of  one's  own;  to 
carry  in  one's  pocket  the  key  to  the  world's  library,  and  feel  its  resources  behind  one 
wherever  he  goes;  to  make  friends  of  hosts  of  fellow-students  who  will  be  leaders  in 
every  walk  of  life;  to  lose  oneself  in  generous  enthusiasms  and  in  co-operation  for 
common  ends;  to  form  manners  with  fellow-students  who  are  gentlemen,  and  to  form 
character  under  teachers  who  are  Christians — this  is  what  the  college  offers  for  the 
best  years  of  one's  life. 

To  know  how  to  get  the  best  out  of  life,  to  stand  for  the  best  in  life, 

to  find  one's  place  and  to  do  one's  work — nothing  less  and  nothing  else 

will  meet  the  actual  demands  of  the  Time-Spirit.     And  the  discipline 

that  proposes  this  will  alone  prepare  the  individual  for  that  complete 

living  which  is  the  goal  of  education.     To  such  discipline  no  institution 

could  be  more  unequivocally  committed  than  that  which  inscribes  upon 

its  great  seal 

Crescat  Scientia  Vita  Excolatur 

the  memorable  paraphrase  of  which  we  have  from  one  of  our  own 

colleagues: 

Let  knowledge  grow  from  more  to  more 
And  so  be  human  life  enriched. 
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French  army.     He  has  been  wounded  and,  according  to  latest  reports, 
is  a  prisoner  in  Germany. 

RESIGNATIONS 

The  resignations  of  Assistant  Professor  Robert  Retzer,  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Anatomy,  who  becomes  Professor  of  Anatomy  and  Dean  of 
the  Medical  College  of  Creighton  University,  Omaha,  Nebraska;  of  In- 
structor William  D.  Reeve,  of  the  University  High  School,  who  goes  to 
the  University  High  School  of  the  University  of  Minnesota;  and  of  In- 
structor L.  Charles  Raiford,  of  the  Department  of  Chemistry,  who  be- 
comes Professor  of  Chemistry  in  the  State  College  of  Oklahoma,  have 
been  accepted. 

GIFT  OF  THE  CLASS  OF   191 5 

The  Board  of  Trustees  has  accepted  a  gift  of  bronze  lamps  for 
Hutchinson  Court  from  the  Class  of  191 5.  Designs  for  these  lamps  are 
in  course  of  preparation. 

THE  AUDITOR 

The  Board  of  Trustees  has  granted  leave  of  absence  to  the  Auditor, 
Mr.  Trevor  Arnett,  at  the  request  of  the  General  Education  Board, 
in  order  that  he  may  prepare  for  publication  by  the  Board  a  compre- 
hensive report  on  educational  finance.  Mr.  Arnett  will  spend  a  portion 
of  his  time  for  six  months  or  more  in  New  York  City,  but  meanwhile 
will  give  general  oversight  to  the  work  of  the  auditing  department  of 
the  University. 

THE  TWENTY-FIFTH   ANNIVERSARY  OF  THE  UNIVERSITY 

The  Committee  on  the  Twenty-fifth  Anniversary  of  the  University, 
in  conformity  to  the  dates  of  previous  celebrations,  has  recommended 
1 91 6  as  the  year  for  the  celebration  of  the  event. 

The  charter  of  the  University  was  signed  June  18,  1890;  it  was 
dated  September  10,  1890;  it  was  recorded  September  20,  1890. 

William  Rainey  Harper  was  elected  President  September  18,  1890. 
He  began  his  duties  as  President  July  1,  1891. 

The  University  opened  October  1,  1892. 

WALKER  MUSEUM 

The  Departments  of  Geology  and  Geography  having  now  been 
transferred  to  Rosenwald  Hall,  the  Board  of  Trustees  has  made  provi- 
sion for  the  necessary  alterations  in  Walker  Museum  so  that  it  may 
now  be  used  for  museum  purposes  as  was  originally  designed.    The 
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building  is  undergoing  thorough  repair.  A  modern  lighting  system  is 
being  installed.  Mr.  A.  W.  Slocom,  formerly  connected  with  the  Field 
Columbian  Museum,  is  engaged  in  rearranging  for  exhibition  much 
material  which  for  lack  of  room  has  never  been  displayed. 

COLVER-ROSENBERGER  LECTURE  FUND 

In  the  July,  191 5,  number  of  the  University  Record  announcement 
was  made  of  the  creation  of  the  Nathaniel  Colver  Lectureship  and 
Publication  Fund  by  Mr.  Jesse  L.  Rosenberger  and  his  wife,  Susan  E. 
Rosenberger.  The  latter  is  a  graduate  of  the  old  University  of  Chicago, 
Class  of  1 88 2.  The  same  generous  friends  of  the  University  have  now 
made  arrangements  for  the  endowment  of  the  Colver-Rosenberger 
Lecture  Fund. 

Among  the  conditions  of  the  gift  it  is  provided  that— 

the  income  only  of  this  fund  shall  ever  be  used,  and  then  only  to  provide,  from  time 
to  time,  at,  or  in  connection  with,  the  University  of  Chicago,  what  shall  be  known 
as  the  "Colver-Rosenberger  Lectures,"  or  for  the  publication,  or  to  aid  in  the  publica- 
tion, of  such  of  said  lectures  as  it  may  be  deemed  best  to  preserve  and  give  circulation 
in  book  form. 

Further  provisions  are  as  follows: 

It  is  desired  that  the  "Colver-Rosenberger  Lectures"  shall  be  of  as  distinct  an 
individuality  and  forceful  a  character  as  they  may  practicably  be  made,  and,  above  all, 
as  beneficial  as  possible  to  the  University,  and,  through  it,  to  the  world,  especially 
adding  to  the  sum  of  practical  human  knowledge  and  aiding  with  the  more  vital  problems 
of  human  life.  To  this  end,  they  would  perhaps  best  be  kept  in  the  field  of  sciences 
relating  to  human  society  and  welfare,  the  particular  topics  to  be  determined  by  the 
Board  of  Trustees  from  time  to  time.  To  give  the  lectures,  persons  of  eminence  in 
scholarship  or  other  respects  making  them  authorities  on  their  respective  subjects 
should  be  chosen. 

This  endowment  my  wife  and  I  wish  to  associate  with  our  family  name  and  that 
of  Mrs.  Rosenberger's  father,  the  late  Reverend  Charles  K.  Colver  (1821-1896),  a 
Baptist  minister  of  exceptionally  strong  character,  deep  scholarship,  profound  con- 
victions, and  much  ability,  yet  very  simple  and  sincere  in  his  life,  who  was  also  an 
earnest  promotor  of  sound  education,  and  made  the  first  subscription  to  the  fund  for 
the  establishment  of  the  present  University  of  Chicago.  He  was  a  son  of  the  Reverend 
Nathaniel  Colver,  D.D.  (1794-1870),  who  was  the  first  theological  professor  in  the 
old  University  of  Chicago  and  one  of  the  founders  of,  and  the  first  instructor  for,  what 
has  now  become  the  Divinity  School. 

COLVER-ROSENBERGER  FELLOWSHIP 

For  a  third  time  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jesse  L.  Rosenberger  have  remembered 
the  University.  The  Board  of  Trustees  at  the  meeting  held  Septem- 
ber 14,   1915,  accepted  funds  which  eventually  will  provide  for  the 
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Colver-Rosenberger  Fellowship.  The  income  from  the  fund  will  be  paid 
to  holders  of  the  fellowship,  the  object  being,  as  stated  by  the  donors: 

that  this  fellowship  may  be  as  important  and  beneficial  as  possible — productive, 
directly,  so  far  as  it  may  be,  of  good  in  immediate  results,  and,  indirectly,  much  more, 
by  turning  and  stimulating  persons  of  high  character  and  promise  to  noble  and  un- 
selfish studies  and  endeavors  for  the  benefit  of  mankind  and  the  solution  of  the  more 
vital  problems  of  human  life.  For  these  purposes  it  is  suggested  that  the  fellowship 
be  not  permanently  assigned  to  any  one  department  of  the  University,  but  be  kept 
preferably  in  the  field  of  sciences  relating  to  human  society  and  welfare,  the  particular 
subjects  to  be  determined  from  time  to  time,  and,  if  desired,  either  religious,  moral, 
sociological,  economic,  industrial,  political,  or  whatever  it  may  be  thought  will  do  the 
most  good,  present  and  prospective.  It  may  be  administered  with  some  reference 
to  the  "  Colver-Rosenberger  Lectures,"  heretofore  provided  for,  or  entirely  independent 
of  them,  as  may  be  considered  best. 
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Convocation,  a  term  originally  intended  to  apply  to  the  general 
assemblage  of  the  University  of  Chicago  for  any  purpose  whatever,  has 
come  to  stand  especially  for  the  public  University  service  for  the  con- 
ferring of  degrees.  Because  degrees  are  regularly  conferred  at  the  con- 
clusion of  each  quarter  it  happens  that  since  the  first  Convocation  held 
January  2,  1893,  in  the  Central  Music  Hall  until  the  occasion  described 
in  the  present  issue  of  the  University  Record,  and  including  the  special 
ones,  ninety-six  have  been  held. 

From  the  very  outset  the  Convocation  program  was  determined: 

I.  The  Procession 

II.  The  Prayer 

III.  The  Convocation  Address 

IV.  The  Award  of  Honors 

V.  The  Conferring  of  Degrees 

VI.  The  President's  Statement 

VII.  "Alma  Mater" 

VIII.  The  Recession 

The  order  of  the  procession  is  as  follows: 

The  Marshal  of  the  University 

The  Candidates  for  the  Associate's  Title  and  for  the  Certificate  of  the  College 

of  Education 
The  Candidates  for  the  Bachelor's  Degree 
The  Candidates  for  Higher  Degrees 
The  Faculties  of  the  University 
The  Official  Guests  of  the  University 
The  Trustees  of  the  University 

The  President  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  and  the  Convocation  Chaplain 
The  President  of  the  University  and  the  Convocation  Orator 

The  position  of  each  individual  in  each  group  is  predetermined  by 
the  arrangement  of  the  individuals  for  the  degree  ceremony.  On  the 
main  floor  candidates  in  the  several  groups  are  arranged  alphabetically  by 
marshals  and  aides:  associates  are  seated  at  the  back;  candidates  for 
higher  degrees  at  the  front.  Upon  the  stage  Trustees,  Members  of  the 
Faculties,  and  Guests  are  seated.  In  the  center  of  the  front  row  is  the 
President's  chair.  To  his  right  are  seated:  the  Convocation  Orator, 
the  Convocation  Chaplain,  the  President  of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  the 
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Trustees,  the  Dean  of  Women.  To  his  left  are  ranged:  the  Dean  of 
the  Faculties,  the  Deans  of  the  Graduate  Schools,  the  Dean  of  the  Law 
School,  the  Dean  of  the  Divinity  School,  the  Dean  of  the  Senior  Colleges, 
the  Dean  of  the  Junior  Colleges,  the  Recorder.  Responsibility  for  these 
details,  upon  faithfulness  to  which  depends  in  large  part  the  ease  and 
dignity  of  the  exercises',  rests  upon  the  Marshal  of  the  University,  whose 
symbol  is  a  black,  gold-mounted  baton.  His  assistants  are  the  Head 
Marshal,  who  carries  a  mahogany,  silver-mounted  baton,  and  the 
marshals   and   aides,  who   wear   mortarboards  having  maroon  tassels. 

All  persons  in  the  procession  remain  standing  in  their  places  until 
the  President  and  the  Convocation  Orator  reach  their  seats.  When 
the  President  removes  his  cap  and  takes  his  seat,  all  do  likewise.  Imme- 
diately the  President  says:  "Prayer  will  be  offered  by  the  Convocation 
Chaplain  [announcing  the  name]."  At  the  conclusion  of  the  prayer 
the  President  again  rises  and  says:  "The  Convocation  address  [announ- 
cing the  subject]  will  be  delivered  by  [announcing  the  name]." 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  Convocation  Address,  the  President,  during 
the  musical  interlude,  seats  himself  in  the  Convocation  Chair  placed  at 
the  extreme  right  of  the  spectator.  When  the  music  is  ended  he  dons 
his  cap,  as  representing  the  authority  of  the  University,  rises,  and  says: 

Attention  is  called  to  the  Award  of  Honors : 

Honorable  Mention  for  excellence  in  the  work  of  the  Junior  Colleges. 

Honorable  Mention  for  excellence  in  the  work  leading  to  the  Certificate  of  the 
College  of  Education. 

Scholarships  in  the  Senior  Colleges  for  excellence  in  the  work  of  the  Junior 
Colleges. 

The  Conferring  of  the  Bachelor's  Degree  with  Honors. 

Honors  for  excellence  in  particular  departments  of  the  Senior  Colleges. 

Scholarships  in  the  Graduate  Schools  for  excellence  in  the  work  of  the  Senior 
Colleges. 

Election  to  the  Chicago  Chapter  of  the  Order  of  the  Coif  for  high  distinction  in 
the  professional  work  of  the  Law  School. 

Election  to  Sigma  Xi  on  nomination  of  the  Departments  of  Science  for  evidence 
of  ability  in  research  work  in  general. 

Election  to  membership  in  the  Beta  of  Illinois  Chapter  of  Phi  Beta  Kappa  on 
nomination  by  the  University  for  especial  distinction  in  general  scholarship  in  the 
University. 

Degrees  and  titles  will  now  be  conferred. 

The  President,  still  wearing  his  cap,  seats  himself  in  the  Convocation 
Chair. 

Candidates  for  titles  and  degrees  are  presented  by  their  Deans  in  the 
following  order: 
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Candidates  for  the  title  of  Associate  and  for  the  Certificate  of  the 
College  of  Education  by  the  Dean  of  the  Junior  Colleges. 

Candidates  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts,  Philosophy,  or  Science 
by  the  Dean  of  the  Senior  Colleges. 

Candidates  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Laws  by  the  Dean  of  the 
Law  School. 

Candidates  for  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts  or  Science  by  the  Dean 
of  the  Graduate  School  of  Arts  and  Literature  or  by  the  Dean  of  the 
Ogden  Graduate  School  of  Science. 

Candidates  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Divinity  by  the  Dean  of  the 
Divinity  School. 

Candidates  for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Law  (J.D.)  by  the  Dean  of  the 
Law  School. 

Candidates  for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy  by  the  Dean  of 
the  Graduate  School  of  Arts  and  Literature  or  by  the  Dean  of  the  Ogden 
Graduate  School  of  Science. 

When  a  Dean  rises  in  his  place  on  the  platform,  candidates  to  be 
presented  by  him  rise  in  their  places  and  proceed  in  previously  arranged 
alphabetical  order  to  the  platform,  escorted  by  marshals  and  aides  who 
range  the  candidates  in  files  facing  the  President.  When  all  candidates 
are  in  place  upon  the  platform  the  Dean  presents  the  candidates  and 
the  President  addresses  them.  The  Dean  then  reads  the  name  of  each 
candidate  as  he  approaches  the  President  to  receive  from  him  the 
diploma  which  the  Recorder  passes  to  the  President.  In  the  case  of 
Doctors  the  hood  is  placed  upon  each  candidate  by  the  University 
Marshal  before  the  diploma  is  presented.  The  formulae  for  the  Deans 
and  the  President  are  as  follows: 

TITLE   OF   ASSOCIATE 

The  Dean:  Mr.  President:  These  students  have  completed  the  work  of  the  Junior 
Colleges  and  are  presented  for  the  title  of  Associate. 

The  President:  Young  men  and  women:  You  have  finished  the  work  pre- 
scribed in  the  curriculum  of  the  Junior  Colleges  of  the  University  of  Chicago,  and  you 
have  attained  that  degree  of  maturity  and  accomplishment  which  will  enable  you  to 
pursue  with  advantage  studies  of  a  University  character  conducted  in  accordance 
with  University  methods.  You  are  therefore  admitted  to  the  rank  of  Associate  in  the 
University,  and  in  testimony  of  this  fact  I  present  you  these  diplomas. 

THE   CERTIFICATE   OF    THE    SCHOOL   OF   EDUCATION 

The  Dean:  Mr.  President:  These  students  have  completed  the  two  years' 
course  under  the  regulations  of  the  School  of  Education  and  are  presented  for  the 
Certificate. 
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The  President:  Young  women:  You  have  finished  the  work  prescribed  in  the 
curriculum  of  the  two  years'  course  of  the  School  of  Education  of  the  University  of 
Chicago.  You  have  attained  that  degree  of  training  and  scholarship  which  will 
enable  you  to  discharge  with  credit  to  yourselves  and  to  the  University  the  duties  of 
the  honorable  profession  which  you  have  chosen.  In  testimony  of  this  fact  I  present 
you  with  these  diplomas. 

BACHELOR   OF   ARTS,   PHILOSOPHY,    OR   SCIENCE 

The  Dean:  Hi,  praeses,  juvenes,  ex  collegii  disciplina  evadentes,  gradum  Bac- 
calaurei  petunt. 

The  President:  Vos,  iuvenes,  qui  per  tempus  debitum  in  studia  feliciter  incu- 
buistis,  Curatores  Universitatis  Chicaginiensis  ad  gradum  Baccalaurei  admiserunt. 
In  cuius  rei  testimonium  haec  diplomata  vobis  trado.  Quae  accipite,  piisque  animis 
Matrem  Almam  colite. 

RE-ENACTED   DEGREE   OF   BACHELOR   OF   ARTS 

The  President:  Vos,  ad  gradum  Baccalaurei  redintegratum  admissi  estis.  In 
cuius  rei  testimonium  haec  diplomata  vobis  trado.  Quae  accipite,  piisque  animis 
Matrem  Almam  colite. 

BACHELOR   OF   LAWS 

The  Dean:  Hi,  praeses,  juvenes,  ex  disciplina  juris  ac  legum  evadentes,  gradum 
Baccalaurei  in  Legibus  petunt. 

The  President:  Vos,  iuvenes,  qui  per  tempus  debitum  in  studia  feliciter  incu- 
buistis,  Curatores  Universitatis  Chicaginiensis  ad  gradum  Baccalaurei  in  Legibus 
admiserunt.  In  cuius  rei  testimonium  haec  diplomata  vobis  trado.  Quae  accipite, 
piisque  animis  Matrem  Almam  colite. 

MASTER   OF   ARTS   OR   SCIENCE 

The  Dean:  Hi,  praeses,  juvenes,  ex  scholae  baccalaureorum  disciplina  evadentes, 
gradum  Magistri  petunt. 

The  President:  Vos,  iuvenes,  qui  per  tempus  debitum  in  studia  feliciter  incu- 
buistis,  Curatores  Universitatis  Chicaginiensis  suadente  Professorum  ordine  idoneo, 
Senatuque  approbante,  ad  gradum  Magistri  admiserunt.  In  cuius  rei  testimonium 
haec  diplomata  vobis  trado.     Quae  accipite,  piisque  animis  Matrem  Almam  colite. 

BACHELOR   OF   DIVINITY 

The  Dean:  Hi,  praeses,  juvenes,  ex  sacrae  theologiae  disciplina  evadentes, 
gradum  Baccalaurei  petunt. 

The  President:  Vos,  iuvenes,  qui  per  tempus  debitum  in  studia  feliciter  incu- 
buistis,  Curatores  Universitatis  Chicaginiensis  ad  gradum  Baccalaurei  in  Sacra  Theo- 
logia  admiserunt.  In  cuius  rei  testimonium  haec  diplomata  vobis  trado.  Quae 
accipite,  piisque  animis  Matrem  Almam  colite. 
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RE-ENACTED    DEGREE    OF    BACHELOR    OF    DIVINITY    FROM    THE    OLD    UNI- 
VERSITY  OF   CHICAGO 

The  Dean:  Hi,  praeses,  juvenes,  ad  gradum  Baccalaurci  in  Sacra  Theologia  ex 
Priori  Universitate  olim  admissi  eundum  gradum  redintegratum  petunt. 

The  President:  Vos,  ad  gradum  Baccalaurei  in  Sacra  Theologia  redintegratum 
admissi  estis.  In  cuius  rei  testimonium  haec  diplomata  vobis  trado.  Quae  accipite 
piisque  animis  Matrem  Almam  colite. 

DOCTOR   OF   LAW 

The  Dean:  Hi,  praeses,  juvenes,  baccalaurei,  ex  disciplina  juris  ac  legum  eva- 
dentes,  gradum  Juris  Doctoris  petunt. 

The  President:  Vos,  iuvenes  optimi,  qui,  per  tempus  debitum  omni  cogitatione 
curaque  studiis  dediti,  eximiae  esse  spei  vos  probastis,  Curatores  Universitatis,  sua- 
dente  Professorum  ordine  idoneo,  Senatuque  approbante,  ad  gradum  Juris  Doctoris 
admiserunt.  In  cuius  rei  testimonium  haec  diplomata  vobis  trado.  Quae  accipite 
piisque  animis  Matrem  Almam  colite. 

DOCTOR   OF   PHILOSOPHY 

The  Dean:  Hi,  praeses,  juvenes,  ex  scholae  baccalaureorum  disciplina  evadentes, 
gradum  Philosophiae  Doctoris  petunt. 

The  President:  Vos,  iuvenes  optimi,  qui,  per  tempus  debitum  omni  cogitatione 
curaque  studiis  dediti,  eximiae  esse  spei  vos  probastis,  Curatores  Universitatis,  sua- 
dente  Professorum  ordine  idoneo,  Senatuque  approbante,  ad  gradum  Philosophiae 
Doctoris  admiserunt.  In  cuius  rei  testimonium  vobis  et  hos  cucullos  trado,  quibus  ut 
Doctores  ex  Universitate  Chicaginiense  induamini.  Et  haec  diplomata  sigillo  Univer- 
sitatis munita;   quae  accipite  piisque  animis  Matrem  Almam  colite. 

Honorary  degrees,  the  first  of  which  was  conferred  in  1899  upon 
William  McKinley,  President  of  the  United  States,  are  given  at  a  regular 
Convocation  after  the  conferring  of  the  degrees  in  course,  or  at  a  special 
Convocation  called  for  the  purpose,  as  in  1899  for  President  McKinley 
or  in  1903  for  President  Roosevelt.  The  candidate  is  presented  by  the 
head  or  chairman  of  the  appropriate  department,  and  the  President  in 
conferring  the  degree  uses  a  special  formula  for  each  candidate.  Presi- 
dent McKinley  was  presented  by  the  Professor  of  International  Law  and 
Diplomacy,  Head  of  the  Department  of  Political  Science,  and  Dean  of 
the  Faculties  of  Arts,  Literature,  and  Science,  who,  escorting  the  candi- 
date to  the  Convocation  chair,  addressed  the  President  of  the  University. 

The  President  of  the  University  then  said: 

You,  William  McKinley — a  man  endowed  with  all  advantages  of  education  and 
experience,  who,  at  the  time  of  gravest  crisis,  when  the  weal  not  only  of  this  Republic, 
but  of  foreign  states,  was  put  in  deepest  peril,  and  the  path  of  wisdom  lay  dark  before 
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the  people,  served  each  highest  interest,  and,  by  your  wisdom  and  your  foresight,  out 
of  confusion  brought  a  happy  ending — the  Trustees  of  the  University  of  Chicago,  on 
nomination  by  the  University  Senate,  have  admitted  to  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws 
now  for  the  first  time  given  by  them,  and  have  granted  and  bestowed  upon  you  all 
honors,  rights,  and  privileges  here  or  elsewhere  pertaining  to  the  same.  In  testimony 
whereof,  I  now  present  you  with  the  Doctor's  hood  of  the  University  of  Chicago, 
which,  in  virtue  of  this  degree,  you  have  the  right  to  wear,  and  with  the  diploma  of 
the  University.  And  may  you  increase  in  wisdom  and  virtue,  and,  in  days  to  come, 
as  in  the  past,  cherish  the  Republic  and  defend  her. 

The  normal  form  is  that  used  in  conferring  the  honorary  degree  of 

Doctor  of  Laws  on  Basil  Lanneau  Gildersleeve,  Professor  of  Greek  in 

Johns  Hopkins  University: 

Professor  of  Greek  in  the  Johns  Hopkins  University;  founder  and  editor  of  the 
American  Journal  of  Philology;  at  once  lover  of  letters  and  student  of  linguistic 
science;  commentator,  in  noteworthy  editions,  upon  Pindar  and  Persius;  author  of 
a  Latin  Grammar  based  on  scientific  principles;  investigator,  and  stimulator  of  the 
investigations  of  others;  author  of  a  work  now  appearing  in  which  the  results  of  many 
years  of  study  of  the  Syntax  of  Classical  Greek  are  summarized:  for  these  distinguished 
services,  and  especially  for  the  last  named,  by  the  authority  of  the  Board  of  Trustees 
of  the  University  of  Chicago,  upon  the  nomination  of  the  University  Senate,  I  confer 
upon  you  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws  of  this  University,  with  all  the  rights  and 
privileges  appertaining  thereunto. 

The  President's  Statement  generally  consists  of  four  parts.  He 
first  expresses  to  the  Convocation  Orator  the  thanks  of  the  Univer- 
sity. He  then  refers  to  the  death  of  any  member  of  the  University,  if 
there  has  been  any  such  since  the  last  Convocation,  and  requests 
all  to  stand  in  silence  in  memory  of  the  deceased.  When  the 
audience  has  risen,  Pleyel's  Hymn  is  played  on  the  Alice  Freeman 
Palmer  chimes.  When  the  people  are  again  seated,  the  President 
reviews  the  condition  of  the  University  and  announces  gifts  or  plans, 
concluding  with  an  invitation  to  join  in  the  singing  of  the  "Alma 
Mater,"  and  with  the  announcement:  "After  the  benediction  the 
audience  is  requested  to  remain  seated  until  after  the  recessional." 

The  Recession  is  conducted  in  an  order  exactly  the  reverse  of  the 
Procession. 
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By  JULIUS  STIEGLITZ 

Professor  and  Chairman  of  the  Department  of  Chemistry 

On  the  morning  of  Saturday,  August  14,  the  startling  and  tragic 
news  was  flashed  to  his  Chicago  friends  that  on  the  day  before  Dr.  John 
Ulric  Nef,  Head  of  the  Department  of  Chemistry  at  the  University  of 
Chicago,  had  died  suddenly  of  heart  disease  in  Carinel,  California. 

Professor  Nef  had  been  in  only  indifferent  health  during  the  past 
year,  without,  however,  seeming  to  develop  any  symptoms  of  a  serious 
or  alarming  nature.  At  the  end  of  June  he  left  Chicago  to  spend  his 
summer  vacation  in  a  leisurely  trip  through  the  Canadian  Rockies,  the 
Northwest,  and  California.  Very  soon,  finding  himself  in  poor  condi- 
tion, he  hurried  on  to  San  Francisco  and  reached  the  city  on  July  22, 
a  month  in  advance  of  the  date  originally  planned.  There  he  was 
found  to  be  suffering  from  acute  dilatation  of  the  heart.  His  condition 
responded  so  rapidly  to  treatment  that  he  was  allowed  to  be  up  within 
a  week.  During  this  period  he  was  in  the  best  of  spirits,  grateful  that 
the  cause  of  his  poor  condition  had  been  recognized  and  the  latter 
quickly  improved,  and  he  was  most  hopeful  of  the  future.  On  July  30 
I  went  to  pay  him  a  last  visit  before  my  return  to  Chicago.  We  had 
an  hour's  talk,  in  which  Dr.  Nef  showed  all  the  buoyant  hopefulness  and 
courage  which  were  so  characteristic  of  him.  He  was  indeed  in  the 
happiest  of  spirits,  full  of  his  well-known  enthusiasm  for  his  research 
plans  for  the  autumn  and  for  the  liberal  arrangements  made  to  further 
them.  At  that  time,  neither  he  nor  his  friends  had  the  least  fear  of 
any  immediate  or  early  danger  to  his  life.  We  knew  he  would  have  to 
take  better  care  of  himself  in  the  future  than  in  the  past,  but  that  was 
all.  It  is  a  small  grain  of  comfort  to  know  that  almost  to  the  very  end 
Dr.  Nef  was  spared  all  acute  worry  about  himself  and  that  death  came 
swiftly,  instantaneously — came  while  he  was  walking  and  talking  with 
his  friend  and  former  pupil,  Dr.  Herman  Spoehr. 

In  Dr.  Nef  the  world  has  lost  a  great  scientist,  a  genius,  whose  ideas 
have  been  fertilizing  his  broad  field  of  work — organic  chemistry — for 
over  twenty-five  years.  The  University  has  lost  one  of  its  greatest 
investigators — an  irreparable  loss.  The  Department  of  Chemistry  has 
lost  a  wise,  far-seeing,  and  kindly  head  and  an  enthusiastic,  inspiring 
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teacher.  Dr.  Nef's  friends  have  lost  the  comfort  and  counsel  coming 
from  a  kind-hearted,  loyal  man  who  was  fearless  in  his  honesty  and 
strong  in  his  sense  of  justice  and  right. 

Professor  Nef  graduated  from  Harvard  in  1884,  and,  as  the  holder 
of  the  Harvard  Kirkland  Traveling  Fellowship,  he  took  his  doctorate 
of  philosophy  in  chemistry  at  the  University  of  Munich  in  1886  under 
Germany's  greatest  teacher  in  organic  chemistry,  Professor  Adolph 
Baeyer.  On  his  return  to  this  country  he  applied  himself  to  research 
in  organic  chemistry  with  a  single-hearted  devotion  and  a  fiery  enthu- 
siasm that  remained  his  most  conspicuous  characteristic  throughout  his 
life.  Starting  his  academic  career  in  1887  as  professor  of  chemistry  at 
Purdue  University,  he  achieved  such  notable  results  in  research,  that 
within  two  years  he  was  called  to  Clark  University,  founded,  as  is  well 
known,  with  research  as  its  keynote  and  main  objective.  From  Clark 
University  he  came  to  this  University  in  1892,  one  of  the  group  of 
brilliant  scientists  whom  President  Harper  succeeded  in  drawing  away 
from  Clark  University,  and  who  became  a  most  important  factor  in  im- 
mediately placing  the  University  in  the  front  rank  of  the  world's  univer- 
sities as  a  center  of  research  and  of  the  highest  type  of  graduate  work. 
Professor  Nef — by  his  great  pioneer  work  on  bivalent  carbon,  on  the  ful- 
minates, on  the  sugars,  on  the  mechanism  of  organic  reactions,  and  on 
many  other  subjects — contributed  his  full  share  to  this  great  achieve- 
ment of  the  University  of  Chicago.  There  is  a  well-authenticated  story 
current,  that  when  President  Harper  returned  from  his  trip  through 
Europe  in  1900,  he  reported  that  he  had  been  much  impressed  by  the 
fact  that  at  all  the  centers  of  learning  he  had  visited  he  had  found  the 
University  of  Chicago  known  best  as  the  university  where  three  well- 
known  men  of  the  Faculty  were  carrying  on  their  work.  Professor  Nef 
was  one  of  these  three  men.  In  outward  recognition  of  his  important 
contributions  to  the  advance  of  the  world's  knowledge  he  was  elected 
a  member  of  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences,  of  the  American 
Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  and  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Sciences  of 
Sweden.  In  Europe  as  well  as  from  one  end  of  this  country  to  the  other 
his  loss  will  be  deplored  in  chemistry  circles  as  the  loss  of  a  great,  enthu- 
siastic and  productive  mind,  as  the  loss  of  a  man  who  had  the  genius  to 
create  new  ideas  and  the  courage  to  develop  and  advance  them  in  the 
widest  fields. 

Professor  Nef  was  uniquely  able  to  transmit  his  enthusiasm  for 
scientific  investigation  to  his  students  and  auditors.  He  was  for  that 
reason  a  great  and  inspiring  teacher  of  the  highest  class  of  students — 
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graduate  students  preparing  to  do  research  work.  Insistent  on  critical 
thought  and  on  exhaustive  work,  he  set  them  thinking  for  themselves, 
working  for  themselves.  It  is  not  surprising  to  find,  as  a  result,  that 
men  who  have  taken  their  doctorate  under  his  direction  are  holding 
some  of  the  most  important  positions  in  chemistry  in  this  country  and 
are  themselves,  in  many  cases,  productive  investigators  of  note. 

As  Head  of  the  Department  of  Chemistry,  Dr.  Nef  from  the  early 
days  of  the  University  adopted  the  wise  policy  of  non-interference  with 
his  staff,  of  giving  to  each  member  of  it  full  rein  for  the  independent 
development  of  his  branch  of  chemistry,  and  of  demanding,  in  return, 
of  each  instructor  complete  responsibility  for  the  success  or  failure  of 
his  work.  The  result  of  this  generous  care  for  the  individuality  and 
opportunity  for  growth  of  the  members  of  the  staff  was  a  whole- 
heartedly carried-out  policy  of  co-operation  among  the  members,  which 
has  made  the  department  what  it  is. 

Many  of  us  have  lost  the  inspiration  and  helpfulness  of  a  great 
colleague  with  whom  we  could  discuss  scientific  matters,  and  we  have 
incurred,  too,  the  greater  personal  loss  of  a  loyal,  devoted  friendship. 
This  was  as  honest,  generous,  and  strong  in  its  counsels  as  Dr.  Nef  was 
unstinted  and  unswerving  in  his  devotion  to  his  scientific  ideals.  It  is 
a  pleasure  for  the  writer  to  recall  that  twenty-five  years  of  intellectual 
and  scientific  co-operation  and  whole-hearted  friendship  remained  to 
the  end  unmarred  by  a  single  clash  of  interest,  purpose,  or  action;  a 
fact  due,  above  all  else,  to  the  greatness  of  the  character  of  the  friend 
we  have  lost,  to  his  fair-mindedness,  his  confidence-inspiring  honesty 
of  purpose,  and  his  generous  eagerness  to  help  all  who  came  within  his 
range  of  action. 


BENJAMIN  ALLEN  GREENE 

A  MINUTE  ADOPTED  BY  THE  BAPTIST  THEOLOGICAL 

UNION,  JULY   14,    191 5 

Dr.  Greene  came  to  the  Divinity  School  in  1909,  having  been  elected 
Professorial  Lecturer  on  Practical  Theology,  April  13.  He  died  May  25, 
1915.  Thus  he  served  as  a  member  of  the  faculty  for  six  years.  His 
service  on  behalf  of  the  Divinity  School,  however,  began  at  an  earlier 
date.  On  October  2,  1901,  he  was  elected  a  trustee  of  the  Baptist  Theo- 
logical Union  as  successor  to  Dr.  G.  W.  Northrup.  On  July  11,  1905, 
he  was  chosen  vice-president  of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  which  office  he 
held  until  his  death.  To  the  meetings  of  the  trustees  during  the  fourteen 
years  of  his  service  he  brought  an  open  mind,  a  sense  of  justice,  and  in 
his  calm,  gentle,  unobtrusive  way  a  strong  determination  always  to  do 
the  right  thing.  He  became  a  member  of  the  Board  at  a  time  when  the 
Divinity  School  was  in  a  state  of  transition.  The  theological  seminary 
of  the  type  formerly  common  in  the  Baptist  denomination  was  passing 
and  the  divinity  school  with  new  and  more  scholarly  methods,  with 
university  ideals  and  a  broader  intellectual  horizon,  was  beginning  to 
make  its  way  into  the  favor  of  the  denomination.  The  coming  of  Dr. 
Greene  into  the  counsels  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  brought  with  it  no 
spirit  of  compromise,  but  a  peace-producing  atmosphere  which  surely 
must  have  been  helpful  in  placing  the  School  in  the  position  of  steadily 
growing  power  which  it  has  now  attained. 

Dr.  Greene's  relationship  with  the  faculty  and  the  student  body  will 
be  recalled  as  something  which  added  charm  of  character,  abiding  poise, 
and  delightful  personality  to  the  virility  of  mind  which  he  shared  with  his 
colleagues. 

Dr.  Greene  became  a  member  of  the  Divinity  School  faculty  after 
thirty-five  fruitful  years  spent  in  the  pastorate,  in  pastorates  character- 
ized by  the  solid  growth  of  the  churches  he  served  and  by  the  affection 
which  never  ceased  to  well  forth  from  the  hearts  of  his  parishioners  as 
long  as  he  lived.  He  brought  to  his  new  duties  a  ripe  experience,  a  broad 
sympathy  for  the  ministers  of  the  future,  and  a  profound  conviction  that 
preparation  for  the  pastorate  could  not  be  too  broad  or  too  thorough. 
He  never  made  a  contrast  between  an  intellectual  and  a  spiritual  ministry. 
As  in  his  own  beautiful  character  there  were  united  intellectuality  of  a 
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rare  order  and  an  apprehension  of  the  spiritual  life  in  high  degree,  so  in 
his  lectures  and  in  his  conferences  with  students  he  always  advocated 
that  united  cultivation  of  mind  and  soul  which  is  the  very  essence  of 
character. 

Most  potent  of  all  the  many  charming  and  forceful  characteristics  of 
this  Christian  gentleman,  this  saintly  prophet,  this  admirable  scholar, 
was  his  delightful  personality.  His  very  presence  was  a  benediction. 
He  was  inspiring  to  his  fellow-teachers  and  to  the  student  body,  not  only 
because  of  the  glow  of  his  intellectuality  and  the  fine  flavor  of  his  life,  but 
because  he  was  lovable.  In  this  "Indian  summer  of  his  life,"  as  in  his 
poetic  way  he  was  wont  to  describe  his  period  of  service  at  the  University, 
he  seldom  assumed  the  strenuous  duties  of  the  classroom,  but  his  influ- 
ence was  felt  wherever  he  was  known. 

The  nearly  three  score  years  and  ten  of  his  life  were  devoted  to  helping 
men  to  be  better,  to  making  the  world  a  more  pleasant  place  in  which 
better  men  may  dwell,  to  interpreting  to  willing  ears  the  voice  of  God, 
not  as  some  far-off  mysterious  sound,  but  as  something  potently  intimate 
and  personal,  and  to  revealing  to  youth  to  whom  this  voice  of  God  had 
come  as  a  call  to  preach,  the  power,  the  joys,  and  the  compensations  of 
the  Christian  ministry. 

We,  his  fellow-workers  in  one  department  of  Christian  service,  here 
place  on  record  our  admiration  of  the  life  and  character  of  Benjamin 
Allen  Greene,  our  love  for  him  as  a  brother  in  service,  our  sorrow  in  his 
passing  on,  and  our  sympathy  with  his  family  in  this  time  of  their 
bereavement. 


EVENTS:     PAST  AND  FUTURE 


THE  NINETY-SIXTH  CONVOCATION 

At  the  Ninety-sixth  Convocation,  held 
in  Leon  Mandel  Assembly  Hall,  Septem- 
ber 3,  1915,  the  address,  "Liberal  Educa- 
tion and  the  Time-Spirit,"  was  delivered 
by  Nathaniel  Butler,  A.M.,  LL.D.,  Pro- 
fessor of  Education,  the  University  of 
Chicago.  In  introducing  the  orator,  the 
President  of  the  University  said: 

"Twenty -three  years  ago  last  summer 
the  office  of  the  University  was  in  Room 
121 2,  Chamber  of  Commerce  Building, 
on  Washington  St.,  corner  of  La  Salle  St. 
President  Harper,  Dr.  Goodspeed,  and 
the  present  President  of  the  University 
were  busily  at  work  making  preparations 
for  opening  the  new  University  for  in- 
struction in  the  following  October.  _  To 
them  one  day  came  a  card  announcing  a 
call  from  a  new  member  of  the  faculty 
who  was  ready  for  duty.  The  gentleman 
in  question  had  been  connected  with  the 
faculty  of  the  old  University  of  Chicago, 
was  then  in  the  faculty  of  the  University 
of  Illinois,  and  now  for  nearly  a  quarter 
of  a  century  has  never  failed  in  his  loyal 
service  to  the  University  which  chose 
him  and  which  he  chose  in  1892.  Such 
a  service  he  has  rendered  today,  and  I 
cordially  thank  my  colleague,  Pro- 
fessor Butler,  the  Convocation  Orator  of 
September,  1915." 

The  Award  of  Honors  included  the 
election  of  eight  students  to  membership 
in  the  Beta  of  Illinois  Chapter  of  Phi  Beta 
Kappa. 

Degrees  and  titles  were  conferred  as  fol- 
lows: The  Colleges:  the  Title  of  Asso- 
ciate, 23;  the  Certificate  of  the  College 
of  Education,  11;  the  degree  of  Bachelor 
of  Arts,  6;  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Phi- 
losophy, 94;  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of 
Science,  27.  The  Divinity  School:  the 
degree  of  Master  of  Arts,  12;  the  degree 
of  Bachelor  of  Divinity,  6;  the  degree  of 
Doctor  of  Philosophy,  5.  The  Law 
School:  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Law,  10. 
The  Graduate  Schools  of  Arts,  Literature, 
and  Science:  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts, 
45;  the  degree  of  Master  of  Science,  23; 
the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy,  34. 
The  total  number  of  degrees  conferred 
(not  including  titles  and  certificates)  was 
262. 


The  Convocation  Reception  was  held 
in  Hutchinson  Court  on  the  evening  of 
September  3.  In  the  receiving  line  were 
President  and  Mrs.  Judson,  the  Convo- 
cation orator,  Professor  Nathaniel  Butler, 
and  Mrs.  Butler. 

The  Convocation  Prayer  Service  was 
held  in  Harper  Assembly  Room  at  ten- 
thirty  Sunday  morning,  August  29,  and 
the  Convocation  Religious  Service  at 
eleven  o'clock  in  Leon  Mandel  Assembly 
Hall.  The  Convocation  sermon  was 
preached  by  Reverend  Frank  Wakeley 
Gunsaulus,  A.M.,  D.D.,  pastor  of  Central 
Church,  Chicago,  and  president  of  Armour 
Institute  of  Technology. 

UNIVERSITY  PREACHERS 
AUTUMN  QUARTER,  1915 

October  3  Rev.  Professor  Francis  Green- 
wood Peabody,  D.D.,  LL.D., 
Harvard  University,  Cam- 
bridge, Massachusetts 

"  10     Settlement     Sunday.      Rev. 

Professor  Francis  Greenwood 
Peabody,  D.D.,  LL.D. 

"  17     Bishop  William   Fraser   Mc- 

Dowell, Ph.D.,  D.D.,  LL.D., 
Evanston,  Illinois 

"  24    Rev.     Carter    Helm    Jones, 

D.D.,  First  Baptist  Church, 
Seattle,  Washington 

"  31     Rev.     Carter    Helm    Jones, 

D.D. 
November    7     Rev.      Cornelius      Woelfkin, 
D.D.,   Litt.D.,   LL.D.,   Fifth 
Avenue  Baptist  Church,  New 
York  City 

"  14    Rev.      Cornelius      Woelfkin, 

D.D.,  Litt.D.,  LL.D. 

"  21     Rev.  Professor  Charles  Rey- 

nolds Brown,  A.M.,  D.D., 
Dean  of  the  Yale  Divinity 
School 

"  28     Rev.  Professor  Charles  Rey- 

nolds Brown,  A.M.,  D.D. 
December     5     Right   Rev.    Bishop    Charles 
David        Williams,        D.D., 
L.H.D.,  LL.D.,  of  Michigan, 
Detroit,  Michigan 

"  12     Right    Rev.    Charles    David 

Williams,  D.D.,  L.H.D., 
LL.D. 

"  19     Convocation    Sunday,     Rev. 

John  Timothy  Stone,  D.D., 
Fourth  Presbyterian  Church, 
Chicago 
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WINTER  QUARTER,  1916 


March 


January 


16 


23 


30 


February      6 


13 


20 
27 


March 


Bishop  Francis  John  McCon- 
nell,    Ph.D.,     D.D.,    LL.D., 
Denver,  Colorado 
Bishop  Francis  John  McCon- 
nell,  Ph.D..  D.D.,  LL.D. 
Rev.   Burris  Atkins  Jenkins, 
A.M.,  S.T.B.,  Linwood  Boule- 
vard Christian  Church,  Kan- 
sas City,  Missouri 
President     William     Herbert 
Faunce,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  Brown 
I"  Diversity,  Providence,  Rhode 
Island 

Rev.  Professor  William  Wal- 
lace Fenn,  A.M.,  S.T.D., 
Dean  of  the  Harvard  Divinity 
School 

Rev.  George  W.  Truett,  D.D., 
First  Baptist  Church,  Dallas, 
Texas 

Rev.  George  W.  Truett,  D.D. 
Rev.  Professor  Hugh  Black, 
M.A.,  D.D.,  Union  Theologi- 
cal Seminary,  New  York 

Rev.  Professor  Hugh  Black, 
M.A.,  D.D. 


12 


19 


Rev.  George  Hanson,  Erskine 
Church,  Montreal 
Convocation  Sunday 


SPRING  QUARTER,  19 16 


April 


16 


May 


June 


23 
30 


14 


28 


11 


Mr.  Robert  Elliott  Speer,   A.M.. 

D.D.,  New  York  City 

Rev.  John  Ellington  White,  D.D., 

First  Baptist  Church,  Anderson- 

ville,  South  Carolina 

Rev.  John  Ellington  White,  D.D. 

Rev.    Harry    Emerson    Fosdick, 

A.M.,   D.D.,    Union   Theological 

Seminary,  New  York 

Rev.    Harry    Emerson    Fosdick, 
A.M.,  D.D. 

Rev.  Professor  George  Alexander 
Johnston  Ross,  M.A.,  Union  Theo- 
logical Seminary,  New  York 
Rev.  Professor  George  Alexander 
Johnston  Ross,  M.A. 
Rev.  President  Albert  Parker 
Fitch,  D.D.,  Andover  Theological 
Seminary 

Rev.     President     Albert     Parker 
Fitch,  D.D. 
Convocation  Sunday 


ATTENDANCE  1914-15—  TOTALS  FOR  DIFFERENT  STUDENTS 


Schools  and  Colleges 

Men 

Women 

Total 

The  Graduate  Schools 

1,209 

523 
728 
282 
163 
232 
361 
273 
319 
176 

762 
467 
575 
392 
57 
980 

49 

24 

12 

1,100 

1,971 

990 

The  Junior  Colleges 

1,303 
674 

The  College  of  Commerce  and  Administration 

220 

University  College 

1,212 

The  Divinity  School 

410 

The  Courses  in  Medicine 

297 

The  Law  School 

331 

The  College  of  Education 

1,276 

Grand  total 

4,266 
594 

4,418 
309 

8,684 

Duplicates 

903 

Net  total 

3,672 

4,109 

7,78i 

NUMBER  OF  STUDENTS,  1914-15,  ACCORDING  TO  QUAI 

ITERS  IN 

RESIDE. 

VCE 

Schools 

One 
Quarter 

Two 

Quarters 

Three 
Quarters 

Four 
Quarters 

Three- 
Quarter 
Basis 

The  Graduate  Schools 

i,358 
374 
383 
591 
55 
353 
250 

91 
116 

1,010 

155 
i6g 

195 
5° 
5i 

527 
48 
39 
29 

55 

318 
378 
666 

23 
107 
332 

76 
132 
131 
177 

140 

69 

59 

10 

7 

1  ,o6o| 

The  Senior  Colleges 

The  Junior  Colleges 

707i 
1, 002 J 

266| 

The  College  of  Commerce  and  Administration.  . . . 
University  College ....                     

1    -J 
801 

The  Divinity  School 

36 
3S 
55 
34 

239I 

The  Courses  in  Medicine 

235 

The  Law  School 

262} 
5951 

The  College  of  Education 

Grand  total 

4,581 
166 

1,318 
69 

2,340 

157 

445 
32 

5,339 

Duplicates 

3°I 

Net  total 

4,415 

1,249 

2,183 

413 

5.038 
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Anesaki,  Masaharu,  Haskell  Lectures, 
106. 

Attendance  (1914-15),  189;  Autumn 
Quarter  (1914),  52;  Winter  Quarter 
(1915),  107;  Spring  Quarter  (1915), 
157;  Summer  Quarter  (19 1 5),  190. 

Board  of  Trustees,  The:  American  Li- 
brary Association  at  Panama  Pacific 
Exposition,  appropriation  to  aid,  74; 
appointments,  23,  74, 127, 173;  auditor, 
leave  of  absence  to  the,  174;  by-laws 
of  Board  amended  as  to  date  of  meet- 
ing, 74;  campus  meetings  of  the  Board, 
128;  Chicago  Theological  Seminary, 
25  (see  also  14);  class-of-igi4gift,  24; 
class-of-1915  gift,  174;  College  of  Reli- 
gious and  Social  Science  merged  in 
College  of  Commerce  and  Adminis- 
tration, 74;  Colver  Lectureship,  128 
(see  also  175);  Colver- Rosenberger 
Fellowship,  175  (see  also  128);  Colver- 
Rosenberger  Lecture  Fund,  175  (see 
also  128);  David  Blair  McLaughlin 
Prize,  25  (see  also  15);  Hamilton, 
David  G.,  Trustee,  death  of,  75  (see 
also  103);  Howard  Taylor  Ricketts 
Laboratory,  24  (see  also  16,  105);  Ida 
Noyes  Hall,  25  (see  also  16,  53,  104, 
132,  134);  Illinois  Building  at  Panama 
Pacific  Exposition,  University  repre- 
sented at,  74;  leaves  of  absence,  23,  74, 
127,  173;  McLaughlin,  David  Blair, 
Prize,  25  (see  also  15);  Nathaniel 
Colver  Lectureship,  128  (see  also  175); 
Ida  Noyes  Hall,  25  (see  also  16,  53, 104, 
132, 134);  Oriental  Languages  and  Lit- 
eratures, Department  of,  127;  Otho  S. 
A.  Sprague  Institute  granted  used  of 
building,  74;  Resignations,  23,  127, 
174;  Ricketts  Laboratory,  24  (see  also 
16,105);  Sprague  Institute,  74;  Stagg 
Field,  24;  Swift,  Harold  H.,  Appoint- 
ment of  as  trustee,  24;  twenty-fifth 
anniversary  of  the  University,  174; 
Van  der  Essen,  Professor  L.,  23  (see  also 
IS,  53,  56);  Walker  Museum,  174. 

Butler,  Nathaniel,  Liberal  Education  and 
the  Time-Spirit,  159. 

Charles  R.  Crane  Russian  Foundation, 
The,  16. 

Chicago  Alumni  Club  Scholarship  and 
Loan  Fund,  156. 

Chicago  Degree  Ceremony,  The,  177. 

Chicago  Theological  Seminary,  Affilia- 
tion between,  and  the  University,  14, 

2.5- 
China  Medical  Commission  of  the  Rocke- 
feller Foundation,  14,  105. 


Classics  Building,  16;  dedication  of,  129; 

descriptive  details  of,  130;    first  used 

for  classes,  105. 
Class-of-1914  gift,  21,  24. 
Class-of-1915  gift,  174. 
College  of  Religious  and  Social  Science, 

74- 

Colver  Lectureship,  128  (see  also  175). 

Colver-Rosenberger  Lecture  Fund,  175 
(see  also  128). 

Convocation:  Ninety- third,  2,  51; 
Ninety-fourth,  53,  59,  103;  Ninety- 
fifth,  115,  154;  Ninety-sixth,  159,  188. 

Convocation  addresses:  C.  R.  Van  Hise, 
The  Federal  Anti-trust  Legislation 
(Ninety-third  Convocation),  2;  Myra 
Reynolds,  The  Education  of  Women 
in  England  in  the  Eighteenth  Century 
(Ninety-fourth  Convocation),  59; 
Theodore  Marburg,  Informed  versus 
Emotional  Will  of  the  People  (Ninety- 
fifth  Convocation),  115;  Nathaniel 
Butler,  Liberal  Education  and  the 
Time-Spirit  (Ninety-sixth  Convoca- 
tion), 159. 

Crane  Russian  Foundation,  The,  16. 

Colver  Lectureship,  128  (see  also  175). 

Colver-Rosenberger  Lecture  Fund,  175 
(see  also  128). 

Curriculum,  The:  Excerpts  from  a 
Report  to  the  President  by  the  Dean 
of  the  Faculties,  26  (see  also  101). 

David  Blair  McLaughlin  Prize,  The,  in 
English  Composition,  15,  25. 

Dodd,  William  E.,  address  of,  at  Memo- 
rial Day  celebration,  148. 

Education,  Economy  of  Time  in  (extract 
from  President's  Report  for  1914),  101. 

Education  of  Women,  The,  in  England  in 
the  Eighteenth  Century  (Myra  Rey- 
nolds), 59. 

Educational  Conference,Twenty-seventh, 
104. 

Events:  Past  and  Future:  American 
Historical  Association,  53;  American 
Physical  Society  Meeting,  51;  Ameri- 
can Political  Science  Association,  54; 
Attendance,  1914-15,  189;  Autumn 
Quarter,  1914,  attendance  in,  52; 
China  Medical  Commission,  105  (see 
also  14);  Educational  Conference,  the 
Twenty -seventh,  104;  Faculty  dinner, 
53;  general  items,  54,  105,  108,  156, 
158;  Hamilton,  David  G.,  death  of, 
103;  Henderson,  C.  R.,  services  in 
memory  of,  103  (see  also  91,  92,  93,  98); 
IdaNoyesHall,53,io4;IUinoisDay,5i; 
National  Academy  of  Science  Meeting, 
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53;  Ninety-third  Convocation,  The, 
51  {see  also  1);  Ninety-fourth  Convo- 
cation,The,  53, 103  (seealsosg) ;  Ninety- 
fifth  Convocation,  the,  154  {see  also  115); 
Ninety-sixth  Convocation,  The,  188 
{see  also  159);  President's  Report,  The, 
for  1915,  104;  Spring  Quarter,  1915, 
attendance  in,  157;  Summer  Quarter 
(1915),  attendance  in,  190;  Summer 
Quarter  (1915),  faculties,  104;  Taft, 
Lectures  by  ex-President,  51;  Uni- 
versity Preachers,  54,  188;  Winter 
Quarter  (1915),  attendance  in,  107. 

Everts,  Dr.  William  W.,  gift  of  engraved 
portrait  of  William  Mathews,  156. 

Federal  Anti-trust  Legislation,  The  (C. 
R.  Van  Hise),  2. 

Fellowships,  award  of  (19 15-16),  109. 

Flower,  Mrs.  Lucy  M.,  gift  of  engraved 
portrait  of  Maria  Agnesi,  156. 

Gifts  to  the  University,  155. 
Greene,  Benjamin  Allen,  186. 
Gunsaulus,  Dr.  Frank  W,  gift  of  manu- 
script, 155;   of  engravings,  156. 
Hamilton,  David  G.,  Trustee,  death  of, 

75,  103. 

Harper,  Robert  Francis,  46. 

Haskell  Lectures,  eighteenth  series,  106. 

Henderson,  Charles  Richmond,  91;  ad- 
dress of  the  President  at  the  funeral  of, 
92;  address  of  Dean  Albion  W.  Small 
at  the  funeral  of,  93;  address  of  Pro- 
fessor E.  D.  Burton  at  the  funeral  of, 
98;  services  in  memory  of,  103. 

Heyder,  Hans,  bequest  of,  155. 

Hodge,  Mrs.  Emma  B.,  gift  of  work  of 
Erasmus,  155. 

Howard  Taylor  Ricketts  Laboratory,  16, 
24,  105. 

Ida  Noyes  Hall,  16,  25,  53,  104;  address 
of  Dean  Marion  Talbot  at  cornerstone 
ceremonies,  134;  ceremonies  at  laying 
of  cornerstone  of,  132. 

Illustrations:  Charles  Richmond  Hender- 
son, facing  p.  91;  Classics  Building, 
facing  p.  115;  Ida  Noyes  Hall,  facing 
p.  1;  ground  plans  of  building,  17-20; 
In  the  Graduate  Quadrangle,  facing 
p.  159;  John  Ulric  Nef,  facing  p.  183; 
Julius  Rosenwald,  facing  p.  76;  Julius 
Rosenwald  Hall,  facing  p.  59. 

Informed  versus  Emotional  Will  of  the 
People  (Theodore  Marburg),  115. 

Julius  Rosenwald  Hall,  16,  53;  address 
of  the  President  at  dedication  of,  77; 
address  of  Dean  Rollin  D.  Salisbury  at 
dedication  of,  79;  address  of  Professor 
Thomas  C.  Chamberlin  at  dedication 
of,  82;  decorative  details  of,  88;  dedi- 
cation of,  76;  dedicatory  statement  of 
President  Judson,  86;  opened  for 
classes,  105. 


Liberal  Education  and  the  Time-Spirit 
(Nathaniel  Butler),  159. 

Louvain,  a  professor  from  the  University 
of,  15. 

Marburg,  Theodore,  Informed  versus 
Emotional  Will  of  the  People,  115. 

McLaughlin,  Andrew  C,  address  of  at 
Memorial  Day  celebration,  137. 

McLaughlin,  David  Blair,  Prize,  15,  25. 

Memorial  Day — Fifty  years  after:  Pro- 
gram of  ceremonies,  137;  address  of 
the  President,  137;  address  of  Andrew 
C.  McLaughlin,  138;  address  of 
William  Edward  Dodd,  148. 

Moore,  William  Underhill,  56. 

Nathaniel  Colver  Lectureship,   128  {see 

also  173). 
Nef,  John  Ulric,  183. 
Ninety- third  Convocation,  2,  51. 
Ninety-fourth  Convocation,  53,  59,  103. 
Ninety-fifth  Convocation,  115,  154. 
Ninety-sLxth  Convocation,  159,  188. 
Noyes  Hall,  16,  25,  53,  104;    address  of 

Dean  Marion  Talbot    at    cornerstone 

ceremonies,  134;   ceremonies  at  laying 

of  cornerstone  of,  132. 
Orchestral  Association,  The  University, 

Oriental  Languages  and  Literatures,  De- 
partment of,  127,  158. 
Otho  S.  A.  Sprague  Institute,  74. 

President's  Quarterly  Statement,  The, 
at  the  Ninety-third  Convocation,  14. 

Reynolds,  Myra,  The  Education  of 
Women  in  England  in  the  Eighteenth 
Century,  59. 

Ricketts  Laboratory,  16,  24,  105. 

Rosenwald  Hall,  16,  53;  address  of  the 
President  at  dedication  of,  77;  address 
of  Dean  Rollin  D.  Salisbury  at  ded- 
ication of,  79;  address  of  Professor 
Thomas  C.  Chamberlin  at  dedication 
of,  82;  decorative  details  of,  88;  dedi- 
cation of,  76;  dedicatory  statement  of 
President  Judson,  86;  opened  for 
classes,  105. 

Scholarship  awards  (1914-15),  57. 

Sprague  Institute,  74. 

Swift,  Harold  H.,  Trustee,  22,  24. 

Taft,  lectures  by  ex-President,  51. 
University  history,  illustrations  of,  156. 
University  Orchestral  Association,  The, 

iS4- 

University  Preachers,  155. 

University  Record,  The:  Editorial  an- 
nouncement, 1. 

Van  der  Essen,  Professor  L.,  15,  23,  53, 56. 

Van  Hise,  C.  R.,  The  Federal  Anti-trust 
Legislation,  2. 

Walker  Museum,  174. 

Whittier,  resignation  of  Professor,  56. 
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